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VAILIMA TABLE- TALK 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON IN HIS HOME LIFE* 


By Isohel Strong 


Ar Vailima, in the latter part of the 
year 1892, I was reading over a bundle 
of old letters which I had written in 
France when I was an art-student. 
The chance phrases, the passing catch- 
words, the long-forgotten jokes, the 
thousand trivialities detailed in a young 
girl’s correspondence recalled the life of 
those days to all of us who had shared 
in it, with greater vividness and pleas- 
ure than a more ambitious record might 
have afforded. The idea then struck 
me, “ Why should I not do the same 
service for the life we are now leading, 
at once more unusual in itself and of 
greater interest:to the world at large?” 

So from time to time I put down bits 
of conversation, characteristic sen- 
tences, a jest or a serious talk, just as 
they occurred, and these in time came 
to fill two volumes. 

As will be seen by a reference in the 
“Vailima Letters,” Mr. Stevenson was 
aware of the existence of this record, 
which he used to refer to as “ Grouse.” 
*T’ve often wondered what the story of 
Grouse in the gun-room + really was,” 
he said one day, “and whether one 
could reconstruct it.” 

These notes were made thus not 
without the knowledge of my step- 
father, and are published with the full 
approval of his family. But he was in 


* The accompanying illustrations are all from photo- 
graphs in the family albums. Several which do not di- 
rectly relate to Vailima, but to other passages of Mr. 
Stevenson’s life in the South Seas, have been included 
because of their excellent portrayal of him. In many 
cases the negatives have been destroyed, and these are 
the only copies in existence. 

+ She Stoops to Conquer. 


no way responsible for the selection of 
any of these random utterances, and his 
conversation will be found entirely un- 
affected by the self-consciousness of the 
man who is being reported. 

I publish these extracts from Grouse 
with much misgiving, for, as will be 
seen, they are from their nature frag- 
mentary and disconnected. Much that 
would make them more comprehensible 
is of too intimate and personal a nature 
to print, and it would only be possible 
to render them more consecutive by 
weaving them into some sort of biog- 
raphy or narrative which it is neither 
my province nor my desire to attempt. 

I can only hope that they will be 
welcome to those all over the world 
who loved Mr. Stevenson, though but 
few of them had seen his face or ever 
heard the sound of his voice. 


It is perhaps necessary that I should 
first explain the names of the persons 
mentioned in the following pages, who 
in those days constituted the household 
of Vailima. 

In Samoan, which, like most other 
languages of Polynesia, is often called 
“the Italian of the Pacific” there are 
only nine consonants, no two of which 
ever come together ; the language thus 
consists principally of vowels, with one 
of which every word ends. The natives 
naturally find a difficulty in learning 
and pronouncing English words, and 
every stranger who becomes at all well 
known to them either receives a native 
name, or has his own transposed into 
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Samoan, often past hope of recogni- 
tion. 

Thus it is recorded that a gentleman 
once landed at Apia, and returned an- 
nouncing that the name of Stevenson 
was unknown, and consequently unhon- 
ored in the land of his adoption. Had 
he inquired for Tusitala or Le Ona, his 
story might have been different. 

It was as Tusitala, the writer of tales, 
that Louis was best known, but many 
Samoans knew him by reputation as 
Le Ona,* the rich man, or, as he himself 
translated it, M° Richie. 

The natives, whose only printed stor- 
ies are from the Bible and Adsop’s 
Fables, were deeply interested in “ The 
Bottle Imp,” which was published in 
Samoan; as there was no moral ap- 
pended to it, they were inclined to take 
the story literally, and we were often 
asked, very politely and discreetly of 
course, if the High Chief Tusitala 
would kindly show them the Bottle ! 

Mr. Stevenson received, besides, the 
distinction of several native high-chief 
titles, such as that given him on his 
birthday in 1893 by Seumanu, the high 
chief of Apia—viz., Aumaitauaimanuvao. 
I need hardly say that this last was a 
ceremonial name not for daily use. 

My mother is called Aolele, which 
means Flying Cloud. We could not un- 
derstand the application, until I found 
in an old missionary note-book “ Aolele : 
an expression of admiration, meaning 
‘beautiful as a flying cloud.’ ” 

Aunt Maggie, Louis’s mother, has al- 
ways been “the old lady” (Tamaitai 
matua), a more respectful title in Sa- 
moan than in our own language. 

Iam Teuila, the Decorator, and my 
boy Austin is Samoanized into Ositini. 

My brother Lloyd is usually known 
as Loia, but he also has the title of 
Taivale, a famous legendary beautyman. 

We were expecting Rudyard Kipling 
and Graham Balfour, Louis’s cousin, 
to arrive by the steamer Alameda. 
Austin noted the preparations and 
asked “When do you expect Wretched 
Kipling and Blame Balfour?” Mr. Kip- 

*This word is of disputed derivation. Some say it is 
Polynesian, others attribute to it an English origin. For, 
say the latter, when ships first came to the South Seas, 
the captain, Tapena, was the high chief on board. But 
after a time there came a vessel with a man greater even 


than the captain ; the owner, no less. So Ona became a 
synonym for boundless wealth. 
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ling disappointed us, but our cousin 
came and remained, and we called him 
“Blame,” which the natives softened in- 
to his accepted name of Palema. 

Sosimo and Mitaele, the two house- 
boys mentioned, are Catholics, and 
bear the names equivalent to Zosimus 
and Michael. 


‘* Jan. 14th 1893. 

“T have been writing to Louis’s dicta- 
tion the story of ‘Anne de St. Ives,’ + 
a young Frenchman in the time of 
Napoleon. Some days we have worked 
from eight o’clock until four, and that 
is not counting the hours Louis writes 
and makes notes in the early morning 
by lamp-light. He dictates with great 
earnestness, and when particularly in- 
terested unconsciously acts the part of 
his characters. When he came to the 
description of the supper Anne has with 
Flora and Ronald, he bowed as he dic- 
tated Anne’s polite speeches and twirled 
his mustache. When he described the 
interview between the old lady and 
the drover, he spoke in a high voice 
for the one, and a deep growl for the 
other, and was all in broad Scotch even 
to ‘coma’ (comma). 

“When Louis was writing ‘ Ballan- 
trae’ my mother says he once rushed 
into her room to look in the glass, as he 
wanted to describe a certain haughty 
disagreeable expression of his hero’s. 
He told her he actually expected to see 
the master’s clean-shaven face and 
powdered head, and was quite discon- 
certed at beholding only his own re- 
flection. 


“I was sitting by Louis’s bedside with 
a book, this evening, when he asked 
me to read aloud. ‘Don’t go back,’ 
he said ; ‘start in just where you are.’ 
As it happened, I was reading ‘the 
Merry Men ;’ he laughed a little when 
he recognized his own words. I went 
on and finished the 
story. ‘Well,’ he 
said, ‘itis not cheer- 
ful; it is distinctly 
not cheerful! ’ 

+This story was fin- 
ished, except the last three 
chapters, and will be pub- 


lished under the name of 
St. Ives. 
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““In these 
stories,’ I asked, 
‘Do you preach 
a moral?’ 

“<Q not mine,’ 
he said. ‘ What 
I want to give, 
what I try for, is 
God’s moral !’ 

“<*Could you 
not give God’s 














moral,’ I asked, 
‘in a pretty 
story ?’ 

“*Tt isa very difficult thing to know,’ 
he said; ‘it is a thing I have often 
thought over—the problem of what to 
do with one’s talents.’ He said he 
thought his own gift lay in the grim 
and terrible—that some writers touch 
the heart, he clutched at the throat. I 
said I thought ‘Providence and the 
Guitar’ a very pretty story, full of 
sweetness and the milk of human kind- 
ness. 

«*But it is not so sweet as “ Mark- 


Samoan Girls 


heim ” 
strong.’ 

“«*At least,’ I said, ‘you have no 
mannerisms.’ 

“He took the book out of my hand 
and read ‘it was a wonderful clear 
night of stars.’ ‘Oh,’ he said, ‘how 
many, many times I have written “a 
wonderful clear night of stars !”’ 

“ But I maintained that this, in itself, 
was a good sentence and presented a 
picture to the mind. ‘It is the man- 


is grim. There I feel myself 




















Great Dance in the Speak House at Apemama 
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King Kalakaua. Mrs. Stevenson, Sr. 
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Lloyd Osbourne. 


nerisms of the author who can’t say 
“says he” and “saysshe” that I object 
to ; whose characters hiss, and thunder, 
and ejaculate and syllable 

“*O my dear,’ he said, ‘deal gently 
with me—I once fluted !’” 





“ Jan. 16" 1893. 

“QO poor Anne! Louis has been laid 
up with threatenings of a hemorrhage 
and is not allowed to speak. It is a 
cruel blow just when we were getting 
on so well with ‘Anne.’ When I went 
in to his bedside this morning he wrote 
on a slate, ‘Allow me to introduce you 
to Mr. Dumbley!’ He was leaning 
against a bed-rest to which he called 
my attention. It was the one Sir Percy 
Shelley gave him ; Aolele had taken all 
the upholstery out as being too warm for 
this climate, putting in a back of woven 
cocoanut sinnet, which is very neat 
and pretty, and very comfortable be- 
sides. He cannot speak nor lean for- 
ward to write, for fear of starting a 
hemorrhage, and yet he does not look 
ill at all. He is tanned a good brown, 
has a high color and very bright eyes. 





In the Cabin of the Casco at Honolulu. 


In illness he is never pale; as he lies 
back against the rest in his blue and 
white Japanese kimono, with a wide red 
sash, so fresh and bright, looking at 
you with such a pleasant smiling face, 
it is hard to realize he is in great 
danger. 

“He has aslate by his side and writes 
nonsense on it. ‘I’m a rose-garden in- 
valid wreathed in weak smiles.’ To a 
visitor who asked ‘how are you?’ he 
wrote: ‘Mr. Dumbley is no better and 
be hanged to him !’ 

«To pass the time I showed him how 
to make a, b, and ¢c, on the hands, and 
we were getting some entertainment 
out of it when suddenly the brilliant 
idea struck us both to dictate ‘Anne’ 
in. the deaf and dumb alphabet! It 
was slow work, and I often made mis- 
takes, but we got on pretty well to the 
extent of five pages. 

“Tn the afternoon Aolele entertained 
him by playing patience on a table 
drawn to the bed. For his amusement 
she learned a game from a book, and he 
is always pleased and interested to see 
it played, making signs when she goes 
wrong and pointing at cards for her to 
take up. 

“We are only allowed in to him one at 
a time, when we all try to be entertain- 
ing and recount cheerful adventures of 
the household. Aolele is very success- 
ful at this, but she leaves her smile at 
the bed-room door; indeed we are all 
terribly anxious.” 

“Jan, 18%. 

Louis is better to-day, and we did 
seven pages in the deaf and dumb al- 
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phabet. The only concern he has be- 
trayed over his illness was at the first 
sign of improvement; he wrote, ‘O 
Belle, Iam so pleased!’ and the tears 
stood in his eyes.” 
“Jan. 2294, 

“To-day Louis was so much better 
that, though he had a headache, we 
wrote twelve pages of Anne. When the 
luncheon bell rang we both thought it 
a mistake; the morning had flown so 
quickly by. He generally fills in his 
convalescence with poetry; to-day he 
read us some beautiful verses about 
Aolele and me. 


MOTHER AND DAUGHTER. 


HIGH as my heart! the quip be mine 
That draws their stature to a line, 

My pair of fairies plump and dark, 
The dryads of my cattle park. 

Here by my window close I sit, 

And watch (and my heart laughs at it) 
How these my dragon-lilies are 

Alike and yet dissimilar. 

From European womankind 

They are divided and defined 

By the free limb and the plain mind, 
The nobler gait, the naked foot, 

The indiscreeter petticoat; 

And show, by each endearing cause, 
More like what Eve in Eden was— 


Buxom and free, flowing and fine, 

In every limb, in every line, 
Inimitably feminine. 

Like ripe fruit on the espaliers 

Their sun-bepainted hue appears, 

And the white lace (when lace they wear) 
Shows on their golden breast more fair. 
So far the same they seem, and yet 
One apes the shrew, one the coquette— 
A sybil or a truant child 

One runs—with a crop halo—wild ; 
And one more sedulous to please, 

Her long dark hair, deep as her knees, 
And thrid with living silver, sees. 
What need have I of wealth or fame, 
A club, an often-printed name ? 

It more contents my heart to know 
Them going simply to and fro; 

To see the dear pair pause and pass 
Girded, among the drenching grass, 

In the resplendent sun, or hear, 

When the huge moon delays to appear, 
Their kindred voices sounding near 

In the veranda twilight. So 

Sound ever ; so, forever go 

And come upon your strong brown feet, 
Twin honors to my country seat, 

And its too happy master lent : 

My solace and its ornament. 


THE DAUGHTER, TEUILA, HER NATIVE 
NAME THE DECORATOR 


MAN, child or woman, none from her 
The insatiable embellisher, 

Escapes! She leaves, where’er she goes, 
A wreath, a ribbon, or a rose; 
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Mr. Stevenson. 


Mrs. Strong 


AFTER DINNER AT WAIKIKI, HAWAII. 


Drawn by Ozias Dodge from a photograph. 
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MAKING AVA 


A bow or else a button changed, 

Two hairs coquettishly deranged, 

Some vital trifle, takes the eye, 

And shows the adorner has been by. 

Is fortune more obdurate grown ? 

And does she leave my dear alone 

With none to adorn, none to caress ? 
Straight on her proper loveliness 

She broods and lingers, cuts and carves, 
With combs and brushes, rings and scarves ; 
The treasure of her hair she takes 
Therewith a new presentment makes, 
Babe, Goddess Naiad, of the grot, 

And weeps if any like it not! 

Oft clustered by her bended knees 
(Smiling himself) the gazer sees, 
Compact as flowers in garden beds, 

The smiling faces and shaved heads 

Of the brown-island babes: with whom 
She exults to decorate her room, 

To dress them, cheer them when they cry, 
And still to pet and prettify. 

Or see, as in a looking-glass, 

Her pigmy, dimpled person pass, 
Nought great therein but eyes and hair, 
On her true business here and there : 
Her huge, half-naked Staff, intent, 

See her review and regiment, 

An ant with elephants, and how 

A smiling mouth, a clouded brow, 
Satire and turmoil, quips and tears, 
She deals among her grenadiers ! 

Her pantry and her kitchen squad, 


IN THE SMOKING-ROOM AT VAILIMA. 


Six-footers all, obey her nod, 

Incline to her their martial chests, 
With school-boy laughter hail her jests. 
And do her in her gilded dress 
Obsequious obeisances. 

So, dear, may you be never done 

Your pretty busy round to run. 

And show with changing frocks and scents, 
Your ever-varying lineaments: 

Your saucy step, your languid grace, 
Your sullen and your smiling face, 
Sound sense, true valor, baby fears, 
And bright unreasonable tears : 

The Hebe of our aging tribe: 

Matron and child, my friend and scribe. 


‘Feb, 25», 1893. 

“We are at sea on our way to Sydney. 
Louis took advantage of our stop at 
Auckland to call on Sir George Grey * to 
ask his advice on Samoan affairs. He 
described his visit when he came back 
to the ship. . . . ‘He received me in 
the quietest, coolest manner, heard me 
with the. most extraordinary patience, 
saying nothing. Again and again I 
felt ashamed—he still pressed me to go 
on. He said: “Let me give you a piece 


*The veteran Ex-Governor and Ex-Premier of New 
Zealand. 
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of advice from 
my Own experi- 
ence—pay no at- 
tention to attacks, 
go on doing what 
you are doing for 
the good of Sa- 
moa; the time 
will come when 
it will be appre- 
ciated, and I am 
one of the few 
men who have 
livedlong enough 
to learn this.” 
Then looking at 
me with his curi- 
ous blue eyes and 
a kind of faint 
smile, “the worst 
of my anxiety is 














over,’ he said. 
“TI thought you 
were an invalid. 
When I see the 
fire in your eye, and your life and ener- 
gy, I feel no more anxiety about Sa- 
moa.” I told him it was certainly time 
I put my hand to the plough, and noth- 
ing would make me leave but deporta- 
tion. He nodded his head at me for 
quite a considerable time, like a con- 
vinced mandarin. “You may have 
thought you stopped at Samoa on a 
whim. You may think me old-fash- 
ioned, but I believe it was Providence. 
There is something over us ; and when 
I heard that a man with the romantic 
imagination of a novelist had settled 
down in one of those islands, I said to 
myself, these races will be saved!” At 
every turn of the conversation it was 
the most singular thing to hear the old 
pro-consul allege parallel incidents from 
all parts of the world, and from any 
time in the last fifty years. He kept 
another guest waiting an hour and 
three-quarters ; when we were at last 
interrupted he bade me wait for him, 
and walked with me to the hotel door, 
arm in arm, like a very ancient school- 
boy with a younger boy, that was inex- 
pressibly attaching.’ 

“Louis was flattered by the interview 
and said so ; and I was amused to find 
that not a word had been said about 
his books. The old man took him alto- 


Mr. Stevenson. 


Princess Liliuokalani. King Kalakaua. 


A Hawaiian Feast at Honolulu. 


gether as a politician, and I was glad 
to hear that Louis had complimented 
the politician on his literary success. 


* Aolele’s description of Louis. ‘Some- 
times he looks like an old man of eigh- 
ty with a wild eye, and then, at a mo- 
ment’s notice, he’s a pretty brown boy.’ 
Now, on this trip, he’s the brown boy.” 


‘*SypNEY, March 34, 1893. 

“Last evening we went toa dinner 
party given by Mr. and Mrs. ——— at 
the Cosmopolitan Club; as it was a 
‘wonderful clear night of stars,’ we 
walked home. We passed the Austra- 
lia Hotel, just as a tall, soldierly man, 
middle-aged, I should think, and un- 
doubtedly a gentleman, came stagger- 
ing out and swayed up the street fear- 
fully drunk. We stopped and looked 
after him, Aolele and I keeping the 
man in sight while Louis made inquir- 
ies at the hotel about him. I confess, 
I should have preferred going on our 
way, but I could not escape, with Mad- 
am Esmond on one hand, and Don 
Quixote on the other. Louis came out 


of the hotel very indignant; he had 
found the attendants grinning; they 
said, however, they knew the gentle- 
man, and were surprised to see him 
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drinking. Louis ran ahead and over- 
took the man just as two fellows were 
lifting him to his feet after a fall. He 
grasped eagerly at Louis and seemed 
much relieved in his mind. ‘ You're a 
gentleman,’ he said, ‘you tell me what 
to do, and Tl do it. Ill do anything 
you say—you're a gentleman.’ The 
two fellows, who had been helping him, 
moved off, but one turned back to say, 
‘You never know a gentleman till he’s 
tried.’ The drunken man went on to 
offer Louis fifty pounds, saying, ‘I’m 
bad, you’re good,’ in a most ridiculous 
way. ‘Cabby,’ said he, ‘do you know 
me?’ ‘O yes, sir,’ said Cabby, ‘you’re 
Mr. of ———.’ ‘Will you cash 
a fifty pound cheque for me?’ ‘Cer- 
tainly, sir, ‘All right,’ said the man, 
‘Tl give you five pounds in the morn- 
ing!’ While he was still fumbling for 
his cheque-book, Louis motioned the 
cab-man to drive off. 
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“Tn the meantime a man came up to 
Aolele, who was standing a little way 
off, and stared hard at her. ‘What is 
the matter with you?’ she asked. 
‘I’m drunk, too,’ said the man. 


“Both Louis and Aolele like to read 
trash, that is, if it is bad enough to be 
funny. My mother was tired and sent 
us out to buy some novels for her. As 
we went along the street we saw Louis’s 
picture in many of the shop-windows, 
and people turned and looked after us 
in a way, Louis said, that made him 
feel very self-conscious. We went into 
a big shop and had picked out an arm- 
ful of books. A young clerk came up 
to Louis with great respect and recog- 
nition in his eye. ‘What have you 
been getting, Mr. Stevenson?’ he 
asked. ‘We have all the best authors 
—Meredith, Barrie, Anstey— and then 
his countenance changed ; he cast a 





























Lloyd Osbourne. 


Mr. Stevenson. 


King Kalakaua. 


AT THE KING'S BOAT-HOUSE, HONOLULU. 
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mostreproachful, [j 
disappointedlook || 
at Louis as he || 
read the titles of 
the chosen works 
—‘The Sin of a 
Countess,’ ‘ Miri- 
am, the Avenger,’ 
‘The Lady De- 
tective.’ He re- 
tired and took no 


further interest 
in us. We felt it 
keenly. 


“ As we went 
to get into a cab, 
we passed a 
strange - looking 
old boot - black, 




















who called out 
‘Stevenson!’ as 
we passed. I looked back, but Louis 
hurried me into the cab, when the man 
cried out again ‘Louis Stevenson! ’ 
and then, much louder, ‘Mr. Louis 
Stevenson, I’ve read all your works.’ 
But the cab had started. 


“ Louis is very fond of jewels, as any- 
one may see by his writings, and he 
indulges this passion as far as circum- 
stances allow. 

“ He has had three topaz rings made, 
for topaz is the stone of his birth- 
month, November. 


The Stevenson Party Leaving Honolulu, June 30, 1889, on the Schooner Equator. 


ready for the bargain. Louis was 
watching the transaction with inter- 
est and suggested that the business 
might be developed, and that a trade 
journal might be started where con- 
sciences could be advertised for sale 
or exchange. He himself, he added, 
might be very glad to avail himself 
of such facilities, and wondered what 
his own conscience would look like 
in print. ‘Oh!’ said Palema, ‘let me 
try.’ ‘For Sale. A conscience, half- 
calf, slightly soiled, gilt-edged (or 








Inside two of them 
are his initials, and 
these he las pre- 
sented, with a me- 
morial poem, to my 
mother and myself. 
On his own are en- 
graved the first let- 
ters of our names. 
Sapphire is the 
stone of Lloyd’s 
month, April; so 
he has bought a set 
of sapphire studs to 
take back to Lloyd 
in Samoa. 





“My mother was 
proposing one day 
to exchange con- 

















sciences with Pale- 
‘ma, who was quite 


Making Land—near Kingsmill Island, on the Schooner Equator 
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shall we say uncut ?), scarce and curi- 
ous.’ 

“ At this there was a hearty laugh, led 
by Louis himself.” 


‘*VAILIMA, April 12, 1893. 
“‘Tasked Louis why painters, who live 
in much the same atmosphere as liter- 
ary men, are less 
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of the large family, I might not think 
it so fine. A painter might sacrifice 
his family to his art; would you ?” 
Would you go on writing “ Willery Mil- 
lery” if we were all starving, and “ Mir- 

iam, the Avenger,” would save us ?’ 
“Louis gave in. ‘You know well 
enough I would save my family if it 
carried me to the 





interesting and 
more narrow- 
minded ; at least 
that had been my 
experience. He 
offered an explan- 
ation that sound- 
ed reasonable 
enough. The stu- 
dy of painting or 
music does not ex- 
pand the mind in 
any direction save 
one. Literature, 
with its study of 
human nature, 
events, and_his- 
tory, is a constant 
education, and in 
that career a man 
cannot stick at one 
place as the paint- 
er and musician 
almost invariably 
does. He studies 
his one pin’s point 
of a talent, enlarg- 
ing that, perhaps, 
and deepening it, 
but in no other di- 
rection does his 








gallow’s foot.’ ” 


“* April 19%, 1893. 

“The mail has 
just come in and 
stopped all work 
for the day. It 
was brought up as 
usual on horse- 
back by Sosimo, 
in a big water- 
proof bag, and car- 
ried to Louis’s 
room, followed by 
the family in great 
excitement. Louis 
always empties the 
mail-bag himself, 
and parcels out 
the letters while 
we all sit in an ex- 
pectant semicircle 
on the floor. Woe 
betide the person 
who tries to snatch 
a letter from the 
pile! We have to 
wait our turn as 
Louis throws them 
out; he gives Aus- 
tin all the picture 
papers to open, 








mind work. The 
bank clerk, whose 
daily life is spent 
in adding up figures, knows that his in- 
telligence is cramped and is more apt 
to devote his leisure to study and im- 
provement ; but the painter believes 
his work to be a culture, and thinks he 
needs no more. 

“T was inveighing against painters as 
a class, when Louis reminded me of Mil- 
let, to whom he takes off his hat. How 
he made money for years doing ordi- 
nary popular work, and then, in spite of 
starvation and a large family, proceeded 
to paint what he thought was true art. 

“*And yet,’ I said, ‘if I were one 


Talo!o Vailima in Full Dress. 


and as he looks 
over his own let- 
ters he gives me those from strangers 
and autograph-collectors ; I feel neg- 
lected if I don’t get ten or twelve 
at least. On rainy days, or dull af- 
ternoons, I get Louis to write out a 
lot of autographs ‘plain and colored,’ 
with and without a sentiment (such as 
‘smoking is a pernicious habit’) and 
parcel them out at my own discretion. 

“ Mail-day unsettled Louis for work, 
so we took a walk in the forest; we 
wore no hats and went barefooted un- 
der the big spreading trees in the cool 
shade. We sat on a stone by the up- 








The Kitchen and Native Quarters at Vailima (Taloio on left, 
Sosimo with gun and pigeons). 


per water-fall and talked about a story 
we are both reading in Longman’s 
Magazine, called ‘A Gentleman of 
France.’ Louis was so pleased with the 
opening chapters that he said he was 
going to write to Mr. Weyman and con- 
gratulate him on his work. He is al- 
ways so pleased when a new man comes 
deservedly to the front.” 


** April 20%, 1893. 
“T was pottering about my room this 
morning when Louis came in with the 
remark that he was a gibbering idiot. 
I have seen him in that mood before, 
when he pulls out hairpins, tangles up 
his mother’s knitting, and interferes in 
whatever his women-kind are engaged 
upon. So I gave him employment in 
tidying a drawer all the morning—talk- 
ing the wildest nonsense all the time, 
and he was babbling on when Sosi- 
mo came in to tell us lunch was ready ; 
his very reverential, respectful manner 
brought the Idiot Boy to his feet at once, 

and we all went off laughing to lunch. 
“This afternoon Louis was still too 
much of an Idiot Boy to write, and he 
walked about in such a restless way 
that it occurred to me to teach him to 
sew. He has done all sorts of things 
in these moods before, modelling lit- 
tle clay figures, making woodcuts and 
rinting them, and even knitting. He 
has often told me of the beautiful neck- 
tie he knit with his own hands, but he 
got it so dirty in the course of con- 
struction that it was taken away from 
him and burnt. I cut out some saddle 
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blankets and taught him to herring- 
bone them in red worsted. He learned 
the stitch at once and took an absorb- 
ing interest in it, the interest he puts 
into everything he does. He sat on the 
sofa by the window in his long blue 
and white Japanese kimono, his bare 
feet on the tiger rug, looking such a 
strange figure at his work. He made 
loops and then pulled the worsted 
through as though it was a rope. He 
suddenly remarked, ‘I don’t seem to 
get that neat, hurried, bite-your-thread 
effect that women do so well.’ He cer- 
tainly did not. ‘I think,’ he added, 
soberly, ‘that my style is sort of heave- 
ho and windlassy!’ He walked out 
with Aolele to look at her garden, but 
hurried back and is now busily at work 
sewing. 


“Louis will never allow any jokes 
on the subject of ‘ wall-flowers’ or old 
maids. He reduced me to tears de- 
scribing a young girl dressing herself 
in ball finery and sitting the evening 
out with smiles, while her breast was 
filled with the crushing sense of fail- 
ure. He says he will never forgive 
Thackeray for the old age of Beatrix ; 
nor W. 8. Gilbert for the humiliating 
personage of ‘Lady Jane. 


“We were talking island affairs one 
day, when Lloyd summed up the whole 
situation thus: ‘Samoan politics are 
like the mills of the God’s—they always 
get to windward of you.’ 


“Louis was telling of a narrow es- 
cape of being killed 
he once had when he 
was riding. 

“ «Why didn’t you 
jump off your horse?’ 
asked my mother. 

“*Why, woman! I 
was ten miles from 
home.’ 

“«¢ Well,’ said she, 
‘isn’t it better to be 
ten miles from home 
than in heaven or 
hell? ’” 


“ April 80", 1893. 
* Will o° the Mill 
made a great impres- 





A Samoan Belle (Suega, 
the ‘* Maid of Vailima.’’) 
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sion upon Palema in his youth, and he * Palema. If you had stood by your 
declares that his character and life are words I would have gone down on my 
moulded upon that story. Louis re- knees to you. But how did you come 
pudiated the tale altogether, and says to write what you don’t believe? 

“ Louis. Well, I 
was at that age when 
you begin to look 
about and wonder if 
you should live your 
life— 

“ Palema. To be 
or not to be ? 

“Louis. Exactly. 
Everything is tem- 
perament. Well, I 
did the other fel- 
low’s temperament— 
held a brief on the 
other side — to see 
how it looked. 

“ Palema. Mighty 
well you did it too. 

“ Louis. No doubt 
better than I should 
have done my own 
side!” 








‘“*May 28, 1893. 
“Mr. Daplyn, a 
painter, and an old 
friend of Louis’s, is 
visiting us ; we hold 
fierce and animated 
debates on all sorts 
of subjects. On Im- 
agination in Art ver- 
sus Technical Skill 
—Moral Codes, and 
the Conduct of Life ; 
and this morning we 
debated whether it 
was unmanly for the 
sterner sex to weep. 
Palema scorned a 
man who wept, but 
was forced to admit 
that noble actions 
were touching—that 
Tui-ma-le-alii-fano. Mr. Stevenson. the Indian Mutiny 
must not be spoken 
that Will’s sentiments upon life are of, and barred out suffering children. 























‘cat’s meat.’ Lloyd proclaimed loudly that he him- 
“ Conversation at table :” self was an emotional man. ‘And,’ he 
«“ Palema. It is the best thing on life added, ‘perhaps the lightest - hearted 
that has been written this age. member of this family!’ which was 


“ Louis. Rather remarkable how lit- hailed with shouts of laughter. Louis 
tle stock I take in it myself. said that he had wept in public and 
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Mr. and Mrs. Stevenson in the Large Hall at Vailima. 


wept in private, had cried over stories 
and people, and would continue to do 
so to the end of the chaptzr. 

“Mr. Daplyn, the most scornful anti- 
weeper of the party, wound up with the 
remark, ‘ but I’m easily moved to tears 
myself !’ 


“This afternoon we all congregated 
in Lloyd’s study; there are not many 
chairs, so some of us lay at full length 
on the bear-skins. Louis paced up and 
down the room and Palema drew up his 
six-feet-two against the wall. The talk 
was introspective. Everybody described 
himself and the workings of his own 
inner consciousness. Louis said: ‘I 
can behave pretty well on the average, 
though I come to grief on occasions. 
I love fighting, but bitterly dislike peo- 
ple to be angry with me—the uncom- 
fortable effect of fighting.’ He said he 
was forgiving, but Aolele denied it and 
said, ‘Louis thinks he forgives, but he 
only lays the bundle on the shelf and 
long after takes it down and quarrels 
with it.’ ‘No!’ protested Louis, ‘it is 
on the shelf, I admit, and I would let it 
stay there. But if any one else pulled 
it down I would tear it with fury. In 


fact,’ he went on, ‘I am made up of con- 
tradictory elements, and have a clearing- 


house inside of me where I dishonor 
cheques of bitterness.’ 

“Palema said of himself that he was a 
stoical epicurean. 

“«T,’ cried Louis, “ ‘am a cynical epi- 
curean.’ 

“«<T” continued Palema, ‘am made 
up inside of water-tight compartments 
that nowhere join !’ 

“T said there was a good deal of 
theatre in my inside, which led to a 
lively discussion on posing before the 
world. That to carry a brave front 
though your heart quaked, was a pose ; 
to live up to your better nature was a 
pose ; and Louis made us all laugh by 
saying, earnestly, ‘In short everybody 
who tries to do right is a hypocrite !’” 


‘* May 31%, 1893. 

“T asked Louis, this evening, how 
you could tell good literature when you 
saw it. 

“<«Tt is capable of explanation, I 
think,’ he said; ‘when you see words 
used to the best purpose—no waste, go- 
ing tight around a subject. Also they 
must be true. My stories are not the 
truth, but I try to make my characters 
act as they would act in life. No detail 
is too small to study for truth. Lloyd 
and I spent five days weighing money 
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The First House at Vailima with Vaea Mountain in the Background. 


and making calculations for the treas- 
ure found in “ The Wrecker.” ’ 
“Tasked him why Charles Reade was 
not a stylist, though his writing an- 
swered to the description. 
“*You are right,’ Louis said, ‘he is 


a good writer and I take off my hat to 
him with respect. And yet it was in 
continuity that he failed. In the “Ebb 
Tide,” that is now under way, we started 
on a high key, and oh, haven’t we re- 
gretted it!’ If I wanted to say ‘he 
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The House at Vailima after it had been added to 
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In the Grounds at Vailima. 


kicked his leg and he winked his eye,” 
it would be perfectly flat if I wrote it 
so. I must pile the colors on to bring 
it up tothe key. Yet I am wrong to 
liken literature to painting. It is more 
like music—which is time ; painting is 
space. In music you wind in and out, 
but always keep in the key ; that is, you 
carry the hearer to the end without let- 
ting him drop by the way. It winds 
around and keeps on. So must words 
wind around. Organised and packed 
in a mass as it were, tight with words. 
Not too short—phrases rather—no word 
to spare. 

«“<«There are two kinds of style, the 
plastic, such as I have just described ; 
the other, the simple placing of words to- 
gether for harmony. The words should 
come off the tongue like honey. I be- 
gan so as a young man ; I had a pretty 
talent that way, I must confess.’ 

“T asked him if he thought his pres- 
ent full, entertaining novels, crowded 


with people and adventure, an improve- 
ment upon his earlier, honey-dropping 
essays. But he refused that. He 
could not, he said, criticise his own 
work or see it well enough. But in 
others, he had noticed that the writ- 
ers who began with honey-sweetness of- 
ten developed in later work a certain 
brusqueness and ruggedness. 

“ Did they do it well?” I asked. 

“*You bet they did!’ said Louis. 
‘Both Beethoven and Shakespeare are 
good examples of it, in their different 
arts. Shakespeare’s earliest works 
were plain, dull, unimpassioned verse. 
Next came his first singing note—such 
as Romeo and Juliet ; ah,’ he quoted 


‘*My love is boundless as the sea.” 


‘The words are like music. Then a 
strange thing happened—surely some 
evil woman must have crossed his path 
and driven him to the hideous work 
of Troilus and Cressida ; and yet, but 
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for its indecency and brutality, it might 
have been his greatest work. He took 
the plot from Chaucer, who had told it 
quietly and prettily, and made of it the 
horror it is. Then came his later works, 
full of strength, and broken with flashes 
so delicate he might have touched them 
with his tongue and passed on.’ 

“T asked him if it were good for the 
young writer to wade in emotions. 

“Good God, no!’ he said; ‘ first 
make his words go sweet, and if he 
can’t spend an afternoon turning a 
single phrase he’d better give up the 
profession of literature.’ 


“Louis is often charged with being 
secretive. He turned one day to his 
mother, who had been questioning him 
about some trifling matter, and took 
hold of her shawl. 
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*** Who gave it to you?’ 

“*T bought it.’ 

“* Where did you buy it?’ 

“«* At Gray & Macfarlane’s,’ answered 
his mother. 

*«*Why ?’ persisted Louis. 

***T don’t know,’ said Tamaitai Matua, 
laughing. 

“*Good Heavens, woman, why so 
secretive? Why can’t you answer a 
simple question? Why put me off 
with a Gray & Macfarlane?’ It 
was all nonsense, but the phrase sur- 
vived, and when Louis is asked where 
he is going, he answers ‘To call on 
Gray & Macfarlane!’ and when his 
mother begged to know from whom 
an important-looking letter had come, 
he said, in broad Scotch, ‘From 
Gray, mem, with Macfarlane’s coom- 
pliments!’” 


(Concluded in June.) 












































Fagaloa Bay, Samoa. 
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Drawn by William Hatherell. 
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“I'm no rich man, laddie, but | would give a pound note to know what you'll be ten years from now.’ 
—Page 562. 

















SENTIMENTAL TOMMY 


THE 


STORY OF HIS BOYHOOD 


BY J. M. BARRIE 


Author of ‘“* The kittle Minister,” ‘*‘ A Window in Thrums,” ete. 


CHAPTER XIX 


CORP IS BROUGHT TO HEEL—-GRIZEL DEFI- 
ANT 


HEN Corp Shiach put his fin- 
gers through his hair the 
tooth of a comb sometimes fell 
out. He was a bare - footed 

colt of a boy, of ungainly build, with a 
nose so thick and turned up that it 
was a certificate of character, and his 
hands were covered with warts, which 
he had a trick of biting till they bled. 
Then he rubbed them on his trousers, 
which were the picturesque part of him, 
for he was at present “serving ” to the 
masons (he had “ earned his keep ” since 
long before he could remember), and so 
wore the white or yellow ducks which 
the dust of the quarry stains a rarer 
orange color than is known elsewhere. 
The orange of the masons’ trousers, the 
blue of the hearthstones, these are the 
most beautiful colors to be seen in 
Thrums, though of course Corp was un- 
aware of it. He was really very good- 
natured, and only used his fists freely 
because of imagination he had none, 
and thinking made him sweat, and 
consequently the simplest way of prov- 
ing his case was to say “ Ill fight you.” 
What might have been the issue of a 
conflict between him and Shovel was a 
problem for Tommy to puzzle over. 
Shovel was as quick as Corp was de- 
liberate, and would have danced round 
him, putting in unexpected ones, but if 
he had remained just one moment too 
long within Corp’s reach 

They nicknamed him Corp because he 
took fits, when he lay like one dead. 
He was proud of his fits, was Corp, but 
they were a bother to him, too, because 
he could make so little of them. They 

Vou. XTX.—60 





interested doctors and other carriage 
folk, who came to his aunt’s house to 
put their fingers into him, and gave him 
sixpence, and would have given him 
more, but when they pressed him to tell 
them what he remembered about his 
fits, he could only answer, dejectedly, 
* Not a damned thing.” 

“You might as well no hae them 
ava,” his wrathful aunt, with whom he 
lived, would say, and she thrashed him 
until his size forbade it. 

Soon after the Muckley came word 
that the Lady of the Spittal was to be 
brought to see Corp by Mr. Ogilvy, the 
school-master of Glen Quharity, and at 
first Corp boasted of it, but as the ap- 
pointed day drew near he became un- 
easy. 

“The worst o’t,” he said to anyone 
who would listen, “is that my auntie is 
to be away frae hame, and so theyll 
put a’ their questions to me.” 

The Haggerty-Taggertys and Birkie 
were so jealous that they said they were 
glad they never had fits, but Tommy 
made no such pretence. 

“Oh, Corp, if I had thae fits of 
yours !”’ he exclaimed, greedily. 

“Tf they were mine to gie awa’,” re- 
plied Corp, sullenly, “you could hae 
them and welcome.” Grown meek in 
his trouble, he invited Tommy to speak 
freely, with the result that his eyes were 
partially opened to the superiority of 
that boy’s attainments. Tommy told 
him a number of interesting things to 
say to Mr. Ogilvy and the lady about his 
fits, about how queer he felt just before 
they came on, and the visions he had 
while he was lying stiff. But though 
the admiring Corp gave attentive ear, 
he said, hopelessly, next day, “Not a 
dagont thing doI mind. When they 
question me about my fits Pll just say 
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I’m sometimes in them and sometimes 
out o’ them, and if they badger me mair, 
I can aye kick.” 

Tommy gave him a look that meant, 
“ Fits are just wasted on you,” and Corp 
replied with another that meant “I ken 
they are.” Then they parted, one of 
them to reflect. 

“Corp,” he said, excitedly, when next 
they met, “has Mr. Ogilvy or the lady 
ever come to see you afore ?” 

They had not, and Corp was able to 
swear that they did not even know him 
by sight. 

“They dinna ken me either,” said 
Tommy. 

“What does that matter?” asked 
Corp, but Tommy was too full to speak. 
He had “found a way.” 

The lady and Mr. Ogilvy found Corp 
such a success that the one gave him a 
shilling and the other took down his 
reminiscences in a note-book. But if 
you would hear of the rings of blue and 
white and yellow Corp saw, and of the 
other extraordinary experiences he de- 
scribed himself as having when in a fit, 
you need not search that note-book, for 
the page has been torn out. Instead of 
making inquiries of Mr. Ogilvy, try any 
other dominie in the district, Mr. Cath- 
ro, for instance, who delighted to tell 
the tale. This of course was when it 
leaked out that Tommy had personated 
Corp, by arrangement with the real 
Corp, who was listening in rapture be- 
neath the bed. 

Tommy, who played his part so well 
that he came out of it in a daze, had 
Corp at heel from that hour. He told 
him what a rogue he had been in Lon- 
don, and Corp cried, admiringly, “Oh, 
you deevil ! oh, you queer little deevil ! ” 
and sometimes it was Elspeth who 
was narrator, and then Tommy’s noble 
acts were the subject; but still Corp’s 
comment was “Oh, the deevil! oh, the 
queer little deevil!” Elspeth was flat- 
tered by his hero-worship, but his lan- 
guage shocked her, and after consult- 
ing Miss Ailie she advised him to count 
twenty when he felt an oath coming, at 
the end of which exercise the desire to 
swear would have passed away. Good- 


natured Corp willingly promised to try 
this, but he was never hopeful, and as he 
explained to Tommy, after a failure, “It 
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just made me waur than ever, for when 
I had counted the twenty I said a big 
Damn, thoughtful-like, and syne out 
jumpit three little damns, like as if the 
first ane had cleckit in my mouth.” 

It was fortunate that Elspeth liked 
Corp on the whole, for during the three 
years now to be rapidly passed over, 
Tommy took delight in his society, 
though he never treated him as an 
equal ; Corp indeed did not expect that, 
and was humbly grateful for what he 


got. In summer, fishing was their great 
diversion. They would set off as early 


as four in the morning, fishing wands in 
hand, and scour the world for trout, 
plodding home in the gloaming with 
stones in their fishing-basket to deceive 
those who felt its weight. In the long 
winter nights they liked best to listen to 
Blinder’s tales of the Thrums Jacobites, 
tales never put into writing, but handed 
down from father to son, and proved 
true in the oddest of ways, as by Blind- 
er’s trick of involuntarily holding out 
his hands to a fire when he found him- 
self near one, though he might be 
sweating to the shirt and the time a 
July forenoon. “I make no doubt,” he 
told them, “as I do that because my 
forbear, Buchan Osler (called Buchan 
wi’ the Haap after the wars was ower), 
had to hod so lang frae the troopers, 
and them so greedy for him that he 
daredna crawl to a fire once in an eight 
days.” 

The Lord of the Spittal and hand- 
some Captain Body (whose being “out” 
made all the women anxious) marched 
through the Den, flapping their wings at 
the head of a fearsome retinue, and the 
Thrums folk looked so glum at them 
that gay Captain Body said he would 
kiss every lass who did not cheer for 
Charlie, and none cheered, but at the 
same time none ran away. Few in 
Thrums cared a doit for Charlie, but 
some hung on behind this troop till 
there was no turning back for them, and 
one of these was Buchan. He forced 
his wife to give Captain Body a white 
rose from her bush by the door, but a 
thorn in it pricked the gallant, and the 
blood from his fingers fell on the bush, 
and from that year it grew red roses. 

“Tf you dinna believe me,” Blinder 
said, “look if the roses is no red on the 
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bush at Pyotdykes, which was a split 
frae Buchan’s, and speir whether they're 
no named the blood rose.” 

“T believe you,” Tommy would say, 
breathlessly : “go on.” 

Captain Body was back in the Den by 
and by, but he had no thought of pree- 
ing lasses’ mouths now. His face was 
scratched and haggard and his gay 
coat torn, and when he crawled to the 
Cuttle Well he caught some of the water 
in his bonnet and mixed meal with it, 
stirring the precious compound with 
his finger and using the loof of his 
hand asa spoon. Every stick of furni- 
ture Buchan and the other Thrums 
rebels possessed was seized by the gov- 
ernment and rouped in the market- 
place of Thrums, but few would bid 
against the late owners, for whom the 
things were secretly bought back very 
cheaply. 

To these and many similar stories 
Tommy listened open-mouthed, seeing 
the scene far more vividly than the nar- 
rator, who became alarmed at his quick, 
loud breathing, and advised him to for- 
get them and go back to his lessons. 
But his lessons never interested Tommy, 
and he would go into the Den instead, 
and repeat Blinder’s legends, with em- 
bellishments which made them so real 
that Corp and Elspeth and Grizel were 
afraid to look behind them lest the 
spectre of Captain Body should be stand- 
ing there, leaning on a ghostly sword. 

At such times Elspeth kept a firm 
grip of Tommy’s hand, but one evening 
as they all ran panic-stricken from some 
imaginary alarm, she lost him near the 
Cuttle Well, and then, as it seemed to 
her, the Den became suddenly very 
dark and lonely. At first she thought 
she had it to herself, but as she stole 
timidly along the pink path she heard 
voices, and she cried “Tommy!” joy- 
ously. But no answer came, so it could 
not be Tommy. Then she thought it 
must be a pair of lovers, but next mo- 
ment she stood transfixed with fear, 
for it was the Painted Lady, who was 
coming along the path talking aloud to 
herself. No, not to herself—to someone 
she evidently thought was by her side ; 
she called him darling and other sweet 
names, and waited for his replies and 
nodded pleased assent to them, or 
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pouted at them, and terrified Elspeth 
knew that she was talking to the man 
who never came. 

When she saw Elspeth she stopped 
irresolutely, and the two stood looking 
in fear at each other. “You are not 
my brat, are you?” the Painted Lady 
asked. 

“ N-no,” the child gasped. 

“Then why don’t you call me nasty 
names ?” 

“T dinna never call you names,” Els- 
peth replied, but the woman still looked 
puzzled. 

“Perhaps you are naughty also?” 
she said, doubtfully, and then, as if 
making up her mind that it must be so, 
she came closer and said, with a voice 
full of pity: ‘Iam so sorry.” 

Elspeth did not understand half of it, 
but the pitying voice, which was of the 
rarest sweetness, drove away much of 
her fear, and she said: “Do you no 
mind me? I was wi’ Tommy when he 
gave you the gold packet on Muckley 
night.” 

Then the Painted Lady remembered. 
“He took such a fancy to me,” she said, 
with a pleased simper, and then she 
looked serious again. 

* Do you love him?” she asked, and 
Elspeth nodded. 

* But is he all the world to you?” 

“Yes,” Elspeth said. 

The Painted Lady took her by the 
arm and said, impressively, “ Don’t let 
him know.” 

“ But he does know,” said Elspeth. 

“T am so sorry,” the Painted Lady 
said again. ‘ When they know too well, 
then they have no pity.” 

“But I want Tommy to know,” Els- 
peth insisted. 

“That is the woful thing,” the Paint- 
ed Lady said, rocking her arms in a 
way that reminded the child of Grizel. 
“We want them to know, we cannot 
help liking them to know!” 

Suddenly she became confidential. 
“Do you think I showed my love too 
openly ?” she asked, eagerly. “I tried 
to hide it, you know. I covered my 
face with my hands, but he pulled them 
away, and then, of course, he knew.” 

She went on, “I kissed his horse’s 
nose, and he said I did that because it 
was his horse. How could he know? 
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When I asked him how he knew, he 
kissed me, and I pretended to be angry 
and ranaway. But I was not angry, and 
I said to myself, ‘I am glad, I am glad, 
Iam glad?’ 

“T wanted so to be good, but—It is 
so difficult to refuse when you love 
him very much, don’t you think ?” 

The pathos of that was lost on the 
girl, and the Painted Lady continued, 
sadly: “It would be so nice, would it 
not, if they liked us to be good? I 
think it would be sweet.” She bent 
forward and whispered, emphatically, 
“ But they don’t, you know—it bores 
them. 

“Never bore them—and they are so 
easily bored! It bores them if you 
say you want to be married. I think 
it would be sweet to be married, but 
you should never ask for a wedding. 
They give you everything else, but if 
you say you only want a wedding, they 
stamp their feet and go away. Why 
are you crying, girl? You should not 
cry ; they don’t like it. Put on your 


prettiest gown and laugh and pretend 
you are happy, and then they will tell 


you naughty stories and give you 
these.” She felt her ears and looked 
at her fingers, on which there may once 
have been jewels, but there were none 
now. 

“Tf you cry you lose your complexion, 
and then they don’t love you any more. 
I had always such a beautiful skin. 
Some ladies when they lose their com- 
plexion paint. Horrid, isn’t it? I 
wonder they can do such a thing.” 

She eyes Elspeth suspiciously. “ But 
of course you might do it just a little,” 
she said, pleadingly — ‘“‘just to make 
them go on loving you, don’t you 
think ? 

“ When they don’t want to come any 
more they write you a letter, and you 
run with it to your room and kiss it, 
because you don't know what is inside. 
Then you open it, and that breaks your 
heart, you know.” She nodded her head 
sagaciously and smiled with tears in her 
eyes. ‘Never, never, never open the 
letter. Keep it unopened on your 
breast, and then you can always think 
that he may come to-morrow. And 
if. ” 

Someone was approaching and she 
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stopped and listened. “My brat!” she 
cried, furiously, “she is always follow- 
ing me,” and she poured forth a torrent 
of filthy abuse of Grizel,in the midst 
of which Tommy (for it was he) ap- 
peared and carried Elspeth off hastily. 
This was the only conversation either 
child ever had with the Painted Lady, 
and it bore bad fruit for Grizel. Els- 
peth told some of the Monypenny wom- 
en about it, and they thought it their 
duty to point out to Aaron that the 
Painted Lady and her child were not 
desirable acquaintances for Tommy and 
Elspeth. 

“T dinna ken,” he answered, sharply, 
“whether Tommy’s a fit acquaintance 
for Grizel, but I'm very sure o’ this, 
that she’s mair than a fit acquaintance 
for him. And look at what she has 
done for this house. I kenna what we 
would do if she didna come in nows 
and nans.” 

“You ken weel, Aaron,” they said, 
“that onything we could do in the way 
o keeping your house in order we would 
do gladly.” 

“Thank you,” he replied, ungracious- 
ly, ‘‘ but I would rather hae her.” 

Nevertheless he agreed that he ought 
to forbid any intercourse with the 
Painted Lady, and unfortunately Grizel 
heard of this. Probably there never 
would have been any such intercourse ; 
Grizel guarded against it more than 
anyone, for reasons she never spoke of, 
but she resented this veto proudly. 

“Why must you not speak to my 
mamma?” she demanded of Tommy 
and Elspeth. 

“ Becuuse—because she a queer ane,” 
he said. 

“She is not a queer one—she is just 
sweet.” 

He tried to evade the question by 
saying, weakly, ““We never see her to 
speak to at ony rate, so it will make 
no difference. It’s no as if you ever 
asked us to come to Double Dykes.” 

“But I ask you now,” said Grizel, 
with flashing eyes. 

“Oh, I darena! ” cried Elspeth. 

“Then I won’t ever come into your 
house again,” said Grizel, decisively. 

“No to redd up?” asked Tommy, 
incredulously. ‘No to bake nor to 
iron? You couldna help it.” 
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* Yes I could.” 

“Think what you'll miss ! ” 

Grizel might have retorted, “ Think 
what you will miss!” but perhaps the 
reply she did make had a sharper sting 
in it. “I shall never come again,” she 
said, loftily, “and my reason for not 
coming is that—that my mamma thinks 
your house is not respectable!” She 
flung this over her shoulder as she 
stalked away, and it may be that the 
tears came when there were none to 
see them, but hers was a resolute mind, 
and though she continued to be friendly 
with Tommy and Elspeth out of doors 
she never again crossed their threshold. 

“The house is in a terrible state for 
want o’ you,” Tommy would say, trying 
to wheedle her. “ We hinna sanded the 
floor for months, and the box-iron has 
fallen ahint the dresser, and my gray 
sark is rove up the back, and oh, you 
should just see the holes in Aaron’s 
stockings ! ” 

Then Grizel rocked her arms in ag- 
ony, but no, she would not go in. 


CHAPTER XX 
THE SHADOW OF SIR WALTER 


OMMY was in Miss Ailie’s se- 
E49) nior class now, though by no 
® 9 means at the top of it, and 
s & her mind was often disturbed 
about his future. On this subject 
Aaron had never spoken to anyone, and 
the problem gave Tommy himself so 
little trouble that all Elspeth knew was 
that he was to be great and that she 
was to keep his house. So the school- 
mistress braved an interview with Aaron 
for the sake of her favorite. 
* You know he is a remarkable boy,” 
she said. 
* At his lessons, ma’am ?” asked Aaron, 
quietly. 
Not exactly at his lessons, she had to 
admit. 
“Tn what way, then, ma’am ?” 
Really Miss Ailie could not say. 
There was something wonderful about 
Tommy, you felt it, but you could not 
quite give ita name. The warper must 
have noticed it himself. 
“Tve heard him saying something 0’ 


* 
is ' 
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the kind to Elspeth,” was Aaron’s re- 
ply. 

* But sometimes he is like a boy in- 
spired,” said the schoolmistress. ‘“ You 
must have seen that?” 

“When he was thinking o’ himsel’,” 
answered Aaron. 

‘“‘ He has such noble sentiments.” 

“ He has.” 

“And I think, I really think,” said 
Miss Ailie, eagerly, for this was what 
she had come to say, “that he has got 
great gifts for the ministry.” 

“T’m near sure o’t,” said Aaron, 
grimly. : 

* Ah, I see you don’t like him.” 

“T dinna,” the warper acknowledged 
quietly, “ but I’ve been trying to do my 
duty by him for ali that. It’s no every 
laddie that gets three years’ schooling 
straight on end.” 

This was true, but Miss Ailie only 
used it to press her point. “You have 


done so well by him,” she said, “ that I 
think you should keep him at school for 
another year or two, and so give him a 
chance of carrying a bursary. If he 
carries one it will support him at col- 


lege ; if he does not—well, then I sup- 
pose he must be apprenticed to some 
trade.” 

“No,” Aaron said, decisively ; “if he 
gets the chance of a college education 
and flings it awa’, Ill waste no more 
siller on his keep. Tl send him 
straight to the herding.” 

“And I shall not blame you,” Miss 
Ailie declared, eagerly. 

“Though I would a hantle rather,” 
continued the warper, “‘waur my money 
on Elspeth.” 

“What you spend on him,” Miss 
Ailie argued, “ you will really be spend- 
ing on her, for if he rises in the world 
he will not leave Elspeth behind. You 
are prejudiced against him, but you 
cannot deny that.” 

“T dinna deny but what he’s fond o’ 
her,” said Aaron, and after considering 
the matter for some days he decided 
that Tommy should get his chance. 
The school-mistress had not acted self- 
ishly, for this decision, as she knew, 
meant that the boy must now be placed 
in the hands of Mr. Cathro, who was a 
Greek and Latin scholar. She taught 
Latin herself, it is true, but as cautiously 
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as she crossed a plank bridge, and she 
was never comfortable in the dominie’s 
company, because even at a tea-table he 
would refer familiarly to the ablative 
absolute instead of letting sleeping dogs 
lie. 

“‘ But Elspeth couldna be happy if we 
were at different schools,” Tommy ob- 
jected, instantly. 

“ Yes, I could,” said Elspeth, who had 
been won over by Miss Ailie ; “it will be 
so fine, Tommy, to see you again after 
I hinna seen you for three hours.” 

Tommy was little known to Mr. Cathro 
at this time, except as the boy who had 
got the better of a rival teacher in the 
affair of Corp, which had delighted him 
greatly. “But if the sacket thinks he 
can play any of his tricks on me,” he 
told Aaron, “there is an awakening be- 
fore him,” and he began the cramming 
of Tommy for a bursary with perfect 
confidence. 

But before the end of the month, at 
the mere mention: of Tommy’s name, 
Mr. Cathro turned red in the face, and 
the fingers of his laying-on hand would 
clutch an imaginary pair of tawse. Al- 


ready Tommy had made him self-con- 


scious. He peered covertly at Tommy, 
and Tommy caught him at it every time, 
and then each quickly looked another 
way, and Cathro vowed never to look 
again, but did it next minute, and what 
enraged him most was that he knew 
Tommy noted his attempts at self-re- 
straint as well as his covert glances. 
All the other pupils knew that a change 
for the worse had come over the domi- 
nie’s temper. They saw him punish 
Tommy frequently without perceptible 
cause, and that he was still unsatisfied 
when the punishment was over. This 
apparently was because Tommy gave 
him a look before returning to his seat. 
When they had been walloped they gave 
Cathro a look also, but it merely meant, 
“Oh, that this was a dark road and I 
had a divot in my hand!” while his 
look was unreadable, that is unreadable 
to them, for the dominie understood it 
and writhed. What it said was, “You 
think me a wonder, and therefore I for- 
give you.” 

“And sometimes he fair beats Ca- 
thro!” So Tommy’s schoolmates re- 
ported at home, and the dominie had 
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to acknowledge its truth to Aaron. “I 
wish you would give that sacket a 
thrashing for me,” he said, half furiously, 
yet with a grin on his face, one day 
when he and the warper chanced to 
meet on the Monypenny road. 

“Tll no lay a hand on bairn o’ Jean 
Myles,” Aaron replied. “Ay, and I un- 
derstood you to say that he would meet 
his match in you.” 

“Did I ever say that, man? Well, 
well, we live and learn.” 

“What has he been doing now?” 

“What has he been doing!” echoed‘ 
Cathro. “He has been making me look 
foolish in my own class-room. Yes, sir, 
he has so completely got the better of 
me (and not for the first time) that 
when I tell the story of how he diddled 
Mr. Ogilvy, Mr. Ogilvy will be able to 
cap it with the story of how the little 
whelp diddled me. Upon my soul, 
Aaron, he’s running away with all my 
self-respect and destroying my sense of 
humor.” 

What had so crushed the dominie was 
the affair of Francie Crabb. Francie 
was now a pupil, like Gavin Dishart and 
Tommy, of Mr. Cathro’s, who detested 
the boy’s golden curls, perhaps because 
he was bald himself. They were also an 
incentive to evil-doing on the part of 
other boys, who must give them a tug 
in passing, and on a day the dominie 
said, in a fury, “Give your mother my 
compliments, Francie, and tell her I’m 
so tired of seeing your curls that I mean 
to cut them off to-morrow morning.” 

“ Say he shall not,” whispered Tommy. 

“You shanna!” blurted out Francie. 

“But I will,” said Cathro; “I would 
do it now if I had the shears.” 

It was only an empty threat, but 
an hour afterward the dominie caught 
Tommy wagering in witchy marbles and 
other coin that he would not do it, and 
then instead of taking the tawse to him 
he said, “ Keep him to his bargains, lad- 
dies, for whatever may have been my 
intention at the time, I mean to be as 
good as my word now.” 

He looked triumphantly at Tommy, 
who, however, instead of seeming crest- 
fallen, continued to bet, and now the 
other boys were eager to close with 
him, for great was their faith in Cathro. 
These transactions were carried out on 
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the sly, but the dominie knew what was 
going on, and despite his faith in him- 
self he had his twitches of uneasiness. 

“ However, the boy can only be trust- 
ing to fear of Mrs. Crabb restraining 
me,” he decided, and he marched into 
the school-room next morning osten- 
tatiously displaying his wife’s largest 
scissors. His pupils crowded in after 
him, and though he noticed that all 
were strangely quiet and many wearing 
seared faces, he put it down to the com- 
ing scene. He could not resist giving 
one triumphant glance at Tommy, who, 
however, instead of returning it, looked 
modestly down. Then — “Is Francie 
Crabb here ?” asked Mr. Cathro, firmly. 

“ He’s hodding ahint the press,” cried 
a dozen voices. 

“Come forward, Francie,” said the 
dominie, clicking the shears to encour- 
age him. 

There was a long pause, and then 
Francie emerged in fear from behind 
the press. Yes, it was Francie, but his 
curls were gone ! 

The shears fell to the floor. “Who 
did this ?” roared the terrible Cathro. 

“It was Tommy Sandys,” blurted out 
Francie, in tears. 

The school-master was unable to 
speak, and alarmed at the stillness, 
Francie whined, “‘He said it would be 
done at onyrate, and he promised me 
half his winnings.” 

It is still remembered by bearded 
men and married women who were at 
school that day how Cathro leaped three 
forms to get at Tommy, and how Tom- 
my cried under the tawse and yet 
laughed ecstatically at the same time, 
and how subsequently he and Francie 
collected so many dues that the pock- 
ets of them stood out like brackets from 
their little persons. 

The dominie could not help grinning 
alittle at his own discomfiture as he told 
this story, but Aaron saw nothing amus- 
ing in it. “As I telled you,” he re- 
peated, “I winna touch him, so if you’re 
no content: wi’ what you’ve done your- 
sel’, you had better put Francie’s mither 
on him.” 

“T hear she has taken him in hand 
already,” Mr. Cathro replied, dryly. 
“But, Aaron, I wish you would at least 
keep him closer to his lessons at night, 


for it is seldom he comes to the school 
well prepared.” 

“IT see him sitting lang ower his 
books,” said Aaron. 

“Ay, maybe, but is he at them?” 
responded the dominie with a shake of 
the head that made Aaron say, with his 
first show of interest in the conversa- 
tion, “ You have little faith in his carry- 
ing a bursary, I see.” 

But this Mr. Cathro would not admit, 
for if he thought Tommy a numskull the 
one day he often saw cause to change his 
mind the next, so he answered, guarded- 
ly, “It’s too soon to say, Aaron, for 
he has eighteen months’ stuffing to 
undergo yet before we send him to 
Aberdeen to try his fortune, and I have 
filled some gey toom wimes in eighteen 
months. But you must lend me a hand.” 

The weaver considered and then re- 
plied, stubbornly, “No,I gie him his 
chance, but I'll have nocht to do wi’ his 
use o't. And, dominie, I want you to 
say not another word to me about him 
atween this and examination time, for 
my mind’s made up no to say a word 
to him. It’s weel kent that I'm no 
more fit to bring up bairns than to hae 
them (dinna conter me, man, for the 
thing was proved lang syne at the Cut- 
tle Well), and so till that time Il let 
him gang hisain gait. But if he doesna 
carry a bursary, to the herding he goes. 
I’ve said it and I'll stick to it.” 

So, as far as Aaron was concerned, 
Tommy was left in peace to the glory of 
collecting his winnings from those who 
had sworn by Cathro, and among them 
was Master Gavin Ogilvy Dishart, who 
now found himself surrounded by a 
debt of sixpence, a degrading position 
for the son of an Auld Licht minister. 

Tommy would not give him time, but 
was willing to take his copy of “ Waver- 
ley ” as full payment. 

Gavin offered him “ Ivanhoe” instead, 
because his mother had given a read 
of ‘‘ Waverley ” to Gavinia, Miss Ailie’s 
servant, and she read so slowly, put- 
ting her finger beneath each word, that 
she had not yet reached the middle. 
Also, she was so enamoured of the work 


that she would fight anyone who tried . 


to take it from her. 
Tommy refused “Ivanhoe,” as it was 
not about Jacobites, but suggested that 
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Gavinia should be offered it in lieu of 
“ Waverley,” and told that it was a bet- 
ter story. 

The suggestion came too late, as 
Gavin's had already had a loan of “Ivan- 
hoe,” anid read it with rapture, inch by. 
inch. However, if Tommy would wait 
a month, or 

Tommy was so eager to read more 
about the Jacobites that he found it 
trying to wait five minutes. He thought 
Gavin’s duty was to get his father to 
compel Gavinia to give the book up. 

Was Tommy daft? Mr. Dishart did 
not know that his son possessed these 
books. He did not approve of story 
books, and when Mrs. Dishart gave them 
to Gavin on his birthday she—she had 
told him to keep them out of his fa- 
ther’s sight. (Mr. and Mrs. Dishart 
were very fond of each other, but there 
were certain little matters that she 
thought it unnecessary to trouble him 
about.) 

So if Tommy was to get “ Waverley” 
at once, he must discover another way. 
He reflected, and then set off to Miss 
Ailie’s (to whom he still read sober 
works of an evening, but novels never), 
looking as if he had found a way. 

For some time Miss Ailie had been 
anxious about her red-armed maid, who 
had never before given pain unless by 
excess of willingness, as when she of- 
fered her garter to tie Miss Ailie’s par- 
cels with. Of late, however, Gavinia 
had taken to blurting out disquieting 
questions, to whose significance she 
withheld the key, such as— 

“Ts there ony place nowadays, ma’am, 
where there’s tourniements ? And could 
an able-bodied lassie walk to them ; and 
what might be the charge to win in?” 

Or, “Would you no like to be so 
michty beautiful, ma’am, that as soon as 
the men saw your bonny face they just 
up wi’ you in their arms and ran?” 

Or again, “ What's the heaviest weight 
o’ a woman a grand lusty man could 
carry in his arms as if she were an in- 
fant?” 

This method of conveyance seemed to 
have a peculiar fascination for Gavinia, 
and she got herself weighed at the 
flesher’s. On another occasion she broke 
a glass candlestick, and all she said to the 
pieces was, “ Wha carries me, wears me.” 
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This mystery was troubling the school- 
mistress sadly when Tommy arrived 
with the key to it. “I’m doubting 
Gavinia’s reading ill books on the sly,” 
he said. 

“Never!” exclaimed Miss Ailie, “she 
reads nothing but the Mentor.” 

Tommy shook his head, like one who 
would fain hope so, but could not over- 
look facts. “Ive been hearing,” he 
said, “‘ that she reads books as are full 
o’ strokes and words we have no con- 
cern with.” 

Miss Ailie could not believe it, but 
she was advised to search the kitchen, 
and under Gavinia’s mattress was found 
the dreadful work. 

“And you are only fifteen!” said 
Miss Ailie, eying her little maid sor- 
rowfully. 

“The easier to carry,” replied Ga- 
vinia, darkly. 

“And you called after a minister!” 
Miss Ailie continued, for her maid had 
been christened Gavinia because she 
was the first child baptized in his church 
after the Rev. Gavin Dishart came to 
Thrums. ‘Gavinia, I must tell him of 
this. I shall take this book to Mr. 
Dishart this very day.” 

“The right man to tak it to,” replied 
the maid, sullenly, “for it’s his ain.” 

“‘ Gavinia ! ” 

“Weel, it was Mrs. 
lended it to me.” 

“J—I never saw it on the manse 
shelves.” 

“Tm thinking,” said the brazen Ga- 
vinia, “as there’s hoddy corners in 
manses as weel as in—blue-and-white 
rooms.” 

This dark suggestion was as great a 
shock to the gentle school-mistress as if 
out of a clear sky had come suddenly 
the word— 

Stroke ! 

She tottered with the book that had 
so demoralized the once meek Gavinia 
into the blue-and-white room, where 
Tommy was restlessly awaiting her, and 
when she had told him all, he said, with 
downcast eyes : 

“T was never sure o’ Mrs. Dishart. 
When I hand her the Mentor she looks 
as if she didna care a stroke for’t——” 

“Tommy !” 

“Tm doubting,” he said, sadly, “that 


Dishart that 
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she’s ower fond o’ words we have no 
concern with.” 

Miss Ailie would not listen to such 
talk, but she approved of the suggestion 
that ‘‘ Waverley” should be returned 
not to the minister, but to his wife, and 
she accepted gratefully Tommy’s kindly 
offer to act as bearer. Only happening 
to open the book in the middle, she 

“Tm waiting,” said Tommy, after ten 
minutes. 

She did not hear him. 

“Tm waiting,” he said again, but she 
was now in the next chapter. 

“Maybe you would like to read it 
yoursel’!” he cried, and then she came 
to, and, with a shudder, handed him the 
book. But after he had gone she re- 
turned to the kitchen to reprove Gavin- 
ia at greater length, and in the midst of 
the reproof she said, faintly : “You did 
not happen to look at the end, did you?” 

“That I did,” replied Gavinia. 

** And did she—did he 4 

“No,” said Gavinia, sorrowfully. 

Miss Ailie sighed. ‘That’s what I 
think too,” said Gavinia. 

“Why didn’t they ?” asked the school- 
mistress. 

“Because he was just a sumph,” an- 
swered Gavinia, sorrowfully. “If he 
had been like Fergus, or like the chield 
in ‘Ivanhoe,’ he wouldna hae ta’en a 
‘no.’ He would just hae whipped her 
up in his arms and away wi’ her. That’s 
the kind for me, ma’am.” 

“There is a fascination about them,” 
murmured Miss Ailie. 

“A what?” 

But again Miss Ailie came to. “For 
shame, Gavinia, for shame!” she said, 
severely ; “these are disgraceful senti- 
ments.” 

In the meantime Tommy had hurried 
with the book, not to the manse, but to 
a certain garret, and as he read, his im- 
agination went on fire. Blinder’s stor- 
ies had made him half a Jacobite, and 
now “ Waverley” revealed to him that 
he was born neither for the ministry 
nor the herding, but to restore to his 
country its rightful king. The first to 
whom he confided this was Corp, who 
immediately exclaimed: ‘“Michty me! 
But what will the police say ?” 

“T ken a wy,” answered Tommy, 
sternly. 


CHAPTER XXI 
THE LAST JACOBITE RISING 


NN the evening of the queen’s 
f birthday, bridies were eaten 
; to her honor in a hundred 
sPase Thrums homes, and her health 
was drunk in toddy, Scotch toddy and 
Highland toddy. Toddy is two of 
water and one of whiskey, Scotch tod- 
dy is half and half, Highland toddy is 
two of whiskey to one of water. Pa- 
tullo, the writer, gave a men’s party, and 
his sole instructions to his maid were 
“Keep running back and forrit wi’ the 
hot water.” At the bank there was a 
ladies’ party and ginger wine. From 
Cathro’s bedroom-window a flag was 
displayed with Vivat Regina on it, the 
sentiment invented by Cathro, the words 
sewn by the girls of his McCulloch 
class. The eight o’clock bell rang for an 
hour, and a royal crowd had gathered 
in the square to shout. Toa superficial 
observer, such as the Baron Bailie or 
Todd, the new policeman, all seemed 
well and fair. 

But a very different scene was being 
enacted at the same time in the fast- 
nesses of the Den, where three resolute 
schemers had met by appointment. 
Their trysting-place was the Cuttle 
Well, which is most easily reached by 
the pink path made for that purpose ; 
but the better to further their dark and 
sinister design, the plotters arrived by 
three circuitous routes, one descending 
the Reekie Broth Pot, a low but danger- 
ous waterfall, the second daring the 
perils of the crags, and the third walk- 
ing stealthily up the burn. 

“Ts that you, Tommy ?” 

“Whist! Do you mind the pass- 
word ? ” 

“Stroke!” 

“Right. Have you heard Gav Dis- 
hart coming ?” 

“T hinna. I doubt his father had 
grippit him as he was slinking out 0’ 
the manse.” 

“T fear it, Corp. I’m thinking his 
father is in the Woman's pay.” 

* What woman ?” 

“The Woman of Hanover?” 

“ That’s the queen, is it no?” 


DARE Ta RL 


roan 
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“She'll never get me to call her queen.” 

“Nor yet me. I think I hear Gav 
coming.” 

Gav Dishart was the one who had 
come by the burn, and his boots were 
cheeping like a field of mice. He gave 
the word “Stroke,” and the three then 
looked at each other firmly. The lights 
of the town were not ‘visible from the 
Cuttle Well, owing to an arm of cliff 
that is outstretched between, but the 
bell could be distinctly heard, and oc- 
casionally a shout of revelry. 

“They little ken!” said Tommy, 
scornfully. 

“They hinna a notion,” said Corp, 
but he was looking somewhat perplexed 
himself. 

“Tt’s near time, I was back for family 
exercise,” said Gav, uneasily, “so we 
had better do it quick, Tommy.” 

“Did you bring the wineglasses ?” 
Tommy asked him. 


“No,” Gav said, “the press was 


leckit, but P’'ve brought egg-cups.” 
“Stand round then.” 
The three boys now presented a 
picturesque appearance, but there was 


none save the man in the moon to see 
them. They stood round the Cuttle 
Well, each holding an egg-cup, and 
though the daring “nature of their un- 
dertaking and the romantic surround- 
ings combined to excite them, it was not 
fear but soaring purpose that paled 
their faces and caused their hands to 
tremble, when Tommy said, solemnly, 
** Afore we do what we've come here to 
do, let’s swear.” 

“ Stroke!” he said. 

“Stroke !” said Gav. 

“Stroke!” said Corp. 

They then filled their cups anit hold- 
ing them over the Well, so that they 
clinked, they said : 

“To the king ower the water!” 

“To the king ower the water !” 

“To the king ower the water !” 

When they had drunk Tommy broke 
his cup against a rock, for he was de- 
termined that it should never be used 
to honor a meaner toast, and the others 
followed his example, Corp briskly, 
though the act puzzled him, and Gav 
with a gloomy look because he knew 
that the cups would be missed to-mor- 
row. 
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“Is that a’ now?” whispered Corp, 
wiping his forehead with his sleeve. 

“Au\” cried Tommy. “Man, we’ve 
just begood.” 

As secretly as they had entered it, 
they left the Den, and anon three fig- 
ures were standing in a dark trance, 
cynically watching the revellers in the 
square. 

“If they just kent!” muttered the 
smallest, who was wearing his jacket 
outside in to escape observation. 

“But they little ken!” said Gav Dis- 
hart. 

“They hinna a notion!” said Corp, 
contemptuously, but still he was a little 
puzzled, and presently he asked, softly : 
‘Lads, what just is it that they dinna 
ken?” 

Had Gav been ready with an answer 
he could not have uttered it, for just 
then a terrible little man in black, who 
had been searching for him in likely 
places, seized him by the cuff of the neck, 
and, turning his face in an easterly diree- 
tion, ran him to family worship. But 
there was still work to do for the other 
two. Walking home alone that night 
from Mr. Patullo’s party, Mr. Cathro had 
an uncomfortable feeling that he was be- 
ing dogged. When he stopped to listen, 
all was at once still, but the moment he 
moved onward he again heard stealthy 
steps behind. He retired to rest as 
soon as he reached his house, to be 
wakened presently by a slight noise at 
the window, whence the flag- post pro- 
truded. It had been but a gust of wind, 
he decided, and turned round to go 
to sleep again, when crash! the post 
was plucked from its place and cast to 
the ground. The dominie sprang out 
of bed, and while feeling for a light, 
thought he heard skurrying feet, but 
when he looked out at the window no 
one was to be seen; Vivat Regina lay 
ignobly in the gutters. That it could 
have been the object of an intended 
theft was not probable, but the open 
window might have tempted thieves, 
and there was a possible though risky 
way up by the spout. The affair was a 
good deal talked about at the time, but 
it remained shrouded in a mystery 
which even we have been unable to pen- 
etrate. 

On the heels of the Queen’s birthday 
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came the Muckley, the one that was to 
be known to fame, if fame was willing 
to listen to Corp, as Tommy’s Muckley. 
Unless he had some grand aim in view 
never was a boy who yielded to tempta- 
tions more blithely than Tommy, but 
when he had such aim never was a boy 
so firm in withstanding them. At this 
Muckley he had a mighty reason for not 
spending money, and with ninepence in 
his pocket clamoring to be out he spent 
not one half-penny. There was some- 
thing uncanny in the sight of him stalk- 
ing unscathed between rows of stands 
and shows, everyone of them aiming at 
his pockets. Corp and Gav, of course, 
were in the secret and did their humble 
best to act in the same unnatural man- 
ner, but now and again a show made a 
successful snap at Gav, and Corp had 
gloomy fears that he would lose his head 
in presence of the Teuch and Tasty, from 
which humiliation indeed he was only 
saved by the happy idea of requesting 
Tommy to shout “ Deuteronomy!” in a 
warning voice, every time they drew nigh 
Californy’s seductive stand. 

Was there nothing for sale, then, that 
the three thirsted to buy? There were 
many things, among them weapons of 
war, a pack of cards, more properly 
ealled Devil’s books, blue bonnets suit- 
able for Highland gentlemen, feathers 
for the bonnets, a tin lantern, yards of 
tartan cloth, which the deft fingers of 
Grizel would convert into warriors’ 
sashes. Corp knew that these purchases 
were in Tommy’s far-seeing eye, but he 
thought the only way to get them was 
to ask the price and then offer half. 
Gav, the scholar, who had already 
reached daylight through the first three 
books of Euclid, and took a walk every 
Saturday morning with his father and 
Herodotus, even Gav, the scholar, was as 
thick-witted as Corp. 

“We'll let other laddies buy them,” 
Tommy explained in his superior way, 
“and then-after the Muckley is past, 
we'll buy them frae them.” 

The others: understood now. After a 
Muckley there was alwaysa great dearth 
of pence, and a moneyed man couid be- 
come owner of Muckley purchases at a 
sixth part of the Muckley price. 

“You crittur!” exclaimed Corp, in 
abject admiration. 
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But Gav saw an objection. “The feck 
of them,” he pointed out, “will waur 
their siller on shows and things to eat, 
instead of on what we want them to 
buy.” 

“So they will, the nasty sackets!” 
cried Corp. 

“You couldna blame a laddie for buy- 
ing Teuch and Tasty,” continued Gav 
with triumph, for he was a little jealous 
of Tommy. 

“You couldna,” agreed Corp, “no, 
Til be dagont, if you could,” and his 
hand pressed his money feverishly. 

* Deuteronomy! ” roared Tommy, and 
Corp’s hand jumped as if it had been 
caught in some other person’s pocket. 

“But how are we to do?” he asked. 
“Tf you like, Pll take Birkie and the 
Haggerty-Taggertys round the Muckley 
and fight ilka ane that doesna buy: = 

“Corp,” said Tommy, calmly, “I won- 
der at you. Do you no ken yet that the 
best plan is to leave a’ thing to me?” 

“ Blethering gomerils, that we are, of 
course it is!” cried Corp, and he turned 
almost fiercely upon Gav. ‘“ Lippen all 
to him,” he said with grand confidence, 
“he'll find a way.” 

And Tommy found a way. Birkie 
was the boy who bought the pack of 
cards. He came upon Tommy looking 
so woe-begone, that it was necessary to 
ask the reason. 

“Oh, Birkie, lend me threepence,” 
sobbed Tommy, “and Ill gie you six- 
pence the morn.” 

“You're daft,” said Birkie, “ there’s 





-no a laddie in Thrums that will have 


one single lonely bawbee the morn.” 

“Him that buys the cards,” moaned 
Tommy, “will never be without siller, 
for you tell auld folks fortunes on them 
ata pennyevery throw. Lend me three- 
pence, Birkie. They costa sic, and I 
have just 4 

“Na, na,” said greedy Birkie, “I’m 
no to be catched wi’ chaff. If it’s true, 
what you say, I'll buy the cards mysel’.” 

Having thus got hold of him, Tommy 
led Birkie to a stand where the King of 
Egypt was telling fortunes with cards, 
and doing a roaring trade among the 
Jocks and Jennys. He also sold packs 
at sixpence each, and the elated Birkie 
was an immediate purchaser. 

“You're no so clever as you think 
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yoursel’ !” he said, triumphantly, to Tom- 
my, who replied with his inscrutable 
smile. Butto his satellites he said, “‘ Not 
a soul will buy a fortune frae Birkie. Ill 
get thae cards for a penny afore next 
week’s out.” 

Francie Crabb found Tommy snigger- 
ing to himself in the back wynd. “ What 
are you goucking at?” asked Francie, in 
surprise, for, as a rule, Tommy only 
laughed behind his face. 

“T winna tell you,” chuckled Tommy, 
“but what a bar, oh, what a bar ! ” 

-* Come on, tell me.” 

“ Weel, it’s at the man as is swallow- 
ing swords ahint the menagerie.” 

“T see nothing to laugh at in that.” 

“Tm no laughing at that. I’m laugh- 
ing at him for selling the swords for 
ninepence the piece. Oh, what igno- 
rant he is, oh, what a bar!” 

“‘Ninepence is a mislaird price for a 
soord,” said Francie. “I never gae 
ninepence.” 

Tommy looked at him in the way 
that always made boys fidget with their 
fists. 

“You're near as big a bar as him,” he 
said, scornfully. ‘“ Did you ever see the 
sword that’s hanging on the wall in the 
backroom at the post-office ?” 

“No, but my father has telled me 
about it. It has a grand name.” 

“Tt’s an Andrea Ferrara, that’s what 
it is.” 

“Ay, I mind the name now; there 
has been folk killed wi’ that soord.” 

This was true, for the post-office An- 
drea Ferrara has a stirring history, but 
for the present its price was the impor- 
tant thing. “Dr. McQueen offered a 
pound note for it,” said Tommy. 

“T ken that, but what has it to do wi’ 
the soord-swallower ?” 

“Just this; that the swords he is 
selling for ninepence are Andrea Ferra- 
ras, the same as the post-office anes, and 
he could get a pound a piece for them 
if he kent their worth. Oh, what a bar, 
oh, what——” 

Francie’s eyes lit up greedily, and he 
looked at his two silver shillings, and 
took two steps in the direction of the 
sword-swallower’s, and faltered and could 
not make up his agitated mind. Tom- 
my set off toward the square at a brisk 
walk. 
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“ Whaur are you aff to?” asked Fran- 
cie, following him. ° 

“To tell the man what his swords is 
worth. It would be ill done no to tell 
him.” To clinch the matter, off went 
Tommy at a run, and off went Francie 
after him. As a rule Tommy was the 
swifter, but on this occasion he lagged 
of fell purpose, and reached the sword- 
swallower’s tent just in time to see 
Francie emerge, elated therefrom, car- 
rying two Andrea Ferraras. Francie 
grinned when they met. 

“ What a bar!” he crowed. 

“What a bar!” agreed Tommy, and 
sufficient has now been told to show 
that he had found a way. Even Gav 
acknowledged a master, and when the 
accoutrements of war were bought at 
second hand as cheaply as Tommy had 
predicted, applauded him with eyes and 
mouth for a full week, after which he 
saw things in a new light. Gav of 
course was to enter the bursary lists 
anon, and he had supposed that Cathro 
would have the last year’s schooling of 
him, but no, his father decided to send 
him for the grand final grind to Mr. 
Ogilvy of Glen Quharity, a famous 
dominie between whom and Mr. Dis- 
hart existed a friendship that none had 
ever got at the root of. Mr. Cathro was 
more annoyed than he cared to show, 
Gav being of all the boys of that time 
the one likeliest to do his teacher hon- 
or at the university competitions, but 
Tommy, though the decision cost him 
an adherent, was not ill-pleased, for he 
had discovered that Gav was one of 
those irritating boys who like to be 
leader. Gav, as has been said, sudden- 
ly saw Tommy’s victory over Messrs. 
Birkie, Francie, etc., in a new light ; 
this was because when he wanted back 
the shilling which he had contributed 
to the funds for buying their purchases, 
Tommy replied, firmly : 

“T canna gie you the shilling, but 
Tll gie you the lantern and the tartan 
cloth we bought wi’ it.” 

“ What use could they be to me at 
Glen Quharity ?” Gav protested. 

“Oh, if they are no use to you,” Tom- 
my said, sweetly, “me and Corp is will- 
ing to buy them off you for threepence.” 

Then Gav became a scorner of du- 
plicity, but he had to consent to the 
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bargain, and again Corp said to Tommy, 
“Oh, you crittur!” But he was sorry 
to lose a fellow-couspirator. ‘“ 'There’s 
just the twa o’ us now,” he sighed. 

“Just twa!” cried Tommy. ‘“ What 
are you havering about, man? ‘There’s 
as mony as I like to whistle for.” 

* You mean Grizel and Elspeth, Iken, 
but——” 

“JT wasna thinking of the women- 
folk,” Tommy told him, with a con- 
temptuous wave of the hand. He went 
closer to Corp, and said, in a low voice, 
“The McKenzies are waiting !” 

“ Are they, though?” said Corp, per- 
plexed, as he had no notion who the 
McKenzies might be. 

* And Lochiel has twa hunder spears- 
men.” 

“ Do you say so?” 

“Young Kinnordy’s ettling to come 
out, and I meet Lord Airlie when the 
moon rises at the Loups o’ Kenny, and 
auld Bradwardine’s as spunky as ever, 
and there’s fifty wild highlandmen lying 
ready in the muckle cave of Clova.” 

He spoke so earnestly that Corp could 
only ejaculate, “ Michty me!” 

* But of course they winna rise,” con- 
tinued Tommy, darkly, “ till he lands.” 

“Of course no,” said Corp, “ but— 
wha is he ?” 

“Himsel’,” whispered Tommy, “the 
Chevalier !” 

Corp hesitated. “But, I thought,” he 
said, diffidently, “I thought you——” 

“So Iam,” said Tommy. 

“ But you said he hadna landed yet?” 

* Neither he has.” 

“ But you e 

“Weel ?” 

“You're here, are you no?” 

Tommy stamped his foot in irritation. 
“You're slow in the uptak,” he said. 
“Tm no here. How can I be here when 
I'm at St. Germains ?” 

“Dinna be angry wi me,” Corp 
begged. “I ken you're ower the water, 
but when I see you, I kind of forget ; 
and just for the minute I think you're 
here.” : 

“ Weel, think afore you speak.” 

“TIl try, but that’s teuch work. When 
do you come to Scotland ?” 

“Tm no sure ; but as soon as I’m ripe.” 

At nights Tommy now sometimes lay 
among the cabbages of the school-house 
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watching the shadow of Black Cathro 
on his sitting-room blind. Cathro never 
knew he was there. The reason Tommy 
lay among the cabbages was that there 
was a price upon his head. 

“But if Black Cathro wanted to get 
the blood-money,” Corp said, apologeti- 
cally, “he could nab you ony day. He 
kens you fine.” 

Tommy smiled meaningly. “ Not 
him,” he answered, “I’ve cheated him 
bonny, he hasna a notion wha I am. 
Corp, would you like a good laugh ?” 

“That I would.” 

“Weel, then, Ill tell you wha he 
thinks Iam. Do you ken a little house 
yont the road a bitty frae Monypenny ?” 

“T ken no sic house,” said Corp, “ex- 
cept Aaron’s.” 

“ Aaron’s tha man as bides in it,” 
Tommy continued, hastily, “at least I 
think that’s the name. Weel, as you 
ken the house, you’ve maybe noticed a 
laddie that bides there too ?” 

“There's no laddie,” began Corp, 
“except Y 

“Let me see,” interrupted Tommy, 
“what was his name? Was it Peter? 
No. Was it Willie? Stop, I mind, it 
was Tommy.” ° 

He glared so that Corp dared not 
utter a word. ‘Have you notitched 
him ?” 

“T’ve—I’ve seen him,” Corp gasped. 

“Weel, this is the joke,” said Tom- 
my, trying vainly to restrain his mirth, 
“Cathro thinks I'm that laddie! Ho! 
ho! ho!” 

Corp scratched his head, then he bit 
his warts, then he spat upon his hands, 
then he said “ Damn.” 

The crisis came when Cathro, still 
ignorant that the heather was on fire, 
dropped some disparaging remarks 
about the Stuarts to his history class. 
Tommy said nothing, but—but one of 
the school-windows was without a snib, 
and next morning when the dominie 
reached his desk he was surprised to 
find on it a little cotton glove. He 
raised it on high, greatly puzzled, and 
then, as ever when he suspected knav- 
ery, his eyes sought Tommy, who was 
sitting on a form, his hands proudly 
folded. That the whelp had put the 
glove there, Cathro no longer doubted, 
and he would have liked to know why, 
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but was loath to give him the satisfac- 
tion of asking. So the gauntlet—for 
gauntlet it was—was laid aside, the 
while Tommy, his head bumming like a 
beeskep, muttered triumphantly through 
his teeth, “But he lifted it, he lifted it!” 
and at closing time it was flung in his 
face with this fair tribute: 

“Tm no a rich man, laddie, but I 
would give a pound note to know what 
you'll be at ten years from now.” 

There could be no mistaking the dire 
meaning of these words, and Tommy 
hurried, pale but determined, to the 
quarry, where Corp with a barrow in his 
hands was learning strange phrases by 
heart, and finding it a help to call his 
warts after the new swears. 

“Corp,” cried Tommy, firmly, “I've 
set sail!” 

On the following Saturday evening 
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Charles Edward landed in the den. 
In his bonnet was the white cockade, 
and round his waist a tartan sash ; 
though he had long passed man’s al- 
lotted span his face was still full of fire, 
his figure lithe and even boyish. For 
state reasons he had assumed the name 
of Captain Stroke. As he leapt ashore 
from the bark, the Dancing Shovel, he 
was received right loyally by Corp and 
other faithful adherents, of whom only 
two, and these of a sex to which his 
House was ever partial, were visible, ow- 
ing to the gathering gloom. Corp of 
that Ik sank on his knees at the water's 
edge, and kissing his royal master’s 
hand said, fervently, ‘“ Welcome, my 
prince, once more to ‘bonny Scotland ! ” 
Then he rose and whispered, but with 
scarcely less emotion, “There’s an egg 
to your tea.” 


(To be continued.) 


OLD MARBLEHEAD 


By Marguerite Merington 


No Doge’s ring hath covenanted it 
With gay processional, old ocean’s bride— 
Life, time, and death upon its face have writ 
Its commune with the seas it stands beside. 


Mark how the very houses seem to turn 
Their faces seaward from the crooked street 
Like anxious eyes that thro’ the darkness yearn 
Beyond the line where sky and ocean meet ; 


How by the cottage doors for gardens’ grace 
Bask veteran dories in their sea-past hours, 
Whose tide-worn timbers clasp in fond embrace 

A riot festival of summer flowers— 


Nasturtiums, dark-eyed pansies, nodding bells ; 
As some old sailor holds upon his knees 

His blooming grandchildren, and gladly tells 
To wondering child-eyes, stories of the seas. 
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Far out the lighthouse stands, a fortress walled 
On granite crag and pillared porphyry, 

Where billows cleft in sheen of emerald, 

White-panoplied, charge in from open sea. 








But earth, with mother’s arm inecurved, holds fast 

A placid harbor, on whose heaving breast : z 
In mirrored forestry of line and mast “ 
The fishing boats returned, at anchor, rest. 








At morn with sails spread to the wet salt wind 

The fisher seeks his harvest from the main, 
Nor ever knows, who leaves the land behind, q 
That he shall see the harbor lights again. 












The sweets of bayberry and wild-rose blown 
Earth’s greeting bear to ocean’s barren flower, 

And like a call from home when day is done 

Shines out the radiance from the lighthouse tower. 












No word speeds back the gull on slanting wing; 
No message breathes when sea and land winds meet; 

Only the mocking tide may haply bring 

Some drifted token to a watcher’s feet! 
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And ever they whose heart the wild waves claim, 

Heaping the winter hearth with splint of spar, 
Seek fancied tidings in its irian flame : 
,From some dear ship for aye beyond the bar. 4 












Or lapse long patient years from day to dark, ‘ 

Till on yon wind-swept hill beside the foam 4 
Gray, silent sentinels, the headstones, mark 4 
Who still wait their beloveds’ coming-home. 





Not wed as Venice fair with Doge’s ring 4 

And storied pageantry, old ocean’s bride ; 
Such human tales of love and suffering 4 
Write its eternal compact with the tide. 












THE EVOLUTION OF THE TROTTING HORSE 
FIRST PAPER 


By Hamilton Busbey 


omen HILE the rest of the world has 
m expended much of its en- 
thusiasm for horses upon 
runners, in this country na- 
tional interest has centred 
around the trotter. As in the case of 
many other sports and diversions, trot- 
ting began in the East and has spread 
throughout the States, so that the at- 
tractive features of every agricultural fair 
are the races for light-harness horses. 
The running horse, in recent years, has 
found particular favor in and around 
great centres of population like New 
York, where betting was made unpleas- 
antly conspicuous, but to the rest of the 
land the horse about which men talk and 
tell great stories is the trotting horse. 

In this article I hope to outline, for 
the first time in a popular magazine, the 
steps in the evolution of the trotting 
horse—a most interesting history, which 
has heretofore come to the public only 
in episodes which associate themselves 
with certain great names in the trotting 
world — names that have become con- 
nected with all sorts of articles of do- 
mestic use. 

The trotting horse has had the good 
fortune to win for his patrons a notable 
body of men whose careers have been 
honorable and distinguished in their 
various vocations, and who have trans- 
ferred the same honorable business 
methods to the development of the 
trotting horse in the United States. It 
is this respectable association that will 
appear from time to time throughout 
this necessarily hurried narrative, which 
I cannot better begin than with a de- 
scription of the gentlemen drivers 
whose competition of interest started 
the trotting horse on his career early 
in the century. 


ROAD-HOUSES AND GENTLEMEN DRIVERS 


Ar a Jockey Club dinner in 1818, dis- 
cussion drifted to the trotter, and a 
wager was made that no horse could be 


produced which could trot a mile in 
three minutes. Boston Blue was named 
at the post by Major William Jones, 
of Long Island, and Colonel Bond, of 
Maryland, and the old chronicle says 
that he “won cleverly and gained great 
renown.” This horse was subsequently 
purchased by Thomas Cooper, the tra- 
gedian, who drove him on several occa- 
sions from New York to Philadelphia 
and return. 

The New York Trotting Club was 
organized in 1825, for the purpose of 
improving the speed of road - horses, 
and its course was on Long Island, near 
the Jamaica turnpike. The initial 
purses were for races of two-mile and 
three-mile heats. In 1835 trotting was 
in vogue in the city of New York, and 
matches were ridden or driven, almost 
daily, on Third Avenue, from Harlem to 
Bull’s Head, in Twenty-fourth Street. 
The Harlem and Centreville Courses 
were also much used, and among the 
gentlemen who sat behind teams and 
handled them with skill were Hamilton 
Wilkes, William McLeod, and William 
Laight. “Frank Forrester” (William 
Henry Herbert), who participated in 
those scenes, wrote in 1856, with a tinge 
of sadness: “ Many things have passed 
since those days; many changes have 
rolled over the great city, which has 
been trebled in size, in population, in 
wealth, in commerce, and in luxury ; and 
I see but few around me who remember 
the things that then were as they were. 
Many a good and gallant heart is cold 
which would, I sometimes imagine, feel 
strangely and at a loss if it were in- 
formed again by the warm life-blood 
and brought back to revisit the places 
which it would no longer recognize.” 
It was not until 1845 that a mile was 
trotted in better than 2.30. 

In 1856, the year that Mr. Robert 
Bonner began to drive on the road, 
trotting had fallen into bad repute, and 
a resolute example was needed to lift 
it into public favor. 
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A house of refreshment, known as 
Burnham’s, on Bloomingdale Road and 
Seventy-sixth Street, was frequented by 
gentlemen riders; and the next road- 
house established was Jones’s, on the 
bluff overlooking the Hudson, and where 
the tomb of General Grant is located. 
The children who accompanied their 
parents to this charming spot played in 
the shade of trees during the time 
grooms cared for horses with steaming 
flanks, looked across to the Jersey shore, 
and down upon the silver flow, and 
called it “Mr. Jones’s River.” 

The next change was to Elm Park, on 
the Bloomingdale Road at Ninety-second 
Street. Here a club-house with a half- 
mile track was built, and admission was 
restricted to members. It was in high 
favor for five or six years, and promi- 
nent among the gentlemen who tried 
the speed of their horses on the track 
were Commodore Vanderbilt, Robert 
Bonner, Joseph Harker, Frank Work, 
Shepherd F. Knapp, William H. Van- 
derbilt, George B. Alley, George Gris- 
wold, Charles H. Kerner, William: Turn- 
bull, and Charles De Forrest. When 
Peter Dubois built a club-house with a 
half-mile track on Harlem Lane (now 
Eighth Avenue) and One Hundred and 
Forty-fifth Street, the gentlemen who 
had given stability to Elm Park moved 
there, and it was in the enjoyment of 
wide celebrity just after the close of the 
Civil War. When its gates were closed 
the riders scattered, some going to 
Bertholf’s, some to Florence’s, and some 
to Smith’s, all popular road - houses. 
This road rivalry stimulated breeding 
and advanced prices. Mr. Bonner had 
put Flatbush Maid and Lady Palmer to- 
gether, and they made a team which was 
the admiration of the town. In the au- 
tumn of 1861 he drove them around 
Union Course in 2.27, but there was a 
good deal of envious talk. Commodore 
Vanderbilt owned Post Boy and Plow 
Boy at that time, and his cronies whis- 
pered, with shoulder shrugs, that Mr. 
Bonner’s friends had timed the two 
mares fast to please him. May 10, 
1862, there was to be a race at Fashion 
Course, and Mr. Bonner managed so 
as to have Alderman Jewett, who con- 
trolled the track, invite the Commodore 
to a seat in the judges’ stand. Lady 
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Palmer and Flatbush Maid had been 
driven from their stable in the city to 
the course, and all eyes were immediate- 
ly on them when Mr. Bonner appeared 
in front of the judges’ stand. The team 
was driven to road wagon, two miles, in 
5.014, the first mile in 2.26, and doubts 
about their speed were completely wiped 
out. 

The performance produced a marked 
sensation, and the Commodore was too 
much of a man to withhold his indi- 
vidual praise. The first real friction 
between those two prominent riders 
occurred at the Dubois track. 

The Commodore stopped in front of 
the club-house one day with a newly 
purchased team, and when informed 
that Mr. Bonner had just driven a fast 
quarter, sneered: “ What is a quarter 
on a half-mile track ?” 

Mr. Bonner, who was sitting on the 
piazza, sprang to his feet, and said, with 
considerable emphasis : 

“Commodore, I can beat your team 
a quarter, a half mile, a mile, or two 
niles.” 

The grim-faced old gentleman simply 
remarked, “We will see about that,” 
and his rival replied, “All right.” 

The feeling grew, and just after the 
purchase of Dexter, Commodore Van- 
derbilt bought Mountain Boy, who was 
faster than his record of 2.20%, and when 
his friends began to brag about his 
ability to beat 2.174, Mr. Bonner paid 
$20,000 for Edward Everett, the sire of 
Mountain Boy. 

After this the Commodore could not 
grow enthusiastic over his horse with- 
out reflecting credit on a horse in the 
Bonner stable. The double-team rival- 
ry, in which Frank Work, T. C. East- 
man, C. J. Hamlin, W. H. Vanderbilt, 
John D. Rockefeller, and William Rock- 
efeller participated, also assisted in ex- 
panding the breeding industry. 


THE GREAT SIRES OF TROTTERS 


In 1768, near Leeds, England, a gray 
horse, Mambrino, was foaled, whose 
blood became a factor in the harness 
type. He was by Engineer, a son of 
Sampson, who traced directly to the 
Darley Arabian, and he won a number 
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of races for Lord Grosvenor. He was 
a horse of lofty style, and laid in his 
native country the foundation of some 
of the finest coach-horses ever produced 
there. Only two of his get were brought 
to the United States. Mambrino, a 
chestnut mare, was imported into South 
Carolina in 1787, and among her prod- 
uce was Eliza, who, 
bred to Sir Archy, 
produced Ber- 
trand, sire of Gray 
Eagle, a_ horse 
whose blood is 
prominent ina 
number of trotters 
of merit. Messen- 
ger, foaled in 1780, 
was imported in 
May, 1788, by 
Thomas Benger, 
of Bristol, Pa., and 
he became the 
fountain - head of 
a powerful family 
of trotters. He 


was a gray of 


much vitality and 


substance, stand- 
ing 15.3, and his 
dam was by Turf, 
a descendant of 
the Godolphin 
Arabian. He 
started, previous 
to his importa- 
tion, in fourteen 
races, and won 
eight times. He 
had natural trot- 
ting action, and 
this, with cultiva- 
tion, became the 
established gait of 


his descendants. | 
Se 
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courageous chestnut mare of 15.3, called 
Amazonia, of untraced blood, was bred 
to Mambrino, and the outcome was a 
bay horse, called Abdallah, foaled in 
1823, at Salisbury Place, Long Island. 
He was ridden under saddle, instead 
of being used in harness, and an old 
description says he had powerful back, 
loins, and quar- 
ters, with vigorous 
and elastic mo- 
tion. He went to 
Kentucky in 1839, 
but subsequently 
returned to New 
York, and died in 
November, 1854, 
of starvation and 
neglect, on a bar- 
ren Long Island 
beach, and was 
buried in the sand. 

Three of the 
sons of Abdallah 
—Sir Walter, 
O’Blennis, and 
Frank Forrester 
—trotted to rec- 
ords of 2.80 and 
better. The 
Charles Kent 
mare, by imp. Bell- 
founder, grand- 
dam One Eye, a 
mare inbred to 
Messenger, was 
sent to Abdallah, 
and the produce 
was a bay colt, 
foaled May 5, 
1849, at Sugar 
Loaf, near Ches- 
ter, Orange Coun- 
ty, N. Y. A plain 
farmer, William 








He was kept in the 
States of Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, 
and New York, 
and died at the 
ripe age of twenty-eight, on the farm of 
Townsend Cock, Oyster Bay, L. I. 

A thoroughbred daughter of imp. 
Sour Crout was mated with Messenger, 
and the result was the bay horse Mam- 
brino, foaled in 1807. He is distin- 
guished as a progenitor of trotters. <A 


Head of Colt at Three Months and Mature Trotting Horse. 
Bay filly (by Prince George, dam Elise), and bay stal- 
lion Prince George (twelve years old). 


From photographs made at Stony Ford, Fune 17, 1895. 


M. Rysdyk, pur- 
chased the mare 
and colt, when the 
colt was five weeks 
old, from the 
breeder, Jonas Seely, for $125. The far- 
mer sat on a fence and thought anxious- 
ly over the question before closing the 
bargain, because he did not see clearly 
just how he could raise all the money. 
The colt grew into a horse of great 
power, standing 15.13 at the withers and 
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The First Haltering. 


15.3 at the rump, and was named Ham- 
bletonian. As a three-year old, after 
he had been in harness but four times, 
he was taken to the Union Course, on 
Long Island, the first track he ever saw, 
and driven a mile on it in 2.48. He 
was afraid of the fence, and repeatedly 


Manatee: 


(Same filly as shown on facing page.) 


shied. Had it not 
been for this, better 
time would have been 
made. 

Mr. David Bonner, 
who knew him inti- 
mately, and who first 
persuaded Mr. Rysdyk 
to advance the stud fee 
to $100, is confident 
that Hambletonian 
would have _ trotted, 
with training, to a rec- 
ord of 2.30 or better. 
When two years old, 
Hambletonian was 
bred to four mares, 
and got three colts, 
one of which was Alex- 
ander’s Abdallah, sire 
of the renowned Gold- 
smith Maid, and of 
Belmont, sire of fifty- 
nine speed-producing 
stallions and forty-eight speed - pro- 
ducing mares. Hambletonian’s fee was 
raised to $100 in 1864, to $300 in 
1865, and to $500 in 1866. During his 
stud career he sired 1,330 colts and 
earned $205,750. He died March 27, 
1876, aged twenty-six years, ten months, 
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Breaking to Harness. (Bay colt, one year old. By Prince George, dam Reality.) 
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In Harness. (Chestnut filly, two years old. By Alcantara, dam Camille.) 


and twenty-two days, and a handsome She was almost a skeleton, having 
monument marks his grave at Chester. fractured an ankle during the winter 
while being driven to sleigh, and her 

At a road-house, on Third Avenue, owner was urged to destroy her. He 
New York, Mr. L. J. Sutton saw, in the objected, and Mr. Sutton was induced 
spring of 1851, a blood-like resolutely to take her to Orange County. She 
stamped mare called Katy Darling. improved on grass, and August 27th 














Breaking to Wagon. (Bay filly, two years old. By Nutwood, dam Alma.) 
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From photographs made at 
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Ready for Exercise. 


was bred to Hambletonian, who was 
then two years old, and September 22, 
1852, she gave birth to a bay colt 
known in equine history as Alexander’s 


Abdallah, referred to above. She had 
but one other foal, a chestnut colt 
by Hector. It was gelded and never 
emerged from obscurity. Katy Dar- 
line’s blood was never traced, and the 
mare found a grave in Iowa. 

Mambrino, the son of Messenger, was 
bred to a daughter of Paymaster, and 
the result was a bay horse, foaled in 
1826, called Mambrino Paymaster. A 
strong-made, dark brown mare, with a 
great deal of nerve and possessing more 
than ordinary speed, was sent to Mam- 
brino Paymaster, and the produce was 
Mambrino Chief, a natural trotter, 
born in 1845. The colts by other stal- 
lions out of this mare never developed 
speed. 

Mr. Edwin Thorne, who purchased 
Mambrino Chief for Mr. James B. Clay, 
son of Henry Clay, and sent him to 
Ashland, in 1853, describes the stallion 
as having a plain head full of character, 
a good neck with excellent shoulders, 
and strong legs, with large, flat feet. 
The horse proved a great success in 
Kentucky, but when Mr. Clay sold him 
under the hammer, he had thick wind 


“A TROTTING HORSE. 
Stony Ford, Fune 17, 1895. 


(Black horse, three years old. 


By Alcantara, dam Camille.) 


and three quarter cracks. He died in 
Woodford County, Ky., March 28, 1862. 
The mares which carried the blood of 
four-mile runners gave finish to his 
progeny, and when these were mated 
with the sons of Hambletonian, a gold- 
en nick was found. Kindred blood 
was brought together after being separ- 
ated by climate and out-cross, and dis- 
position to trot was thus intensified. 
Gait was confirmed and stride length- 
ened, 

George Wilkes was a brown horse, 
born in 1856, and got by Hambletonian, 
dam Dolly Spanker, a celebrated road 
mare. He was the only foal of the mare, 
to whom he has given imperishable re- 
nown. He trotted in October, 1868, at 
Providence, to a record of 2.22, and in 
1873 was taken to Kentucky and placed 
in the stud. He was regarded as slug- 
gish on the track, but in the Blue Grass 
region he met mares tracing through 
Mambrino Chief to the thoroughbred, 
which unquestionably nicked well with 
him, and he scored a brilliant success. 
He is the head of a trotting tribe of as- 
tonishing potency and power. Eighty- 
three of his sons and daughters obtained 
records, and thus far ninety-seven of 
his sons have sired eleven hundred and 
seventy-three trotters and three hun- 
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dred and fifty-two pacers. Seventy-four 
of his daughters have produced stand- 
ard speed. One of his sons, William L, 
carrying the blood of Mambrino Chief 
and American Star, sired Axtell. George 
Wilkes died in 1882, but each succeed- 
ing generation multiplies his fame. His 
ability to control action made him one 
of our most impressive sires. 

The fastest record in the tribe of 
George Wilkes is the 2.063 of Ralph 
Wilkes, made at Nashville, in October, 
1894, when this chestnut stallion was 
five years old. What was his fuli 
breeding? By Red Wilkes, who has, 
close up, the blood of Hambletonian 
and Mambrino Chief, dam Mary Mays, 
who combines the blood of Mambrino 
Chief and American Eclipse. The 2.063 
of Ralph Wilkes is the record for stall- 
ions owned in New England. What 
a pity that a horse of such brilliant 
promise should suddenly die at the 
close of what was practically his first 
turf campaign ! 

The 2.10 list is very select, and I have 
tabulated eight horses in it, so that the 


reader may see at a glance the practical 
results of the system of breeding so brief- 
ly described. [See table, pp. 574-575. ] 

Iam a great believer in the potency 
of pure blood. It constantly struggles 
for the mastery of baser and weaker 
strains, and when it does not succeed as 
a controlling factor the result is uncer- 
tain. Through breeding in and weeding 
out we establish a trait, and keep rea- 
sonably clear of imperfections. As we 
recede from Hambletonian and Mam- 
brino Chief habit of action becomes 
more sure, more intense. The tracks on 
which speed is cultivated have multi- 
plied until we count them by the thou- 
sand, and in all public contests every 
break, every attempt to depart from the 
trot, is penalized by the rules. Rough- 
gaited animals, a fault largely due to 
conformation, soon disappear from the 
public eye and better ones take their 
places, and on being retired from the 
track enter the stud, where they are 
given a chance to perpetuate their good 
qualities. In this way the breed is im- 


proved from generation to generation. 














LADY SUFFOLK (2.26, June 14, 1849), the first horse to trot a mile in less than 2.30. 


Reproduced from a lithograph 


permission of Currier & Ives. 








“ TAKING THE REINS.” 


President-elect Grant driving Dexter (2.171%) at Buffalo, August 14, 1867. 


Drawn by Fohn Wo Ehninger ; 


RECORD-BREAKING, FROM LADY SUFFOLK 
ALIX 


TO 


Lavy Surrork was the first horse to 
trot a mile in better than 2.30. That 
was fifty years ago. Now the horses 
which hold records of 2.30 and better 
number fifteen thousand three hundred 
and forty-four. I append a brief table 
showing the pronounced record-break- 
ing steps. 


Lady Suffolk, gr. m., foaled 1833, by En- 
gineer 2d, dam by Don Quixote ; ; Beacon Course, 
Hoboken, N. J., October 13, 1845....... 2.294 

Flora Temple, b. m., foaled 1845, by Bogus 
Hunter, dam Madam Temple ; mae” 
Mich., 

Dexter, br. g., foaled 1858, by Rysdyk’s 8 
Hambletonian, dam Clara, by Seely’s American 
Star; Buffalo, N. Y., August 14, 1867. ..2.174 

Goldsmith Maid, b. m., foaled 1857, by Alex- 
ander’s Abdallah, dam Ab. by Abdallah 1st; 
Mystic Park, Boston, September 2, 1874. .2.14 

Rarus, b. g., foaled 1867, by Conklin’s Ab- 
dallah, dam Nancy Awful, by — 
Buffalo, N. Y., August 3, 1878 

St. Julien, b. g., foaled 1869, by Volunteer, 
dam Flora, by Harry Clay ; Hartford, Conn., 
PAU Torr 7 GR | 0) |) eh hr rr ap 2.114 

Jay-eye-see, blk. g., foaled 1878, by Dicta- 
tor, dam Midnight, by Pilot, Jr., 2d dam Twi- 
light, by Lexington: Providence, R. I., Au- 
gust 1, 1884 


reproduced by permitsston of Mrs. 


By Rysdyk’s Hambletonian, dam Clara. 


Fohn W. Ehninger. 


Maud §S., ch. m., foaled 1874, by Harold, 
dam Miss Russell, by Pilot, Jr., 2d dam Sally 
Russell, by Boston; Cleveland, O., July 30, 


Sunol, b. 
dam Waxana, by 
Waxy, by Lexington : 
20, 1891 

‘Naney Hanks, br. 1 


m., foaled 1886, by Electioneer, 
General Benton, 2d dam 
Stockton, Cal., October 


1., foaled 1886, by Happy 
Medium, dam Kane! Lee, by Dictator; Terre 
Haute, Ind., September 28, 1892.........2.04 
Alia, b. m., foaled 1888, by Patronage, dam 
Atlanta, by Attorney ; Galesburg, IIll., Septem- 
ber 19, 1894 ‘ 


BEST TROTTING RECORDS FROM ONE YEAR TO 
FOUR YEARS OLD 


Adbell (1 year), br. h., foaled 1898, by Ad- 
vertiser, dam Beautiful Bells ; San José, Cal., 
September 20, LSO8 | cs2sivcicaresiewacteese-ace 2.23 

Arion (2 years), b. h., foaled 1889, by Elec- 
tioneer, dam Manette, by Nutwood ; Stockton, 
Cal., November 10, 1891 

Fantasy (3 years), b. m., 
Chimes, dam Homora, by Almonarch : 
ville, Tenn., October 17, 

Fantasy (4 years), b. m. ; 
September 13, 1894 


foaled 1890. by 
Nash- 


Terre Haute, 


Ind. 
2.0 


FAST PACERS 


Tue fast pace is due to conformation 
rather than mental traits. A horse 
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Zurstiwntn DLA, 
Rysdyk’s Hambletonian. 


MAMBRINO 
By imp. Messenger, dam by imp. Sour Crout. 
Sire of 
| 


| 
Mambrino Paymaster, Sire of Abadlish, Sire of 


senna | Chief, Sire of Hambletonian, Sire of 
| 


| | | 
Woodford Mambrino, Sire of Mambrino Patchen, Sire of Harold, Sire of Alexander’s Abdallah, Sire of 


| | | 
Pancoast, Sire of Mary Mambrinoe, Dam of Attorney, Sire of Maud, Dam of 
| 


| q 
Patronage, Sire of Atlanta, Dam of 
| 


| 
ALIX, 2.033 


Mambrino, Sire of 


B a “yal 
Mambrino Paymaster, Sire of Abdallah, Sire of 
| | 
Mambrino Chief, Sire of Hambletonian, Sire of 


| 
Dolly, Dam of Dictator, Sire of 
| | 





~. 

Director, Sire of 
| 

DIRECTUM, 2.0544 


Mambrino Chief, Sire of Hambletonian, Sire of 


| 
Sally Anderson, Dam of Bay Chief, Sire of 
| 


' ! 
Almont, Sire of Bald Chief, Sire of 
j 
| 
Almont, dr., Sire of Minnehaha, Dam of 


Sophia, Dam of a Bells, Dam of Electioneer, Sire of 
| | 


| <i R 
Homora, Dam of Chimes, Sire of 
| | 


| 
Fantasy, 2.06 


Mambrino Chief, Sire of Hambletonian, Sire of 
| 


- : 
Mambrino Patchen, Sire of Queen 


i 
Dido, Dam of George Wilkes, Sire of 
= | 


Sane 7 
Mary Mays, Dam of Red 6 ee Sire of 


peo 
RaLpH WILKES, 2.0634 


TABLE SHOWING THE PEDIGREES OF 





Alexander's Abdallah. Mambrino Chief |l. 


Mambrino Chief, Sire of Hambletonian, Sire of 
| 


; ; | | 
Celeste, Dam of Guy Miller, Sire of Adams Mare, Daim of Fleetwing, Dam of 
| | | 


‘ 
Delmonico, Sire of 


Sultana, Dam of 
i 


| 
Sultan, Sire of 
| 


| 
STAMBOUL, 2.0714 


Mambrino Chief, Sire of Hambletonian, Sire of 


? : . | | 
Woodford Mambrino, Sire of Vara, Dam of Harold, Sire of 
| 





| 
Eventide, Dam of Lord Russell, Sire of 
- Scambemanens | 


| 
KREMLIN, 2.0734 


Mambrino Chief, Sire of Hambletonian, Sire of 


| I 
aa Dam of Alexander’s Abdallah, Sire of Electioneer, Sire of 
| 


| 

Belmont, Sire of 
| 
' 

Nutwood, Sire of 


Manette, Dain of 


| 
ARION, 2.0734 


Mambrino Chief, Sire of Hambletonian, Sire of 
——— - | ane 
| | 
Clark Chief, Sire of Mambrino Patchen, Sire of George Wilkes, Sire of 
| 


| | 
Ella, Dam of Alma Mater, Dam of | 
| 


| 
Alcyone, Sire of 
| 


| 


MARTHA WILKES, 2.08 
EIGHT HORSES IN THE 2.10 LIST. 
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paces because there is 
not sufficient length of 
body to permit with 
ease a diagonal stroke. 
The form is such that 
the hind leg follows 
the corresponding 
fore leg in order to 
avoid interference. 
Changing the shoe- 
bearings will frequent- 
ly convert a pacer into 
a trotter. The science 
of shoeing, unfortu- 
nately for the horse, has 
been mastered by but 
comparatively few men. 
It is a profound study. 

During the summer 
and autumn of 1895 a 











series of great races 


Robert J., Joe Patchen, 

and John R. Gentry, for the pacing 
championship. Each struggle was wit- 
nessed by excited thousands. Robert 
J.isasmall bay gelding, foaled in 1888, 
by Hartford (son of Harold and Ju- 
dith by Mambrino Chief), dam Geral- 
dine by Jay Gould, 2.213 (son of Rys- 
dyk’s Hambletonian and Lady San- 
ford by Seely’s American Star). He 
is badly knee-sprung, but as he was 
born this way, the defect or blemish 
does not seem to be a handicap on 
his speed and courage. Joe Patchen 
is a black horse, foaled in 1889, by 
Patchen Wilkes (son of George Wilkes 
and Kitty Patchen by Mambrino Pat- 
chen), dam Josephine Young by Joe 
Young, who trotted to a record of 
2.193. John R. Gentry is a bay horse, 
foaled in 1889, by Ashland Wilkes (son 
of Red Wilkes and Daisy B. by Admin- 
istrator, by Rysdyk’s Hambletonian), 
dam Damewood by Wedgewood, who 
trotted to a record of 2.19, and who was 
sired by Belmont, dam Woodbine by 
thoroughbred Woodford. 

Each of these great pacers, it will be 
observed, is strictly trotting - bred. 
Neither reduced his record in the fierce 
contention of 1895 for the pacing 
crown. The 2.014 of Robert J., like 
the 2.032 of John R. Gentry and the 
2.04 of Joe Patchen, was made in the 
season of 1894. 


Robert J., the Champion Pacer (2.01}¢) 
took place between iia adi 


tograph made at Fleetwood Park, August 30, 1805. 


BEST PACING RECORDS FROM ONE YEAR TO 
SIX YEARS OLD 


Belle Acton (1 year), b. m., by Shadeland 
Onward, dam Lottie P., by Blue Bull, 1892. 
2. 20% 
Directly (2 years), blk. h., by Direct, dam 
Mabel by Naubec, 1894 
Whirligig (3 years), br. m., 
Minnie Barrington, 1894 2. 
Online (4 years), b. h., by Shadeland On- 
ward, dam Angeline, 1894 
John Lt. Gentry (5 years), b. h., by Ashland 
Wilkes, dam Damewood, by Wedgewood, 1894. 
2.033 
Robert J. (6 years), b. g., by Hartford, dam 
Geraldine, by Jay Gould, 1894 


LADY SUFFOLK 


Lapy Surro.k was a gray mare, 15.2, 
and she took her name from the county 
of Suffolk, in which she was born in 
1833. Tlie stable at Smithtown, Long 
Island, which she formerly occupied, 
still stands, scarred by time, and vis- 
itors to that section who know the his- 
tory of the mare stop to look at it with 
curious eyes. Lady Suffolk was sired 
by Engineer 2d, a son of Engineer, a 
son of Messenger, and her dam was by 
Don Quixote, a son of Messenger. She 
made her first public appearance in 
February, 1838, and trotted three hard 
heats to win the beggarly sum of $11. 
After that she travelled the country 
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Joe Patchen (2.04). 


From a photograph made 


over, and her name became a household 
word. She was on the turf nearly six- 


teen years, and won eighty-eight of the 
one hundred and sixty-one races in 


which she competed. Her best time, 
2.263, was made to saddle when she 
was ten years old. 


at Fleetwood Park, 


called Flora Tem- 
ple. She was 
born in 1845 in 
Oneida County, 
N. Y., and her 
sire was Bogus 
Hunter,: son of 
Old Kentucky 
Hunter, and her 
dam was Madam 
Temple, by Terry 
Horse, who car- 
ried Arabian 
blood. She 
worked in a liv- 
ery stable, and 
came to Dutchess 
County, in June, 
1850, and was 
sold to Welling- 
ton Velie for 
$175, who sold 
uadisie auc sti her to George E. 

Perrin, of New 
York City. She made her track début 
in September, 1850, at Union Course, 
Long Island, and subsequently ap- 
peared on the leading tracks of the 
country, and was cheered as the incom- 
parable trotting queen. She was pur- 





Her harness record 
is 2.29}. 

In 1853 she was 
bred to Black Hawk, 
at Bridport, Vt., and 
a foal was premature- 
ly born. She died 
March 7, 1854, and 
her skin was removed 
and stuffed, and the 
effigy stood for sev- 
eral years before a 
harness store in the 
city of New York. 


FLORA TEMPLE 


Ar Kalamazoo, 
Mich., October 15, 
1859, 2.20 was first 
beaten by a trotter. 
This great record for 
those days was made 
by a blood bay mare 
standing 14.2, and 











John R. Gentry (2.0334) and his Driver, Myron H. McHenry. 


From a photograph made in 1895 
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chased at the close of her turf career 
by Mr. A. Welch, of Chestnut Hill, who 
bred her and got three of her foals. 
She died December 21, 1877, and her 
grave at Erdenheim, near that of Leam- 
ington, son of Iroquois, is marked by : 
stone slab. 

Prince Imperial, her second foal, 
trotted a trial for Mr. Bonner, at the 
time he owned him, in 2.233, and he is 
now a 2.30 sire. The Queen’s Daugh- 
ter, the third and last foal, was sired by 
Leamington, and she is a producing 
mare. 

HOW THE RECORD WAS LOWERED 

Dexter reduced the record to 2.174 
in 1867, and Goldsmith Maid carried 
it down to 2.14 in 1874. Rarus, driven 
by John Splan, was the next record- 
breaker. He trotted in 2.13}, at Buf- 
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falo, August 3, 1878, and Mr. Bonner 
paid $36,000 for him. He was a horse 
of majestic stride, trotted in 2.11} at 
Tarrytown, traced to Messenger, and 
died badly crippled by rheumatism. 

St. Julien, by Volunteer (son of Ham- 
bletonian), dam Flora, by Harry Clay, 
obtained a record of 2.114 at Hartford, 
August 27, 1880, and he surrendered 
the crown to Maud S., who surrendered 
it for a single day to Jay-eye-see, and. 
after her came Sunol, 2.08}, Nancy 
Hanks, 2.04, and Alix, 2.033. 


THE KITE-SHAPED TRACK AND BICYCLE 


SULKY 


Tue first kite-shaped track to com- 
mand general attention was built at 
Independence, Ia., in 1890. Its one 
long turn made it considerably faster 








King René. 
A View at Ashland Farm, Kentucky, showing Dictator and King René. 


Drawn from photographs ; 


Dictator. 


the picture of Dictator by permission of Schretber. 
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Primrose. 


Miss Russell. Russia. 


In Front of the Gate at Woodburn Farm, Kentucky, showing Miss Russell (thirty years old, dam of Maud S.), Russia (sis- 
ter to Maud S.), and Primrose. 


Drawn by W.R. 


than the regulation or oval track with 
two turns. A kite record, therefore, is 
not valued as highly as a regulation 
track record. 

In July, 1892, the 28-inch wheel, 
pneumatic tire, of the bicycle, was ap- 
plied to the sulky, and it was quickly 
demonstrated to be so much faster 
than the high-wheel sulky that its use 


Letgh from photographs. 


is now almost universal. It is rare to 
see a high-wheel sulky in a race. As 
the bicycle is from four to five seconds 
faster than the high-wheel, a record to 
that kind of vehicle ranks lower than 
one made to the old-fashioned sulky. 
The best record to high-wheel sulky on 
a regulation track is the 2.083 of Maud 
S. The best record to high-wheel sulky 
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on a kite track is the 2.08} of Sunol. 
The records of Nancy Hanks and Alix 
were made to bicycle sulky.. Maud S. 
trotted to a thirty-eight pound sulky, 
and Alix to a sulky of twenty-eight 
pounds. The two-year old record of 
Arion was made to high-wheel sulky on 
a kite, and on the strength of it he 
was sold for $125,000. The pacing 
records of John R. Gentry, 2.033, and 
Robert J., 2.014, were made to bi- 
cycle. 


GOLDSMITH MAID 


In September, 1882, while on a vis- 
it to Fashion Stud Farm, Goldsmith 
Maid came under my inspection. The 
famous mare, who with Budd Doble 
behind her had drawn admiring thou- 
sands in all parts of the country, 
and won more money than any other 
trotter, was then twenty-five years old. 
She had been on the turf twelve con- 
secutive years, and was the first horse 
to beat 2.174, and to carry the record 
down to 2.14. She trotted the best race 
of her life when nineteen years old, thus 


showing remarkable vitality. She stood 
15.1 hands high, and her average trot- 


ting weight was 820 pounds. Charley 
Cockran, the groom, was an old man, 
of much experience, and when attention 
was directed to a knot on the near 
hind leg of the mare, he said: “ When 
I took charge of the Maid, in 1873, the 
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knot was as big as a hen’s egg. I used 
on it the yolks of eggs and table salt, 
also plantain leaves and vinegar, and 
rapidly reduced it. During the seven 
years I was with her on the turf I put 
a bandage of plantain leaves and vinegar 
on the leg every night on going to bed, 
and when I took it off in the morning 
always found the limb nice and cool. 
In this way I kept the fever down.” 

Goldsmith maid produced three colts 
at Fashion Farm, all by General Wash- 
ington, a son of General Knox and 
Lady Thorne. The first one ran against 
a stone fence and killed itself. The 
second came in 1880, and he is now a 
distinguished sire, Stranger. The third 
was a filly. When the ex-queen of the 
trotting turf died she was buried with 
much formality by the side of the track, 
near the grave of her old turf rival, 
Lady Thorne. 


THE WONDERFUL CAREER OF DEXTER 


Mr. Jonas Hawxrys, of Orange County, 
obtained from a strolling gypsy band a 
brown mare, 15.2, with four white feet. 
He used her for a family nag and by 
Seely’s American Star got a black filly, 
foaled in 1848, which was named Clara. 
The filly became the property of his son, 
Jonathan Hawkins, and she grew into a 
mare of 14.3. She had a star, snip, and 
three white feet, and was driven pretty 








Trying Out in Sulkies at Stony Ford. 


(Prince George, twelve years old, and Donnocona, five years old. 


Both by Ken 


tucky Prince, dams Lady Dexter and Alma.) 


From a photograph made 


Fune 17, 1895. 
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hard on the country roads by her 
young master. In 1857 by Rysdyk’s 
Hambletonian, she had the paragon, 
Dexter. The brown gelding with blaze 
and four white feet was purchased by 
Mr. George B. Alley for $400, and he 
subsequently became the property of 
Mr. A. F. Faweett. Dexter, under the 
tutorship of Hiram Woodruff, made 
his first public appearance at Fashion 
Course, May 4, 1864. He met and de- 
feated, during his short but brilliant 
turf career, such horses as General 
Butler, George M. Patchen, Jr., Lady 
Thorne, and Goldsmith Maid, and he 
probably was in the enjoyment of more 
world-wide fame than any horse foaled 
on American soil. He brought Budd 
Doble into public notice, and the sight 
of the white-faced gelding coming with 
tremendous force down the home- 


stretch inspired the loftiest dreams. 
The people swung their hats and 
shouted, “Hurrah for Dexter! 
live the horse of the century !” 


Long 


DEXTER PURCHASED BY ROBERT BONNER 


Ar Buffalo, August 14, 1867, Dexter, 
then nine years old, started against the 
time of Flora Temple, 2.193, and made 
the first mile in 2.203. Ben Mace drove 
Charlotte F. as a pace-maker, and Doble 
rated the gelding well in the second 
heat, and reduced the record to 2.174. 
After the time had been hung out, and 
while the people were still cheering, 
Mr. Bonner entered the judges’ stand 
and the announcement was made that 
he had purchased Dexter. The price 
paid was $35,000, including a commis- 
sion of $2,000 to the agent. It was as- 
sumed that 2.17} represented the limit 
of trotting speed, and the white-legged 
gelding was everywhere hailed as King. 
Just after purchasing the horse Mr. 
Bonner sent a characteristic despatch 
to a friend in New York: 

“T saw Niagara Falls this morning 
for the first time, and I came down here 
this afternoon to see that other great 
wonder, Dexter, when he trotted in the 
unprecedented time of 2.17}. You know 
I like to own all the best things, and 
inasmuch as I could not buy the Falls, I 
thought I would do the next best thing 
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and buy Dexter. He will go into my 
stable on the tenth of next month.” 

In a race with Ethan Allen and run- 
ning mate, Dexter was timed a mile in 
2.16, and Mr. Bonner drove him, at 
Prospect Park, to road wagon, entire 
weight three hundred and _ sixteen 
pounds, in 2.21%. Although not a large 
horse, weight did not seem to anchor 
him. Among the stable companions of 
Dexter were Startle, who trotted at Fleet- 
wood Park in 2.19 ; Music, 2.183? ; John 
Taylor, 2.187; Molsey, 2.18} ; May Bird, 
2.21; Maud Macey, 2.17 ; Pocahontas, 
2.172; Joe Elliott, 2.153, and Grafton, 
2.153. The time given for each is not a 
record, but it was absolutely made to 
high-wheel sulky on the three-quarters 
track at Tarrytown. Later Rarus and 
Edwin Forrest were added to the re- 
markable list of horses kept solely for 
pleasure-driving. Daily there were ap- 
plications for cards of admission to the 
stable, and I remember going there with 
General John C. Breckenridge and the 
daughter of an ex-Governor of Ken- 
tucky. The ex-Vice-President grace- 
fully lifted his hat to the king of the 
trotting turf, and remarked that it was 
a pleasure to stand uncovered in the 
presence of greatness, while the hand- 
some woman put her arms around the 
neck of the fiery-tempered brown and 
spoke endearingly to him. When Mr. 
Bonner drove through Central Park or 
on the road, the exclamation was heard, 
“There goes Dexter,” and hundreds of 
eyes followed every motion of the 
horse. 

President-elect Grant, prior to his 
first inauguration, rode behind the 
brown gelding of whom all the world 
was talking, and soon after this the spir- 
ited crayon of Ehninger, ‘Taking the 
Reins,” appeared in the art-store win- 
dows. The popularity of Dexter was 
more pronounced than that of any other 
horse that has challenged public atten- 
tion. He could not perpetuate his virt- 
ues, but his blood courses the veins of 
great performers through his younger 
brother, Dictator. The dam of Nancy 
Hanks, 2.04, was a daughter of Dicta- 
tor; and Directum, 2.05}, is from the 
loins of a son of Dictator. Clara, the 
hip-shotten daughter of Seely’s Ameri- 
can Star, died in 1875, but her blood is 
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breeding on with wonderful power. 
We count four hundred and fourteen 
of her descendants in the 2.30 list. 

The grave of Dictator is at Ashland, 
the old home of Henry Clay. This 
farm, with its grassy slopes and noble 
trees, is now owned by Major H. C. 
McDowell, who married a granddaugh- 
ter of Henry Clay, and he is one of our 
most successful breeders. Mambrino 
Chief, whose daughter, Dolly, bred to 
Dictator, produced Director, 2.17, sire 
of Directum, who, as a four-year old, 
trotted down to the stallion record, was 
sheltered at Ashland when he was trans- 
ferred from New York to Kentucky. 


WOODBURN FARM 


In Woodford County, Ky., where the 
famed blue grass forms a thick carpet 
for unshod feet, and where the park-like 
appearance of the country reminds the 
travelled visitor of an English rural 
scene, is Woodburn Farm, a landed es- 
tate of 3,200 acres, which has been in 
the Alexander family for more than 
Short-horn cattle, 


one hundred years. 
Southdown sheep, and thoroughbred 
horses are reared there as well as trot- 
ters, but in this hasty glance at the es- 
tablishment I shall only go outside of 
the trotting department, to say that 
Lexington and Planet and Australian 


died on the farm. Robert A. Alexan- 
der, who founded the breeding stud, 
planned well, but he did not live to real- 
ize his dreams. A. J. Alexander is now 
at the head of the farm, but the prac- 
tical directing mind is Lucas Brodhead, 
who in a recent letter to me says: 

“The breeding of trotters systemati- 
cally, when the pedigrees emerged from 
chaos, began with Hambletonian, Mam- 
brino Chief, Pilot, Jr., and Clay. With 
their use breeders began to know what 
they would get. They are the founda- 
tion families.” 

Alexander’s Abdallah, one of the three 
colts sired by Rysdyk’s Hambletoni- 
an when he was a two-year old, was 
brought from Orange County to Wood- 
burn where, in the spring of 1863, he 
was bred to Belle, daughter of Mam- 
brino Chief, and got Belmont, a horse 
that ranks high as a progenitor of speed. 
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The descendants of Belmont which thus 
far have acquired records of 2.15 and 
better, number 65, and of these 32 are 
trotters, including Arion, 2.073, and 
Belle Vara, 2.083; and 33 are pacers, 
among them John R. Gentry, 2.033, and 
Manager, 2.062. Nutwood, by Belmont, 
dam Miss Russell, ranks as the greatest 
of living sires, with 1384 sons and daugh- 
ters holding records from 2.06% to 2.30. 

Woodburn felt the shock of civil war, 
and early in February, 1865, a guerilla 
band seized Alexander’s Abdallah, Bay 
Chief, and other horses, and made off 
with them. <A party of Federal soldiers 
were sent in pursuit, and came at the 
break of day upon a farm-house where 
the thieves had camped. Some of the 
outlaws were already mounted, but the 
one in charge of Abdallah did not get 
him out of the stable before the fight 
began. A soldier, in spite of protests 
of the Woodburn employees, who had 
accompanied the pursuing party, 
mounted Abdallah and rode him so 
hard that he fell exhausted. The horse 
was in no condition for severe work and 
was soon fatigued. He was abandoned 
in the road, in the rain, and died of 
pneumonia the next day, about thirty 
miles from home. A promising career 
was thus abruptly ended. Bay Chief, 
the companion of Abdallah, was out of 
the stable and mounted when the first 
shot was fired. A soldier in earnest 
pursuit of the guerilla, emptied his gun, 
and in striking at the man on Bay Chief, 
who was wounded in the leg and nose, 
lost his balance and fell to the ground. 
The guerilla promptly deserted the dis- 
abled stallion, and springing on the back 
of the soldier’s sound horse, escaped. 
It was a sad day for Woodburn, as both 
stallions were valued highly. 

Many great brood mares, such as 
Midnight, Dame Winnie, Woodbine, 
Waterwitch, Belle Dudley, Dahlia, Bi- 
cara, Primrose, and Eventide, have en- 
joyed the sun and shade of Woodburn ; 
but greatest of all is Miss Russell, who 
is white with age. She is a gray, born 
1865, and got by Pilot, Jr., a horse that, 
like Harry Clay, contributed to ease of 
motion ; dam, Sally Russell, a thor- 
oughbred daughter of Boston ; second 
dam, Maria Russell, by Thornton’s Rat- 
tler ; third dam, Miss Shepherd, by 
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Stockholder ; fourth dam, Miranda, by 
Top Gallant ; and fifth dam by Dio- 
med. Nutwood, by Belmont, was her 
first colt, born in 1870, and he trotted 
to a record of 2.18? before he entered 
the stud. Thirteen of Miss Russell’s 
eighteen sons and daughters acquired 
records or produced horses that ob- 
tained records. Her blood breeds on 
from generation to generation, and at 
the close of 1894 her descendants, with 
records from 2.062 to 2.30, numbered 
five hundred and thirty-nine. Sclavon- 
ic, her last-born, is five years old. 

Lord Russell, brother of Maud S., is 
the sire of that great race-horse, Krem- 
lin, 2.07%, and Lady Russell, the sister 
of Maud §S., had contributed three trot- 
ters to the list at the early age of ten. 
Miss Russell is a romantic figure under 
the oaks and walnuts of Woodburn. 
She and her produce have brought to 
Mr. Alexander’s farm in actual cash 
$184,541, notwithstanding the fact that 
the first five of her produce were sold 
before she had any reputation, bring- 
ing but $2,841. Among these five were 
Nutwood and Maud 8. The $184,541 


does not include the money paid for 
the get of Lord Russell or any other 
of her male descendants. 

The brightest gem in Miss Russell’s 


crown is Maud S%., and this peerless 
mare must always fill large space in 
equine history. 


MAUD S&. 


In the autumn of 1878, a party of 
gentlemen, travelling in the private car 
of Myron P. Bush, stopped at Chester 
Park, Cincinnati, and saw a chestnut 
mare, then four years old, driven a mile 
on the half-mile track in 2.26}. The 
performance excited much remark, and 
Mr. Joseph Harker, who was known to 
be in the confidence of Mr. William H. 
Vanderbilt, asked the history of the 
mare, and this is what he was told: In 
the spring of 1875 a chestnut filly, one 
year old, was sold under the hammer at 
Woodburn for $260. Captain Bugher, 
the purchaser, died, and his father sent 
the three-year-old filly to the stable of 
a young trainer at Chester Park, W. W. 
Bair, and directed: him to sell her to 
the first man that came along for $350. 
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Bair persuaded Captain George N. 
Stone to pay the price, and the young 
mare was named Maud &S., after his 
daughter. She showed great bursts of 
speed the spring she was four years 
old, but did not have much control of 
it. She rapidly improved under edu- 
cation, and Mr. Harker was so im- 
pressed with the belief that she could 
beat 2.20, that he agreed to pay $20,- 
000 for her if a mile was shown him 
that fast. Maud S. was shipped to 
Lexington, where a meeting was in 
progress, but the weather became bad 
and she was unable to start. After 
waiting three weeks her owner ordered 
her sent back to Cincinnati. 

I was idling in Kentucky that fall, 
and meeting Captain Stone an hour 
after the order had been given, per- 
suaded him to wait two or three days 
longer for sunshine. He drove rapidly 
to the railroad station, and finding that 
the mare had not started, owing to a 
belated train, told Bair to unload and 
take her back to the track. Bright 
weather followed and the mare started 
against the watch, and created a tre- 
mendous sensation by trotting a mile 
in 2.174, which was 3? seconds faster 
that the four-year-old time of Governor 
Sprague. It was a badly rated mile, 
the first half being in 1.06, but as it 
was the fastest mile that Bair had ever 
driven up to that time, no serious fault 
was found with him. 

Mr. Harker turned his option over to 
Mr. Vanderbilt, and the latter tele- 
graphed Captain Stone that he would 
take her at $20,000. Stone replied 
that he had promised Bair $1,000, and 
that he would not take less than $21,- 
000. Mr. Vanderbilt was much an- 
noyed by the extra demand, and came 
very near telegraphing a blunt refusal ; 
put he listened to his friends and the 
trade was closed. When Maud S. was 
led through the streets of Cincinnati to 
take an express car for New York, she 
received an ovation, thousands of peo- 
ple cheering her. Mr. Vanderbilt used 
her on the road for a time, and she 
gratified his pride. 

In 1880 she was again in the stable 
of Bair, and trotted against Trinket at 
Chicago, and obtained a record in the 
third heat of a race of 2.134. At Roch- 
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ester, the same summer, she had a 
duel against the watch with St. Julien, 
and as each made 2.113, the floral horse- 
shoe was divided between them. The 
contest provoked the wildest enthusi- 
asm. St. Julien went to Hartford and 
reduced his record to 2.114, and then 
Maud S. was sent to Chicago, where 
she cut her record to 2.103. The sharp 
rivalry enlisted the attention of the 
whole country. Inthe summer of 1881 
Maud 8S. reduced her record to 2.104, 
and it was rashly assumed that this was 
the trotting limit. 

A Vanderbilt held the record, and as 
there was no horse in sight that prom- 
ised to beat Maud S., who was not for 
sale at any price, Mr. Bonner chafed not 
a little. 


JAY-EYE-SEE 


JaY-EYE-SEE, a black gelding, bred at 
Georgetown, Ky., by Colonel Richard 
West, and foaled in 1878, has had asensa- 
tional career. His sire was a full broth- 
er of Dexter, and his dam, Midnight, 
was by Pilot, Jr., that got the dam of 


Maud §., and his second dam, Twilight, 
was by the great four-mile race-horse, 
Lexington, son of Boston. Mr. Har- 
rison Durkee, who owned half of Jay- 
eye-see, thought so little of him as a 
colt that he sold his interest for $75, 
and Mr. J. I. Case, a manufacturer at 
Racine, Wis., paid but $350 for the 
young horse. The colt was much un- 
der size and gelded. As a four-year- 
old he trotted a third heat in 2.19, mak- 
ing a new record for horses of that age, 
and as a five-year-old he trotted on 
the leading tracks of the country and 
reduced his record to 2.103. As a six- 
year-old his name was upon all lips, 
and his owner became, through him, 
one of the best-known men in the 
country. His best performance was at 
Belmont Park, Philadelphia, where, al- 
though badly rated, he trotted exhibi- 
tion miles in 2.11 and 2.10}. The Bel- 
mont track was slower than the one at 
Providence. In the autumn the little 
gelding succumbed to a nervous chill 
at Kalamazoo and passed into perma- 
nent eclipse as a trotter. He was next 
allowed to pace, and took a record at 
this way of going of 2.06}. The gelding 
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was but 14.3 hands without his shoes, 
and for a horse of his inches was the 
greatest trotter ever foaled. 

Mothers do not always produce alike. 
Midas, the first-born of Midnight, was a 
big, coarse fellow, and was used as a 
carriage horse at Woodburn. People 
who rode behind him when the star of 
Jay-eye-see was at its zenith marvelled 
much that such a plodder should have 
come from such an illustrious mare. 

The star of Jay-eye-see was shining 
very brightly in the early season of 
1884, and dry bones rattled when the 
fact was published that Mr. Jerome I. 
Case had placed a forfeit of $5,000 in 
my hands to match Jay-eye-see for a 
race or exhibition heat-against any 
horse, for $10,000 a side, half forfeit. 
Mr. Vanderbilt stated in an authorized 
interview that he was keeping Maud S. 
for his own amusement, and that she was 
undoubtedly the fastest piece of horse- 
flesh in the world. I reminded him 
that he had allowed her to trot in races, 
and that if he wished to convince the 
public that she was really faster than 
Jay-eye-see he would have to accept the 
challenge of Mr. Case. Feeling ran 
high, and Mr. W. J. Gordon, owner of 
Clingstone, 2.14, was drawn into the 
hot controversy. Jay-eye-see had beat- 
en St. Julien the previous autumn at 
Fleetwood Park, and he was an idol of 
the public. While protesting that he 
would not trot his mare, Mr. Vanderbilt 
turned her over to Captain Stone, who 
took her to Cleveland. Jay-eye-see was 
shipped to Narragansett Park, Provi- 
dence, and August Ist he reduced his 
record from 2.10? to 2.10, thus making 
him the fastest trotter by the record in 
the world. He did not wear his hon- 
ors long, because the very next day 
Maud S. was started at Cleveland, in the 
presence of thousands of people, and 
trotted in 2.09%. She was champion 
again by a quarter of a second, and the 
spirits of Mr. Vanderbilt and _ his 
friends rose. The health of the rail- 
way magnate was not robust at this 
time, and the fierceness of the fight 
made him weary. He was badgered on 
all sides, and an offer of $100,000 was 
made for Maud S. by a syndicate, who 
wanted to trot her a series of races 
against the black gelding. The excite- 
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ment was so intense that the gate- 
money would certainly have amounted 
to a fortune. 


VANDERBILT SELLS MAUD 8S. TO ROBERT 
BONNER 


Mr. Bonner was very much surprised 
one morning to receive a call from Mr. 
William Turnbull, a close friend of Mr. 
Vanderbilt, and he fairly gasped for 
breath when told that the object of the 
visit was to sell him Maud 8S. It was 
explained that Mr. Vanderbilt did not 
eare to race the mare, and that he 
wanted to place her in a stable where 
she would be bomb-proof against chal- 
lenges. Mr. Bonner was highly com- 
plimented and he virtually was allowed 
to fix the price, $40,000. I was with 
him when the great mare was delivered 
at his stable, and one of the very first 
things that he did to her was to remove 
her shoes and balance her feet. He was 
asked what he would do if Jay-eye-see 
should beat her record, and promptly re- 
plied, “Buy him too, if I can, or put 
Maud S. into training at some good 
track like Charter Oak Park, at Hart- 
ford, and give the public a free exhibi- 
tion of speed.” Bair was engaged to 
train her, and she was shipped to Hart- 
ford. Mr. Bonner had never started 
a horse for purse, premium, stake, or 
wager, and the question was how to give 
her a new record under the rules, with- 
out violating the fixed principles of his 
life. Finally the following was drafted, 
and the Charter Oak Park Association 
adopted it: 

“In compliance with a promise made 
through the press to the citizens of 
Hartford, Mr. Bonner’s old home, Maud 
S. will trot at Charter Oak Park on 
Tuesday, October 14th, or next good 
day, exhibition heats against her own 
record of 2.09%, and should she beat 
the record (which she may not be able 
to do owing to the lateness of the sea- 
son and the uncertainty of the weath- 
er) the Charter Oak Driving Park 
will commemorate the achievement by 
awarding to her a cup with the time 
made by her engraved thereon.” 

The wind blew a gale, and heavy 
overcoats were in demand when the 
mare appeared on the quarter-stretch. 
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Fast time was out of the question, but 
Maud S. was started and the watches 
stopped at 2.1232. 

She was immediately shipped to 
Lexington, Ky., to get the advantage of 
a more favorable climate. The frost 
had robbed the track of some of its 
elasticity before a good day for extreme 
effort in harness came. That day was 
November 11th, and I well remember 
how brightly the sun shone and how 
eager were the people to witness the 
performance. Maud S. was on her na- 
tive soil and the property of a gentle- 
man who had never used a horse in the 
gambling interest ; he was known to be 
the President of the Board of Trustees 
of Dr. John Hall’s Church in New 
York, and consequently the sympathies 
of good Presbyterians went out to him. 
The members of other church folds 
also hunted for seats in the grand 
stand, and the scene was brilliant and 
eminently respectable. Maud S. was 
trotted to asulky of thirty-eight pounds 
and was to receive, in case she beat 2.093, 
the Woodburn Farm Cup. The official 
timers were Colonel Richard West, who 
bred Jay-eye-see; Major H. C. Me- 
Dowell, who owned the sire of Jay-eye- 
see, and Judge P. P. Johnston. No fa- 
vors were asked, nothing but absolute 
justice was desired. The flight to the 
half-mile pole was in 1.04, and in com- 
ing down the home-stretch the marvel- 
lous chestnut squatted so low and de- 
livered her long strokes with such grace 
and rapidity that she seemed to be fly- 
ing. Her time was 2.09}. Her tri- 
umph stirred the multitude to the core. 
Ladies, the pride and beauty of the 
Blue Grass section, crowded around the 
mare when she was being cooled out 
and begged to touch her neck with 
their hands. Mr. Bonner’s first ap- 
pearance as a record-hunter was a pro- 
nounced success. 

Maud S. spent the winter at Chester 
Park, and July 30, 1885, at Cleveland, 
she made her last start in public and re- 
duced her record to 2.083, which to this 
day is the best mile to high-wheel sulky 
on a regulation or oval track. Nancy 
Hanks, who trotted to bicycle in 2.04, 
made an attempt at Cleveland to equal 
the high-wheel record of Maud S., and 
dismally failed, and Alix, 2.032 to bicy- 
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cle, discovered upon trial that the handi- 
cap was too much for her. 

I have entered into details with Maud 
S., because her history is in some re- 
spects more romantic than that of any 
other trotter. She is now a brood mare 
at Mr. Bonner’s farm at Tarrytown. 
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One of her greatest achievements was 
when Mr. Vanderbilt drove her double 
with Aldine, to top-road wagon, at Fleet- 
wood Park in 2.15}. It was an artistic 
piece of work, of which the millionaire 
was fond of talking up to the time of 
his death. ‘ 


(Concluding Paper in June.) 





CHLOE, CHLORIS, AND CYTHEREA 


By Gertrude Hall 


O make you acquainted 

by sight with young 

Chloris: she was a tall 

girl, a trifle meagre in 

outline, but not dis- 

agreeably; she had 

light reddish - brown 

hair, and a sprinkling 

of freckles on a peachy skin, and those 

eyes with dead-leaf spots in them ;-al- 

together an air of openness and intelli- 

gent goodness that had quickly thrown 

the newly introduced off the question— 

was she pretty. But she was pretty, 
too, at her hours. 

On this day she had shut out the sun 
by means of green Venetian blinds, and 
her room, like a submerged crystal 
chamber, was full of a watery light ; she 
herself, white clothed, made a fair green- 
shadowy nymph in the dim green at- 
mosphere. 

This was her first hour of complete 
conscious content. So rich was she in 
content that she had set herself to pe- 
rusing a volume of the dryest essays, a 
present for a diligent girl graduate. 
She could afford to. 


This sense of life unfolding like a 
normal flower and becoming the per- 
fection of a rose was too much for the 
grateful heart to contemplate at its 
ease; some great demonstration toward 
God must follow on such contempla- 
tion. And Chloris in her security put- 
ting it off until bedtime, sat reading 
about free-will and predestination, the 
happy blood all the while keeping up 
in her veins a pleasant undercurrent 
babbling of other matters. Two hours 
more and the summer sun would be 
reaching its glorious haven, the cool 
flow in with the darkness, and time 
take up again that sweet scanning of 
the lines of her idyl. 

After reading the same passage some 
seven times, Chloris let her book lie a 
moment in her lap. How marvellous, 
how simple, how natural, how exquis- 
ite! Truly like the coming up of a flow- 
er. First, they were children togeth- 
er, fair-dealing, unquarrelsome play- 
mates; then, schoolboy and schoolgirl, 
always good, unsentimental friends; 
and finally, time, passing over them, 
slowly turned them to lovers; for this, 
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no question, was whither they were 
tending; quiet, undemonstrative, un- 
jealous, faithful, devoted lovers, pres- 
ently married people, and by and by, 
God pleasing, tenants of one same 
grave. And this sweetness in the heart, 
this best of all earthly goods, God 
granted it to the humblest of his creat- 
ures! Why then were so many dis- 
satisfied with this dear earth? Why 
were some on it interested in the prob- 
lem of free-will and predestination? 
Ah, this summer, so endearingly be- 
gun, to be ended so—And Chloris, in 
a confusion of bliss, almost as if to 
give herself a countenance toward her- 
self, took up her book again, finding 
moonlight and wild azaleas and whip- 
poorwills between the lines, a dappled, 
singing shingle, a golden beach, velvet 
winds from over sea. 

The light crept off the window- 
square; a sadness instantly invaded 
the room; Chloris jumped up to open 
the blinds. Time to dress! Then she 
did her hair as painstakingly as ably, 
donned a just ironed white gown with 
a violet figure, and stood at the glass 
weighing the question of a velvet band 
around the neck. A fateful sound al- 
ready was dawning on the distance out- 
side, but she did not as yet hear it. 
Too hot! She tossed the velvet rib- 
bon in the top bureau-drawer so uncon- 
cernedly as if not, at that moment, the 
Parce had been tangling the skein of 
her life, and wondered idly if anyone 
describing her would call her pretty. 
She thought, in conscience, not; but 
of a charming appearance, she hoped 
anyone would. 

At this point penetrated to her brain 
a sound of voices out on the road 
beyond the lawn and the hedge. She 
looked between the curtains. 

Two ladies, unknown to her, were 
slowly sauntering past in the direction 
of the beach ; one, near middle age, in 
a darkish gown; the other, young, in 
light colors of a distinctly fashiona- 
ble tone; this latter carried over her 
shoulder a very large, fluffy, and, as it 
showed even at this distance, inexpres- 
sibly costly parasol. She turned her 
face a moment on the ancient vine-over- 
clambered country-house, from one win- 
dow of which peeped Chloris, looked 
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it up and down and across, and turned 
away, making, Chloris supposed, some 
comment upon it to her companion. 

When they had disappeared from 
sight, Chloris, still at the window, mus- 
ing on that face seen a moment, heard 
a leisurely jingling, and saw pass at a 
walking pace an empty shining car- 
riage, drawn by two superb bays, driven 
by a man in livery. 

“Tt must be their turn-out,” she con- 
cluded her wondering. “Who can they 
be but the people that were to move 
into the Beauregard cottage ?” 

Then, as there was time to spare be- 
fore tea, she sat down in the window. 
Shortly, was a lively jingling, a tram- 
pling, and the shining carriage bowled 
swiftly by on its way back from the 
beach ; on its cushions two ladies un- 
der a broad lacy parasol; a mighty 
cloud of dust running after it, never to 
overtake. 

Almost at the same moment Chloris 
saw Him, half the subject of her idyl, 
coming across the lawn. 

She went to meet him. 

“Who are the arrivals?” she asked 
at once. 

And here was pronounced, for the 
first time before Chloris, the name of 
Cytherea. 

“Cytherea, Damon? Who is Cythe- 
rea? Where does she come from? Do 
you know her?” 

“Very slightly,” answered the young 
man; “I have met her in town. She 
had told me she thought of coming 
here for the summer, but I supposed 
it was conversation. I had completely 
forgotten, until I saw her this after- 
noon. She is entranced with every- 
thing! You can never see our poky 
little old place in its true light; you 
must get a description of it from her, 
Chloris. She will find it deadly dull 
before the end of a week; but for the 
moment she imagines quiet to be all 
she wants. She has been working like 
a slave at doing the proper thing in 
town.” ; 

“She has brought her style with her, 
I see.” 

“They are inseparable. She arrived 
yesterday on the late train, and you 
should see the change already in the 
Beauregard.” 
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“You have been there, then? ” 
“Just amoment. They called to me 

from the veranda. They were having 

tea. Fancy their bringing down a 

grand piano!” 

“Does she play much?” 

“I don’t know. Very probably. She 
looks as if she might.” 

“Oh, no, Damon! There you mis- 
take. She looks as if she mightn't. 
She is very pretty, but I will vouch 
for it she can’t play : 

“Perhaps the cousin is the pianist. 
We shall see. I said you would call on 
them this evening.” 

“T, Damon? The instant they ar- 
rive? Why did you say that? Why 
should I call before they have had time 
to breathe?” . 

“Do you mind? I am so sorry. 
They asked me to come, and I half 
promised. It is likely to be somewhat 
slow for them here if we stand on cere- 
mony. You will like them, I am sure.” 

“You are sure? No doubt I shall. 
But to-night seems rather—instantane- 
ous, if you don’t mind. You will ex- 
cuse me to them, and I will wait till 


they get a little more settled.” 


“Settled! They have brought down 
an army of servants. The house looks 
as if they had lived in it a month.” 

“Make what excuse for me you 
please, then.” 

“You won’t come, Chloris?” 

“T think not. Not this evening. Go 
by yourself, and tell me all the great 
changes to-morrow. She will be much 
better pleased to see you than me, any- 
way.” 

“Why do you say that?” 

“ Her face, my dear boy! She can’t 
play the piano, to speak of, and she 
greatly prefers men to women.” 

** Perhaps you do her an injustice 

“ Have I said anything disparaging ? 
I signalled two virtues, I think. You 
don’t really mind my not going, Da- 
mon? I had intended to write letters 
this evening, and mend tablecloths and 
read to father.” 

When, shortly after tea, Damon had 
gone, Chloris tried to return herself 
into a truthful person by reading an 
hour to her father, and adding a dozen 
stitches to a delicate darn, and writing 
a note, which, when finished, she tore 
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up. In order, as far as possible, with 
her conscience, she seated herself at 
the piano, a poor, rattling, tin-voiced 
instrument, tired of the sea-air. No 
one so well as Chloris, accustomed to 
its senile vagaries, could make the worn 
thing discourse music; her greatest 
successes on it were old-time composi- 
tions written in the day of spinet and 
harpsichord, minuets with a sprinkling 
of grace-notes, things not sonorous or 
profound. To-night, playing for no 
one’s praise, she plunged haphazard 
into the melodies most sympathetic at 
the moment, stormy and subtile, melan- 
choly and intricate and modern. It was 
Chloris’s one proud gift, this effective- 
ness at the piano. 

Her father and his elderly sisters 
took themselves off to bed on the stroke 
of ten. Chloris remained on the ad- 
justable stool, relieved at their going. 
She took up her playing again, without 
trying now to keep her eyes dry. 

The sweet, hot air of the day, cool- 
ing, was turned into dew outside ; some- 
thing of the same kind seemed taking 
place within herself—and the dew was 
tears. Why had she been so curiously 
uplifted that day, so at rest concern- 
ing every point in life, so sure of one 
thing at least? Nothing was changed, 
yet she saw no reason now for blessing 
this summer, golden hour for hour, and 
looking to it for the greatest, serenest 
happiness. Damon? What was Da- 
mon to her, or she to Damon? He had 
never in so many words made love to 
her, and she had never felt the first 
pang of wonder or disappointment at 
this. They had walked, rowed, ridden 
together. What of it? They should 
do these things again a hundred times, 
probably. What of that? What had 
she been dreaming, erewhile? Or was 
this the dream, this bad one? Some- 
thing splendid and shining and purple 
had gone gray. 

While continuing mechanically to 
strum, she looked through the open 
window into the summer night. It was 
rightfully her moon, that honeyed 
bright moon outside, her balm-breath- 
ing night ; it was her silver sea yonder 
out of sight; they were her odorous 
pine-needle paths in the sighing grove 
—and she was robbed of them. And 
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the sense of it gave her a seething 
in the heart, the like of which sensation 
she had never dreamed existed ; as if a 
painful separation of all the atoms in it 
one from the other, as well as a stern 
conviction of being—oh, the novel idea ! 
—a fool. 

“T won’t have it! ” she muttered, em- 
phatically, without knowing what she 
really meant, and struck an angry dis- 
cord, 

Through her playing reached her 
suddenly that merry harness-jingle of 
tie afternoon, approaching, passing, 
fading away. 

“There they go—to the beach for.the 
second time to-day—to look at the ocean 
by light of the moon.” 

When in little less than an hour she 
heard the breaking again, on the quiet 
air, of the fatuous jangle, she let her 
playing fall to a mere musical murmur, 
and listened, acutely, burning all the 
while with shame. 

“Go slowly, Humphrey,” she caught, 
in a rich, sweet voice, “I want to listen 
to the music.” 

“She plays really wonderfully, I 
have never heard playing I preferred to 
hers,” came in another voice, at which 
Chloris’s cheeks waxed hotter still. She 
pressed her foot on the pedal and shut 
herself within a wall of dinning, buzzing 
sound. 

When she had lifted it, and risen, the 
road was empty, the night silent, but 
for the crickets and the distant surf, as 
the grave. 


Several days passed, each bringing 
Chloris its very natural request from 
Damon that she would go with him to 
pay her respects to the new neighbors ; 
but with a perversity that surprised 
herself more livelily than him, she daily 
found a bad reason for putting off the 
duty. This hindered the progress of 
the idyl; for Damon had a delicate 
conscience where these strangers were 
concerned ; he would not see them 
bored in a latitude whose honor, as an 
earlier inhabitant, he appeared to have 
at heart. 

And presently the atmosphere of the 
whole country-side seemed qualified 
by the presence of this Cytherea. It 
seemed to Chloris one could not escape 
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the effect of her, without taking to the 
deepest of the woods. She was like an 
unstopped jar of some powerful es- 
sence ; the little country world was 
redolent of her. 

Before the time Chloris had at last 
rigidly fixed for a formal visit, came a 
message from Cytherea inviting her. 
Hard as she sought to discover a reason 
for misliking the dainty note, she could 
find none ; it was irreproachable, and 
Chloris dressed herself for the occa- 
sion with a divided mind, the prepon- 
derant part of which was finally com- 
fort ; she should at least grapple now 
with a reality. 

She came to Cytherea’s house at even- 
ing under Damon’s escort. As one ap- 
proached it among the trees it looked 
rather more like one’s idea of an East- 
ern temple than a sea-coast cottage. 
The veranda was behung with colored 
paper moons, glowing subduedly among 
the vines ; soft light streamed through 
lace from the changed interior. 

Excitement took Chloris from her- 
self. Now the great adversary was wel- 
coming her ; and Chloris, at the touch 
of a warm soft hand, said to herself, 
“What bugbear have I been frighten- 
ing myself with?” and found ease and 
ability to converse, and release from 
that sense of disadvantage that had 
ridden her helpless heart like a night- 
mare. 

This atmosphere of the great world 
that went with Cytherea, how awaken- 
ing, how satisfying after all, to the 
mind! Not the smallness of envy, 
thought Chloris, should keep her from 
giving it its due, or getting her benefit 
from it. In the distance and abstract 
she had hated it; but entered into, 
seen close, how unconscious, how inof- 
fensive, nay, genial it proved! What a 
great good, too, this wealth that per- 
mitted such distinction in luxury! 
Country-girl as she was, it seemed to 
Chloris she was breathing her native 
air. 
At Cytherea’s prayer she sat down 
at the piano, and to her own surprise 
played better than usual. When she 
had done, she begged the hostess to 
play. She forgot how she had declared 
that Cytherea’s face showed no soul for 
music. 
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She was surprised to hear the lady 
say, “I play hardly at all” She sin- 
cerely now could not believe it. 

«Ah, well,” laughed Cytherea ; and 
good-naturedly she pushed a chair to 
the piano, and appeared preparing to 
begin. 

Chloris looked on in some wonder. 
Cytherea seated herself half-way from 
the key-board, one nonchalant arm over 
the back of her chair, her curly fore- 
head on her hand ; and, the first to smile 


at her own affectation, played an elabo-’ 


rate waltz, very languidly, with her left 
hand. 

Impossible for the eyes to leave hera 
moment while she performed her pretty 
trick ; and ably enough she performed 
it, with a faultless cream-white hand. 

Chloris seemed to be slowly return- 
ing to consciousness. What perfec- 
tion was here! Nature had given 
this creature everything. Criticism of 
her could only pass current under the 
stamp of envy. That gracious dark 


beauty, that warm radiance! And spar- 
kle, and charm—with winningness, dig- 
nity, rarity, variousness! 


Chloris looked over at Damon; and 
the image of his fascinated face, as, 
a fond forgotten smile on his lips, he 
followed with his dark dog-eyes each 
movement of Cytherea’s, affected her 
as a drop of poison let into her blood. 
She seemed to herself growing aged 
and haggard, even as she sat there, the 
dancing measure beating on her ear. 
Her hands lay cold in the lap of her 
best gown—modest made-over gown of 
pale purplish silk that she wore with a 
lace Bertha of past fashion, once her 
poor mother’s. “ What is the use of 
trying to contend with a thing like 
that?” her heart asked, dully. 

An acuter pain pierced it when, the 
waltz played out, the laugh following 
it laughed out, and conversation re- 
sumed, she realized the faintest possible 
shade of disregard in Cytherea for the 
observations made by Damon. Cytherea 
prized her, Chloris’s, utterances dis- 
tinctly more; her, she seemed, from all 
her manner, to be honoring; him, for 
some reason, she held a trifle cheap. 
This seemed to Chloris just a little 
more unendurable than all the rest. 
And the dear boy, who, totally ignorant 
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of the effect he produced, was in such 
high spirits, was so anxious to please, 
so cheerfully making a mantle in the 
mud of himself for the beauty to 
tread upon. 

At last it was over; Chloris lay in 
her own bed in the pale summer dark- 
ness, and felt she was the heart of the 
created world, and this pain man’s old 
inheritance ; it seemed the very essence 
of her being which was distilled slowly 
from her eyes. 


On the day following, Chloris punc- 
tually sought Cytherea, for apprecia- 
tion must be shown the cordiality of 
the beauty. That was a question apart 
from others ; one is just and polite be- 
fore anything else. A person overhear- 
ing the chatting and laughing of that 
afternoon in Cytherea’s room would 
have thought certainly he listened to a 
pair of heart friends. The greater ex- 
pense of admiration between the two 
women seemed of a truth to be borne 
by Cytherea. Chloris must look herself 
mentally over in astonishment at this 
value set on her byso great a judge. 
After the examination she felt foolish 
and humble. She felt profoundly how, 
all being different, she too could have 
worshipped Cytherea. 

And now she must be concerned in 
every sort of rural festivity organized 
by Damon for Cytherea’s amusement ; 
she must see the rival’s first effect of 
being mildly bored by Damon’s whole- 
souled dedication, turn into an effect of 
indulgence, daily tinged with increased 
liking ; for who in nature could fail to 
do final justice to one sosimple, so sin- 
cere as Damon—Damon, with his dear, 
clear, curiously gentle Roman face, and 
curly hair? 

“The heat does not seem to agree 
with you this summer, child,” one of 
the aunts concluded her kindly meant 
scrutiny of Chloris’s face ; and the girl’s 
heart tightened with affright. 

She stood that day before the glass, 
and leaning her elbows on the bureau, 
seriously examined the painted shadow. 
* All isof no use,” she said. ‘‘ The more 
I care, the more I must look like that. 
Does it not seem a little strange that 
the more one loves the less lovely one 
should become? And a little hard, 
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too, perhaps, oh, you, my God, with all 
respect, who have arranged these lit- 
tle matters?” And tired, discouraged 
Chloris began weakly to laugh aloud, 
though she was alone; and watched 
the grimacing of her own reflection 
with a sort of brutal contemptuous- 
ness. “Oh, you sickening object!” 
she exclaimed, and hid the delicate, 
nervous, tell-tale face in her hands. 
“This cannot go on!” she raved ; “ hu- 
man flesh cannot endure it—and I can- 
not alter it. All must soon see how it 
is with me: I can barely keep a hold 
on my temper now. I must get away. 
Damon shall court her ; she shall bloom 
and smile at her ease for him. Wel- 
come to each other—both! I shall 
be where I cannot see it. . I refused to 
visit Fidele in her mountain home. I 
had a use already—God help me !—for 
every hourof the summer. I will write 
to say I repent. Then, Damon, Cythe- 
rea, sing duets out in the canoe by 
moonlight ; find clover-leaves for each 
other. I shall be scouring the moun- 


tain in search of healing herbs, and I 
do not doubt but, God helping, I 


shall find them. It is not in nature 
that a torture like this should last! ” 

And Chloris, when next she appeared 
before the public eye, looked almost 
triumphant. And when her leave had 
been taken of all, and the swift air of 
change was blowing against her brow, 
her heart felt so strangely sound and 
quiet that she almost laughed, asking 
herself, “Why am I going away? I 
am recovered merely at the notion of 
it. Had I but known, I could have re- 
mained like a little heroine, and stood 
it out.” 

But the hours passing broke down 
and carried off more and more all the 
gallant props of pride and resolution, 
and at last sat Chloris in the galloping 
car, a drooping runaway, who looked 
steadily out of the window, and saw the 
flying scene through tears. Contempt- 
ible, countrified Chloris, with her 
freckles and inferior clothes, and so 
ordinary notions of conduct and taste, 
running away from comparison with 
the peerless Cytherea ; taking her envy 
and weakness out of sight till she got 
strength to disguise them. 

Now the scenery, which she had not 
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been seeing, becamé more lonely and 
wild ; the first low hills, heavy and 
slow in the general nimbleness of 
things, shifted themselves with amiable 
clumsiness till they had closed in 
Chloris with her train; waking her 
suddenly, with a faintly happy sense of 
diversion from immediate suffering, to 
the feeling of being a child again visit- 
ing strange countries. Then, wheeled 
and tumbled themselves about and 
came to meet her, the little hills’ big 
brothers, the mountains with velvety 
sides, and rocky, rosy summits, A 
weight for no reason seemed to melt 
away from Chloris’s chest as she looked 
up at them, and thought of living 
among them now for many a day—the 
distinguished, sage, cool, sturdily be- 
nevolent ones, so high above, so far 
from, the world she knew, down on the 
hot-colored populous plain. 

Here they were at last, where she 
must alight; in a high, pure, crystal- 
clear atmosphere, at a little lost place, 
wildly green to eyes used to the sun- 
burned shore, forgotten of all the 
world but this train that remembered 
it for a second twice a day. 

And here was Fidele! It seemed to 
Chloris she had not half known, until 
this moment, how fond she was of Fi- 
dele. Tears sprang to her eyes on 
meeting the familiar eyes, and she em- 
braced her old school friend with an 
impulse of overflowing gratitude. She 
felt like a storm-beaten lamb, come to 
some sort of a shelter at last. 

After the first moment’s frantic 
clutch, the two friends stood apart, 
holding hands, and looking each other 
fondly and frankly over, with wide, 
moved smiles. Fidele, seeing Chloris’s 
eyes, wondered why tears had not come 
to her, too; and compared her own 
nature unfavorably with her friend’s 
rich nature ; and at this thought of her 
friend’s deep, sweet nature, behold! 
tears were come in her affectionate eyes, 
too. Then both girls fell to giggling 
like school-girls, from mere association 
of this meeting with other meetings ; 
and ina moment were talking lightly 
and inconsecutively, in an involuntary 
imitation of old days; and Fidele had 
taken her friend’s arm tightly under 
her own, intertwined their fingers, and 
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was dragging her along at a hop and 
skip pace. 

“What a Godsend you are to me!” 
she exclaimed, rapturously. “There is 
not a soul in this forsaken place to 
whom one can talk like a Christian. 
Oh, but we are slow! Oh, but we are 
primitive! Oh, but we aresimple ! = 

«What air it is!” Chloris breathed, 
profoundly. “How sweet! I never 
dreamed such green !—My dear, this is 
Paradise !” 

“The air is good enough. The grass 
is certainly green. But oh, the people 
are green too! But now you are here, 
we will change all this, dear. What a 
holiday! You will inspire us. We 
will rise up, and look into our corners 
and our closets, and fetch out where- 
with to make a good impression on the 
stranger. You bring the very air of 
civilization with you in your clothes 
and hair. Where did you get it, Chlo 
—the general air, you know? How 
ravishingly you do your hair! And 
that little hat! Now, who in the world 


but you would have a hat like that? 


Oh, you rare darling! Do you know 
you are greatly improved? You are 
thinner, but it suits you. You always 
were a beauty, you know. Yes, you 
were! But you have acquired so much 
beside — such an interesting air — yes, 
you have!—so much expression. No 
one could see you without—Gospel- 
truth, Chlo! But, yes—I will—I will 
hold my tongue. Did you bring your 
music at least, for there is a piano, such 
as it is. Thank Heaven! You shall 
make their capture with song. They 
shall grovel. You know, dear, I am 
not really so silly as I seem; your ar- 
riving has turned my head. I always 
did adore you, but it is even better 
than I remembered.” 

Chloris that night, alone at last, found 
herself trying to readjust herself, to get 
back through this new experience her 
self of yesterday. The morning of her 
starting from home, but sixteen hours 
removed, seemed withdrawn into a much 
remoter past; a screen of glittering, 
crumbling, changing color was arisen 
between herself and it. She intezro- 
gated her breast curiously for that pain 
lately grown so familiar, forgotten for 
the first time only these last few hours ; 
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her breast did not answer by at once 
producing it. She goaded it tentative- 
ly with a sharp memory or two; it an- 
swered sluggishly —a divinely restful 
torpor was possessing it. She knelt by 
the window, and looked out at the still 
strong black mountains; instinctively 
she wafted profound thanks to their 
rude majesties. Far, far away in her 
dream at this moment, in an infinitely 
small sun-warmed, murmuring plain, 
moved two tiny figures: the great Da- 
mon who erewhile filled the entire hori- 
zon of her life ; and the great Cytherea 
who interposed her fair shape between 
her and the sun, shutting off the light 
of life—two tiny black figures, in a far- 
off, sunshiny place it fatigued her to 
think of. Only the mountains were big 
and important; and this cool, rough 
bedchamber was fifteen by twelve, only 
Fidele and herself, and the people, seen 
for the first time this evening, were life- 
size and real. 

Stretching her tired limbs in the bed, 
that had nothing to-night in common 
with the rack, feeling natural sleep 
creep over her as it had long not done, 
she remembered with a vague joy that 
she was young; she divined a time 
ahead—perhaps not so far ahead eith- 
er—when life would become possible 
again. 

She felt as if cosily tucked in and 
kept warm by the sense of Fidele’s af- 
fectionate appreciation, and the evident 
admiration of her friends, called in even 
on this first evening to greet her. It 
was good. It restored one’s lost self- 
confidence. 

The last thought Chloris was con- 
scious of was not for Damon this once, 
but Demetrius. (Demetrius, I said. 
The reader here revolts. Chloris, Cy- 
therea, a Chloe apparently still to come, 
and Fidele, Damon, Demetrius! Are 
these names to pass off on the discrim- 
inating reader in a tale that has noth- 
ing to do with the times of Pope and 
Addison? I confess it, I would have 
deceived. The persons in this story 
knew themselves by none of the names 
I have set down. They had been given 
at the font, and had by chance and in- 
heritance come into names that repre- 
sented them far less well. Who can as- 
sume to fitly name a babe in arms? 
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With a pure purpose I rechristened 
them. If you could know what, for in- 
stance, was the real name of Cytherea, 
I am positive—But enough.) 

On the next morning arises Chloris, 
constating with thankfulness that no 
more than the night before is her heart 
bleeding at every pore. Filled with a 
venerable feminine desire to still in- 
crease the favorable impression she is 
sure she has made on the inhabitants 
of this high hamlet, she does her hair 
more than ever engagingly, puts on 
her crispest white gown with the laven- 
der ribbons, and her broad straw hat 
with roses—the hat Damon had praised 
in the early part of the season. Some- 
thing stirs in her sleeping bosom at the 
remembrance ; she pauses in her task 
of pinning it on; the green-gray eyes 
with the brown spots grow fixed upon 
a vision, small as if seen through the 
wrong end of the opera-glass: On a 
shining shore, two little figures setting 
out in a sail-boat—only two, for the 
cousin has pleaded the disagreeable 
effect on her of the motion of the sea. 
Chloris sits down discouraged, feeling 


the blood drop from her face, and her 
heart present her with as finished a 


pain as ever. “It really matters so 
very little,” she murmurs, firmly re- 
straining from wringing her hands, “I 
only—only should like to know how 
long may this kind of thing be sup- 
posed to last !” 

Chloris and Fidele loiter about the 
garden full of morning sunshine, snip- 
ping off wet sweet-peas and roses, and 
reminding each other of things. Then, 
for love of being out in the sweet air, 
they go for a stroll. Chloris is eager 
for a little climb. Heated and pleas- 
antly tired, they come to the top of an 
eminence and sit down under the only 
clump of trees, in company of the un- 
budging horned cows, who know their 
claim is good, for they got there first. 
Fidele, leaning against a tree-trunk, fans 
herself more and more fitfully with her 
hat, and soon slumbers. Chloris, with 
her head in Fidele’s lap, can never 
weary of looking off over the faint-hued 
valley the shadows of clouds softly 
over-stray. In this delicious bodily re- 
laxation after hill-climbing in the sun, 
strange peace inundates her soul, and 
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she entertains a superstition that it is 
flowing out to her from the mountains, 
and lies luxuriously, letting herself be 
done good to. “They know the secret 
of peace,” she muses in her manner of 
a girl. “They cannot speak, but the ef- 
fect of their knowledge radiates from 
them, and reaches us. The end of all— 
of all is peace. All works toward it in- 
cessantly, as one sees nature do toward 
harmony. Through these battles, to 
peace. Why can one not remember 
it down on the plain?” Nowa cloud 
obscures the sun that gropes through 
it with long golden fingers; Chloris, 
dreaming, ponders half-wistfully what 
it would be to remain here always, be- 
gin life anew, never return where one 
had suffered so much, and was surely so 
little missed ! 

On their way home the girls meet 
Demetrius in his chaise, on his rounds. 
He reins in, and leans out of the leath- 
ern hood; with arms alink the girls 
stand in the white road below, in a 
great bath of light. They converse a 
moment; Chloris’s lifted face, with the 
stamp still on it of her high thinking 
on the hill-top, is like a flushed pearl 
under her rose-laden hat. 

“You must let me show you the 
country,” says Demetrius, before driv- 
ing on. 

When he is gone, Chloris and Fidele 
naturally fall to talking of him. 

“How is it,” says Chloris, “that a 
man so superior has attained his age 
and is merely a doctor in a place like 
this ?” 

“My dear, we have our ailments like 
the rest. You don’t grudge us a good 
doctor ?—He was born here, and after 
a good number of years down in the 
haunts of men, came back in a natural 
sort of way. His father left him prop- 
erty up here. He is not ambitious ; he 
has an abundance of money. He prac- 
tises more or less for the love of it, and 
something to do. He is our most pre- 
sentable man, and I want you to appre- 
ciate our good points in him. He 
adores music; the piano I spoke of is 
his. He has invited us up there; as 
soon as you feel inclined we will go.” 

When in a few days Chloris consented 
to go, one-half the curious population 
went with her, to hear her play. 
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The stiff farmhouse parlor, closed 
nine-tenths of the year, had been made 
to breathe out its musty ice-house at- 
mosphere ; lighted and garnished and 
filled with guests, it scarcely recognized 
itself. 

Demetrius leaned on the instrument 
while Chloris played, his untrimmed 
head dreamily drooping, his eyes half- 
closed, like a lazy cat’s in the sunshine, 
when a hand is stroking it the right 
way. When she had finished, and all 
lifted their hands and praised and 
questioned her, he turned away with 
a sigh, saying nothing; and yet both 
knew that the truest music-lover of 
all was he; and when she played again 
it was chiefly with the thought of him 
as an audience. 

“What an air of intelligence your 
hands have when you play,” he said, 
later. “But it is the same when you 
are crocheting, or just drumming on 
the chair-arm. They look as if they 
could talk, and utter such wise and 
witty things.” 

A very friendly understanding was 
almost at once established between 
them; after which, he being such a 
sensible, direct, humorous man, well on 
toward middle age, and Fidele urging 
it, it seemed but proper to accept the 
offered seat in his chaise, and see the 
country to the best advantage. 

They travelled many leagues behind 
his mare; they reached many points of 
vantage from which to look off at the 
view. Their conversation was half 
laughter ; yet Chloris felt a serene se- 
curity in the awe she knew she inspired. 

In the country doctor's company, 
such was his effect on her, and hers on 
him, Chloris felt always sweetly young, 
and unusually well-dressed, unusually 
beautiful and brilliant—as well as ex- 
perienced and possessed of a strong and 
complicated character. With all this, 
something of an impostor. 

After many rides, many conversations, 
the light about Demetrius was insensi- 
bly changed, and offered him under a 
different aspect. What genuine kindli- 
ness in his rather heavy, yet well-feat- 
ured face; what a good, sane, compre- 
hensive intelligence under his shaggy 
hair; and under his country -made 
waistcoat a heart suspected to be ten- 
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der and faithful. If he had done little, 
risen little, circumstances were more to 
blame than will; and it pierced through 
his mockery of himself sometimes that 
he was not all satisfied now with his con- 
dition; ambition that had slumbered 
gave signs of waking. And he was still 
young enough to mould his fate to a 
different shape. 

Chloris, regarding him merely in the 
light of a specimen in which to study 
human nature, concluded that the wom- 
an who entrusted her happiness to 
Demetrius, at least in the event of her 
being a superior creature, would be in 
the main a very fortunate one. Noth- 
ing to fear in this man from inconstan- 
cy ; no account to make with the in- 
flammable imagination of youth; the 
gracious, condescending woman would 
get unbounded gratitude from his hu- 
mility for every little favor shown. Her 
life would be so peaceful, so guarded 
from all trouble that care can keep at 
bay, so surrounded with delicate con- 
sideration. 

So the herdgrass purpled and was 
mown ; the mustard yellowed and its 
yellow vanished ; and the apple began 
to redden. Then Demetrius, with a 
little help from everybody, gave a party 
—a party the like of which had not been 
given in the sleepy place since his sis- 
ter’s marriage a dozen years before ; 
but this Chloris from afar, as Fidele 
had foretold, was inspiring the natives. 

And undoubtedly she was the queen 
of the party. To see her was to guess 
it. She wore a grand gown of pale 
purplish silk, with a real lace Bertha 
(the talk of the place for nine days 
after she had gone back again whence 
she came), and white flowers pricked 
into the airy, shiny structure of her 
hair. 

There was hired music, and dancing 
on the waxed kitchen-floor, and an op- 
portunity never surpassed in the an- 
nals of the neighborhood to get enough 
of good things to eat. 

Toward the end, when one-half the 
simple revellers were gone, and the 
musicians were silenced with feeding, 
and the night-air breathed in at the 
open windows with a feel of great late- 
ness in it, came a petition to Chloris to 
play a piece on the piano. 
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After various laughing negatives, 
yielding, Chloris, whose eyes were light- 
some and dancing to-night, pushed away 
the stool, and substituting for it a chair, 
sat a little sideways in this, with one 
arm over the back ; and, a curious little 
smile playing on her lips, scarlet with 
the heat and excitement, propped her 
ruffied head with its wilted flowers on 
her right hand; and, while the coun- 
try innocents exchanged wondering 
glances, with her nimble left hand, 
amply sufficient to the task alone, be- 
gan playing a waltz—a sweet, dreamy 
waltz. 

When they were at last home, and 
Fidele, half undressed, had come in to 
chat a moment with her friend, she 
asked, “Did you enjoy yourself, 
dearie ?” 

“Immensely ! 


” 


said Chloris. “ How 
nice they all are to me! What dear, 
kind things they are! By the way, 
though, there was something I wanted 
to ask. Whois that dark-haired, plump 
young woman, with black bugle eyes, 
and askin like red and white paper— 
quite passable-looking if she did not 
look so sulky ?” 

“What did she wear ?” 

“Something pretentious, but unbe- 
coming. It had a lot of bead-trimming. 
Now, speaking of how nice everyone 
and everything was, I except that girl’s 
manner. She was positively rude. I 
did not know how to take it. I have 
met her before, with all the others, and 
passed her on the road, bowing my 
best ; but we have never more than ex- 
changed a word or two, so I can have 
done nothing to offend her.” 

Fidele was laughing. 

“Who is she? ” asked Chloris. 

“That is Chloe,” replied Fidele. 

“ Chloe ?” 

“You mustn’t mind her rudeness, 
dearie. She is really a good sort of 
creature. But she is no doubt sorely 
tried.” 

“What tries her? 
laugh?” . 

“Demetrius! He was a shade par- 
tial to her before you came—not enough 
to cause comment in any place but this. 
And, even here, not enough to lay him- 
self open to blame. Itis a pity, though, 
that she can’t keep her feelings hidden, 


Why do you 
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and must vent her spite on you. Silly 
thing! I have no patience with that 
kind of girl.” 

Chloris’s fingers became absent among 
the hair they were braiding. She 
looked into the lamp-flame with a va- 
cant expression. 

Fidele plied the brush in her tangled 
hair, and went on chatting. 

Suddenly Chloris, who for some time 
had not spoken, laughed. 

‘What is it, dear?” asked Fidele, 
looking up at her friend, where she 
stood still staring at the lamp-flame, 
and smiling in anticipation. “Have I 
said anything funny?” 

“No, it was nothing you said. I was 
thinking—my mind travelled from one 
thing to another—you know how it 
jumps about—and I had to laugh, be- 
fore I knew, at a stupid old circum- 
stance——” 

“ What circumstance ?” 

“Oh, nothing, dear—a thing we 
learned in school, in French, a fa- 
ble % 

“A fable! My dear Chloris, how 
interesting! What fable?” 

“T can’t quote it. I have forgotten 
my French. It was about a hare—a 
hare who ran away in terror of a bull, 
and in his flight came to a swamp 
where the frogs were just as much 
afraid of him. Wouldn't it be inter- 
esting to know the rest! What the 
hare did, whether he put on his fiercest 
outside, and tried to make the frogs 
quake in their little wet boots?” 

“What nonsense, you dear idiot! 
Ask Demetrius! He will give his best 
consideration to the frog question, and 
be impressed with its profoundness, 
while Chloe wears bead-trimming, and 
grows sage-color. Good-night, dear. I 
am dead sleepy.” 

“T mean you shall take me to call on 
Chloe some day soon. Now that I see 
her face with a different light on it, it is 
anice face! Poorchild! Icould never 
settle down contentedly under the no- 
tion that someone disliked me; could 
you? Evenadog! I have had such a 
happy, peaceful time here, in this dear 
little place, I want everyone to feel 
kindly toward me when I leave.” 

“You speak as if I were going to let 
you go, Chloris.” 
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“Oh, my dearest, I don’t want to 
talk of it. I have put off talking of it, 
day after day, yet you must know that 
I can only stay a very little longer. 
Think of it! I came for a month, and 
how much longer I have stayed! And 
father must be getting lonesome ; and 
he so seldom writes, and then tells me 
little or nothing. And everything must 
be needing me 

“You extraordinary girl!” exclaimed 
Fidele, now very wide awake ; “ I swear 
I absolutely do not understand you. 
What do you mean? First you seem— 
you seem—and then—and then sud- 
denly 

Fidele could not get out her words, 
for Chloris’s hand was across her lips. 

“Hush!” she pleaded, quite earnest- 
ly. “Say nothing about it! When a 
thing has been spoken it seems to ex- 
ist! You don’t understand—I don’t 
understand either. Who is consistent? 
Who knows what he wants? Who 
knows ever what he is doing? How 
many creatures we crush just walking 
across the grass! A path opens ahead, 


we take it blindly, not knowing whither 


it leads. With good reason we say we 
grope in the dark. Let us have the 
grace, then, when a moment’s illumina- 
tion is granted us, to go by its light. 
You don’t know what I mean, neither 
do I. But don’t try to keep me, dear! 
Remain at my side every minute that is 
left of my stay here ; see me to the train 
without the shadow of an adventure— 
and I will love you all my life!” 

And a few days later the train that 
had brought Chloris picked her up 
again, all flushed with Fidele’s last 
kisses, and flew with her homeward. 

She looked out of the window with 
other eyes than those she had first 
turned upon the mountains. Yet tears 
were in them, too, as she said, ‘“‘ Good- 
by, dears! Your little sister leaves 
you, made quite well again. But never 
will she cease to love you. You shall 
be always in her dreams. And she will 
come back one day. When God sends 
her sorrows she will take refuge again 
with you.” 

All through the first hours of being 
rushed along across the brilliant fading 
land, that she looked at, scarcely seeing, 
she retained a sense of exaltation. She 
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seemed to herself as a sword after the 
proofs of furnace and ice-brook. She 
could have laughed to think of the phil- 
osopher that was going home in place 
of the pallid victim of an almost patho- 
logical sensibility. 

The mountains were dwindling to lit- 
tle hills; the latter-year sun was too 
barely bright: a crude earth-color and 
a sombre green took place of the an- 
gelic vague green and blue and pink of 
the dewier, earlier period. The plain 
was opening up with its more trivial 
detail. Chloris’s mind descended to its 
level, and projected itself with a limit- 
ed emotion into the circumstances of the 
approaching home-coming. She felt 
prepared to endure whatever awaited 
her with grace and dignity; she felt 
sure, indeed, that she should feel very 
little. “I have learned the secret of 
life,” she said to herself, with no little 
complacency ; “I have weighed and 
measured everything.” 

At this same moment an elderly gen- 
tleman who had a daughter was think- 
ing how touchingly young and inex- 
perienced his fellow-traveller looked ; 
in his old heart he felt sorry for her, 
somehow, for being so young. 

“T have weighed and measured every- 
thing,” she said. ‘‘God is real, God 
lasts, and the love of Him. Human 
passion passes away. One might al- 
most say that it does not exist. It is 
like a physical pain: it tortures, you 
try to locate it, you fix your mind upon 
the presumed seat of it—it is not there, 
there is no pain; and presently, when 
you are well, you cannot call up a re- 
membrance of the sensation. I feel fit- 
ted to write a book on this subject. I 
thought I could never endure my life 
without Damon—dear, dear Damon! 
Yet I live and am improved in health. 
And, blinded by I shall never be able to 
explain what mist, I was beginning to 
adapt my mind to the thought of life 
with Demetrius, whom I pictured out 
of all proportion happy and grateful to 
me. Why more grateful than another? 
Thank God I was delivered from com- 
mitting such a blunder! Ah, if I could 
teach Chloe all that~I have learned! 
But she does not need it; she gets 
what she wants, for beyond a doubt 
Demetrius in time goes back to her. 
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I—I am armed now at every point. I 
have a defence against every circum- 
stance. The secret is: Nothing mat- 
ters, but God above. And knowing 
this, I mean to be very sweet to all at 
home, more thoughtful of everyone, 
more generous of all myself ce 

She was running between familiar 
orchards and fields; the image of 
reaching home became very present, 
and a sweetness pervaded her rising 
excitement at the thought of touching 
so soon the home-hands. The moun- 
tains were thrown back to the horizon 
of her mind. Between the sandy hum- 
mocks, beyond the level salt meadows 
she had left green and found russet, 
she caught glimpses of a great sap- 
phire line. She began looking eagerly 
for the farmhouse that meant she 
was within a minute of her journey’s 
end. It flashed past. She gathered 


up her things; she came out on the 
platform, and with a joyous heart 
looked for her father’s gray face and 
his hand extended to help her down. 
He was not there, and she got off the 
train alone, half-conscious of a dog- 


cart not far, with a horse behaving as 
no horse should at the locomotive. 
The superbly indifferent iron monster 
puffed off, dragging after it its train ; 
the indignant horse quieted down. 
She heard her name called; the voice 
was the man’s in the dog-cart, it was 
Damon’s. The philosopher hurried 
toward him with an insanely beating 
heart, an uplifted, greeting, beaming 
face. 

He helped her in, and his trickle of 
answers met her stream of questions, 
and her stream of answers his trickle of 
questions, as they jogged, tilting along 
between the dusty roadsides. The 
warm flood of her home-coming sensa- 
tions subsided a little, and she turned 
to look at him, to take a fond inventory 
of his face—dear old faithful friend, so 
kind to fetch her himself! Her heart 
tightened. What was gone wrong with 
Damon? Damon, whom she had been 
picturing so happy, and was just rous- 
ing her spirit to question casually 
concerning Cytherea. Even at that 
moment they were approaching her 
dwelling, when the question, if she 
could make her voice right, not too 
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indifferent, nor yet too eager, would 
seem so in place. 

The grass on the lawn was long and 
uneven, constellated with twinkling au- 
tumn._ dandelions; the windows were 
shuttered, the veranda empty, the 
chimney smokeless ; a forgotten ham- 
mock rope, blackened and twisted by 
rain, swung from a branch in front of 
the deserted house, thumping faintly 
against the tree-trunk. Chloris turned 
her lengthened face toward Damon ; 
he lifted to hers a pair of very miser- 
able eyes, and said, in an unresonant 
voice, “You should have got back in 
time for the cattle-fair. It was better 
than usual this year. Covkson’s little 
mare took a prize.” 

“You don’t mean it!” faltered 
Chloris, and looking straight ahead set 
her lips hard, to keep down an impetu- 
ous flood of hatred for Cytherea. 

She saw the propriety of continuing 
to talk; but she could not keep her 
mind on it. Damon’s powers of talk, 
too, had failed him. He kept a stolid 
face to the horse’s head ; and they 
drove in silence to her door, where, 
alighting, she was swallowed in a sea 
of affectionate fatherly and auntly em- 
braces. 

“I may stay to tea, mayn’t 1?” 
asked Damon, dully, from his corner, 
where he seemed sitting in the cold. 

Chloris gave him a place beside her- 
self, and treated him like a sick, be- 
loved child ; but so tactfully, he could 
know only that it soothed. 

She let him lie on the sofa afterward, 
while she played, and the others slept 
in the upper chambers. 

She played with upturned face, pale 
and gentle and full of understanding ; 
her eyebrows lifted, her eyes very iarge 
and kind. She could have thought that 
Damon slept, but that now and again 
he sighed. 

When at last she stopped to look for 
something among her music, to go on 
with, he got up and came to the piano- 
side. “I am so glad you have got 
back,” he said, from all his heart ; “you 
are such a brick. Good Lord, how I 
have missed you 4 

He turned away and went aimlessly 
to the window, and stood looking out. 
“T suppose it is time I went,” he said. 
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“But I hate to go home! I don’t 
know what is come to me, I can’t sleep 
these nights.” 

Chloris had come to the window, too, 
and stood beside him, her indulgent 
young face that wore a world-old ex- 
pression turned on the dimly glimmer- 
ing white petunia-beds outside. 

“Would you—won’t you come out 
for a little stroll, Chloris? Run for 
your shawl, there is a dear girl, and let 
us go over to the beach. It isn’t really 
late, and I am so restless, and I don’t 
want to go alone, and it is so stuffy in 
my room at home.” 

Chloris, without a word of demur, 
took her wrap and followed him. They 
walked side by side in silence; the 
sense they must have in common of the 
beauty of the night might at first take 
lieu of conversation ; when that sense 
must be outworn, they still thought 
their thoughts in silence. Chloris 
knew the relief it is not to pretend ; 
Damon thought only of himself in this 
hour. 

It was she, after a while, that led— 
tall, slender figure a step ahead of him, 
walking swiftly, with a sort of intre- 
pidity. With his head a little bowed, 
his hands behind him, he followed. 

She led him to the beach, and with- 
out regard for time or fitness of things, 
farther and farther along the smooth 
sands, away from home; then, by a 
long loop, back on to the homeward 
road, as if with the determination to 
tire him out. She herself was conscious 
of no fatigue. She felt like a spirit ; 
her uplifted eyes seemed so expanded 
that they could take in all the radiant 
firmament. 

At last, as if awaking, he stopped 
and vaguely looked about, saying, “Iam 
ready to drop! Good Lord, how far have 
you been taking me? Let us sit down 
a moment and rest.” 

They were not far from home, on the 
edge of a familiar pine-grove that ran 
down to the lapping inland sea. She 
sank on the dry pine-needles; he 
dropped beside her, and tearing off his 
cap unquestioningly laid his head in 
her lap. 

“ Does it ache ?” she asked, softly. 

“Yes,” he murmured. ‘ Rub it.” 

She passed her hand with a measured 
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motion across his forehead, pushing up 
the heavy hair. She felt his face for an 
instant press closer to her knees; vol- 
umes of gratitude seemed expressed 
in the impulsive movement. She con- 
tinued her stroking with a quiet, sisterly 
hand, her swelling heart suddenly chok- 
ing her. She had him back, that she 
knew beyond a doubt. Broken, disil- 
lusioned, his heart seared by the im- 
age of another, he was hers, as he lay 
there thinking of that other. Hers to 
help, to heal, to make love her as much 
as she loved him. And a flood of hu- 
man passion, the sensation she had 
decided — God forgive her ! — disposed 
of forever, surged in her. Her eyes 
brimmed over with happy tears. Why 
should there be any feeling of bitterness 
mixed in a feeling so sweet? Why 
should the hurt to one’s vanity be re- 
membered in such a situation? Why 
not be finally glad to give more than 
one received, offer something whole for 
something broken, bless beyond all 
desert? No—no— that other could 
never have loved him so! Fate had 


meant well by him in putting her out 


of reach; this sorrow of his should pass 
away and be as if it had never been. 
Chloris felt in herself such inexhausti- 
ble wells of tenderness and patience, 
she knew hers was the good title; she 
knew she could be sufficient — make 
Damon forget. Her heart sang a song 
of praise and victory, while her hand 
smoothed the lines out of his forehead, 
stroke by stroke, with the fancy that it 
brushed away the image of Cytherea, 
fatal line by line. 

Ineffable fatigue drew her down from 
high serene thoughts to thoughts nearer 
earth. She ached ; waves of unnatural 
sensation swept through her, but she 
would not move. The weight of his 
dear head was better than ease. 

While she took patience till he should 
be ready to rise and go sensibly home 
to bed, a whimsical image formed itself 
in her brain: Herself, and to one side 
of her, a little higher, Cytherea, and to 
the other, a little lower, Chloe —and 
beyond Chloe, in the descending line, 
some poor woman, not pretty or win- 
ning at all, to whom Chloe must ap- 
pear a half-divinity ; and above Cyth- 
erea, in the ascending line, another 
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fairer than she, for, when all was said, 
there must be in this world women even 
fairer than the great Cytherea, of whom 
she, perchance, lying awake in her 
queenly bed, would think with anguish, 
confessing herself helpless to strug- 
gle. Poor Cytherea, then, in her turn ! 
Chloris framed a sincere wish for her 
continued happiness, and that in the 
event of despised love God should grant 
her to become a philosopher. And her 
imagination went on feebly, whimsi- 
cally, weaving. Still another fairer still 
creature above Cytherea’s victress—still 
another at the other end, to whom the 
envier of Chloe should be an object of 
envy—and so on, till the chain seemed 
to extend from the seraphs down to the 
last of the most degraded race, and take 
a slightly humorous aspect. “It pleases 
the powers to be merry,” thought Chlo- 
ris, and was conscious of no irreverence 
in the conceit. 

“Wake up, Chloris!” came Damon’s 
voice, sounding more as it had used to 
sound, before he was so grown-up, and 
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had untoward things happen to him in 
his sentiments. 

“T have not been asleep!” she said, 
sheepishly, “except below my knees.” 

“T won't contradict you, but when I 
struck a light you were nodding and 
smiling away to yourself like a little 
China mandarin. Have you any idea 
of the time it is? Well, I won’t en- 
lighten you. What a crazy thing we 
have been doing! Come, dear, let me 
help you up. I hope to Heaven you 
haven’t taken cold. Hello, can’t you 
walk straight? What a brute I am! 
Take my arm : 

And laughing weakly and wearily, 
they set out staggering across the dim 
stubble-field that separated them from 
home. ; 

“Dear old Chloris!” Damon mur- 
mured, pressing her arm to his side. 
“Best girl in the universe! You can 
never think what a comfort it is to 
have you home again. I feel more like 
myself. I think that to-night I shall 
sleep.” 


INVOCATION 


By Rupert Hughes 


“ Wuan that Aprille with his shoures swete ”— 
Ah, Geoffrey Chaucer, still your voice is clear! 
As lush and tuneful as a bird’s to hear, 

When first a bird’s voice sounds the first retreat 

To winter’s white-mailed phalanx in defeat. 

Now that the rime-enriched Victorian year 
Has drained its amber summer, lost its sere 

Autumnal harvest for the barren sleet 
Of wintry wailing—Oh, if you could sing 

_ Us back our birthright, quick-recurrent spring ! 

Renew that optimism of a bird, 

That simplest grief and cheeriest humor heard 
Since first, glad April poet, your art rung 
New rimes and music on our new-sweet tongue. 





WOMEN 


BACHELORS 


IN LONDON 


By Mary Gay Humpbreys 


eae ey NGLAND is novel-land. 

Soe Behind a group of oaks 
rises Barchester Tow- 
ers. 


eae 3 me . Yonder silver 


<2} stream is the Floss, 


with its vine-draped mill. Marsh-bor- 
dered cottages and noblemen’s seats 
are alike familiar. The engine’s black 
nose points to Cranford. The land is 
peopled with curates and spinsters ; 
the air is filled with the odors of tea 
and toast. 

Then the engine plunges into the 
cavernous gloom of the Great Eastern 
station. London, great ponderous en- 
gine of civilization, is a city of paper. 
The crowds of Cheapside and Fleet 
Street have walked out from the covers 
of books. Three thousand miles roll 
between, yet how absurdly one feels at 
home in this familiar company. 

But one is missing. It is easier to 
hear the revel of the skylark, and catch 
the scent of the hawthorn in London 
than to find the spinster — the back- 
bone of English fiction. You may track 
Russell Square without meeting» ‘a 
or Jane Osborne. The gentle breasts 
of a race of Ann Dobbinses keep green 
numberless quiet English mounds. 

Women are everywhere; climbing 
down from omnibuses ; coming up in 
processions from the underground 
stations. They are hurrying along 
Fleet Street, and scudding across the 
Strand. Chelsea and South Kensing- 
ton are peopled with petticoats. Sainte 
Mousseline wears a jacket, a cleft hat, 
and has portfolio or papers under arm. 
Knowing in dress, preoccupied in air, 
she nods familiarly and takes out her 
latch-key to let herself in, or disappears 
within the door of her club. 

This new figure has no place in fic- 
tion. That is why we know so little of 
her. There have been tentative efforts ; 
the stage has opened the door ; “the 
New Woman” attempts to introduce 
the woman bachelor. We have had the 


opportunity of seeing Sydney Grundy’s 
play. Asa caricature even it was not 
accepted. The transformation of the 
British unmarried female into Miss 
Victoria Vivash has not been so gayly 
accomplished. Jackets and cigarettes 
are not the most salient traits. 

On the contrary, in London one 
misses that spirit of adventure, that 
saucy fillip of the finger at the gray old 
world which enables the American girl 
to take up so lightly her wrestle for a 
livelihood. But where the American 
girl has gone forth a free-lance, the 
English woman has advanced in pla- 
toons. This is why she is so well en- 
trenched, perhaps. Her outposts also 
are farther advanced. This has been 
accomplished neither by daring nor by 
skill. It has accordingly escaped that 
attention which is challenged by excep- 
tional feats. 

To arrive at the English woman’s 
position one must dive through all the 
pretty things, the sarcastic things, the 
wit of the paragraphers, the glorifica- 
tion by the lady-writers, and the pillory 
of the playwright, to the hard, stern 
facts of the ugly science. 

In England the crop of the women 
exceeds the demand. In the course of 
nature, as it is interpreted, the increas- 
ing exodus of men to new countries 
leaves regiments of women unprovided 
for at home. The vicissitudes of com- 
merce, the laws of primogeniture, 
which influence even when not binding, 
the absence of all provision for girls in 
the shape of dot, as obtains in France, 
leaves English women to the chances of 
fortune. These are dead against them. 
When Mr. Huxley called upon a pesti- 
lence to rid England of the superfluous, 
it is thought he had in mind the British 
female, as well as the submerged tenth. 
But the instinct of self-preservation is 
strong. Necessity has cultivated in her 
a prehensile-like nimbleness in catch- 
ing on. The higher education of women 
has given her a wider range. More un- 
erringly she discerns the fruitful boughs. 
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Newnham and Girton meanwhile have 
taught her a certain personal value that 
the abject race of Briggses knew noth- 
ing of. Of the right to her own life, 
and her duties to herself—of which she 
speaks in a key perhaps unnecessarily 
high— Miss Matty Jenkyns and the 
ladies of Cranford would fail to under- 
stand. 

The women in London who have 
gone out into the world are largely re- 
cruited from the country. They belong 
to populous families. The domestic 
income is diverted disproportionately 
toward the males. The narrow straits 
of home pinches the soul, restricts the 
liberty, and curtails the bonnets. Mar- 
riage is among the fortuitous things 
of life—comets, pitching the foot 
against a watch in crossing the heath— 
the legacy of a beggar. Nature’s fore- 
thought is grubbing in Australia and 
the isles of the sea, and blanching his 
bones under the sun of India. The 
classics and the sciences awaken clam- 
orous desires that making flannel petti- 
coats for the alms-houses and minister- 
ing at village school-feasts fail to stifle. 
Moreover these women are entertain- 
ing doubts about the wisdom of the 
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existing poor laws, and have views con- 
cerning the methods of instruction 
pursued in parochial schools. 

One may recall a typical instance. 
She is the daughter of a country curate. 
Her story, briefly told, is of strenuous 
i +y; the numerical strength of a 
clerical family, and the insupportable 
dulness of a rural village. She is now 
a Political Secretary. The office de- 
mands capital letters. She has a bu- 
reau in a woman’s political federation 
attached to one of the three great par- 
ties. The distance between the last 
state and the first of this woman is as 
great as has yet been traversed by her 
sex. To measure this, some further ex- 

planation may be of value. 

The position of English women in 
politics finds no parallel here outside 
of the States of Wyoming, Colorado, 
and Kansas. English women vote on 
every question but the selection of 
members of Parliament. That right 
is within sight. Each of the three 
great parties has a woman’s league 
actively working with it. Its place is 
recognized, and certain parts of the 
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canvass, such as house-to-house visiting, 
is largely in its hands. 

This work the Political Secretary or- 
ganizes. She has her district, her sub- 
committees, her political methods. In 
her books she has enrolled the name of 
every voter in her district, his occupa- 
tion, his residence, his political affilia- 
tions. Of this individual she keeps 
constant trace. She chases him from 
lodging-house to lodging-house. In the 
record of two years one restless person 
had moved his trunk thirteen times, yet 
her finger was upon him. She visits 
his wife, pets the children, offers a reci- 
pe for a stew, captures the family con- 
fidence, and all to gain or keep a vote. 
She holds public meetings once a month, 
in connection with the masculine or- 
ganization, and helps to provide enter- 
tainment, speakers, or, perhaps, speaks 
herself. 

Here is a woman in the thick of ma- 
chine politics, a new woman, a woman- 
bachelor. She is little, demure, cherry- 
cheeked, low-voiced, conventional in 
manner to the point of preciseness, and 
with those pretensions to fashionable 
costuming that Americans recognize as 
English. She could not sufficiently 
express her surprise that her position 
and her work should appear so novel 
to an American. Political Secretaries 
are not numerous even in England. 
This may be taken as an extreme in- 
stance of woman’s journey into the 
world. For this reason it illustrates the 
calm, matter-of-fact manner in which 
English women have possessed them- 
selves of affairs—a manner so different 
from our gay sallies into life and action 
even when under the stress of necessity. 

The avocations open to women in 
England are the same that are open to 
women here. More than twenty years 
ago the queen caused several public 
bureaus to admit the daughters of 
gentlemen, as the distinctions are ob- 
served in that country. At present the 
postal stations are manned by women. 
South Kensington ante-dated the 
United States in facilities to art-stu- 
dents. The magazines, the weeklies 
and the newspapers long since made 
room for their desks. Women do as 
responsible work there as here. Their 
place is as fully recognized. 
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Strangely enough, English women are 


not aware of this. Again and again 
they spoke with admiration of, and 
longing for, the advantages and privi- 
leges of American women. Yet when 
we came to balance our separate ac- 
counts, except in the matter of earnings, 
and these were offset by the cheaper 
living, they already had the things for 
which the women of this country yet 
plan and strive; and these are the 
things which indicate a place in the 
body social and political, not only con- 
ceded but provided for in the larger 
administration of affairs. 

For example, the conditions for rea- 
sonable, comfortable, and polite living 
are matters for consideration for this 
increasing body of women unattached. 
There are four large apartment-houses. 
as we would eall them, residential 
chambers as they are called there, for 
women. The oldest of these, it is 
agreeable to state, was built by a coun- 
tryman, although an expatriated Ameri- 
can, Sir Curtis Lampson. This is the 
Oakley Flats, Chelsea, built twelve 
years ago. The Chenies Street Cham- 
bers are only a few years old. These 
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were at once so successful that the 
York Street Chambers were built, both 
being under the control of the La- 
dies’ Residential Chambers Company. 
Sloane Gardens House was built by the 
Ladies’ Dwelling Company, Limited. 
With that reticence that marks the 
English conduct of affairs, it was not 
possible to learn more of these com- 
panies than that they were composed 


— 





flower - bordered spaces the windows 
overlook. In summer the window-boxes 
are aflame with red and yellow, and the 
vision through the lofty iron gate is 
pleasant and home-like indeed. The 
York Street Chambers are imposing by 
their mass outside, and with columns, 
vaulted ceiling, and the vast sweep of 
the staircase, impressive within. 
The housing of the unattached wom- 
an who has gone out into the world to 
The Main Hallway. many good people has the dignity of a 








of men and women 
who recognize the pro- 
priety of such houses, 
and regarded them as 
modestly valuable in- 
vestments. The three 
houses last built do, in 
fact, pay three per 
cent.; the Oakley Flats 
pay but two and a half 
per cent. All of these 
houses are in excellent 
parts of London, and 
each has some archi- 
tectural importance. 
The Oakley Flats, how- 
ever uninteresting the 
name, consist of two 
houses separated by a 
court whose green The Dining-room. 
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problem—not the importance of the 
tenement-house problem, or the indus- 
trial problem, but still a problem, and 
open to discussion. 

Conceding this, it is interesting and 
may be valuable to see how the three 
different managements of the English 
apartment-houses have disposed of the 
question as it has been presented to 
them. The problem divides into the 
three heads : finance, government, eth- 
ics. Will an apartment - house for 
women pay? How much can you give 
her for her money? If you give hera 
latch-key what will she do with it? 

As we have seen, the returns on the 
London investment are modest. But 
the Funds, Consols, and investments of 
like dignity pay no more. The London 
apartment-houses are intended for 
women who have been accustomed to 
the refinements of life. They are, con- 


sequently, arranged to offer comfort, 
privacy, and decorousness, each of 
which is as dear as the other to the 
English mind. In the Oakley Flats 
where the prices are lower than in the 
Chambers of Bryanstone Square, the 


regard for privacy is most strictly ob- 
served, there being no public rooms to 
bring the tenants together. In the 
York and Chenies Street Chambers 
there are dining-rooms which the ten- 
ants are expected to encourage to the 
extent of at least five shillings weekly. 
Here they learn to know one another's 
faces, and if they desire further ac- 
quaintance observe the usual conven- 
tional forms. The Sloane Gardens 
House is more like a large caravansary. 
It has various public rooms. From the 
hall bulletins it appears that the ten- 
ants affiliate in many ways. One reads 
of music clubs, sketch classes ; there is 
a boarding-school air about the figures 
hurrying through the halls. On in- 
quiry, the art-student class (for Sloane 
Gardens is in Chelsea) does predomi- 
nate. In the hall directories of the 
other houses one recognizes some well- 
known names, and the occupants in 
general appear to be of the class who 
have made or are making a place. 

The prices of rooms range from six 
shillings a week for two rooms, to five 
pounds a month for three rooms, ac- 
cording to the different scales of the 
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different managements. With that ex- 
actitude which is a mark of a thorough- 
ly organized community in which rights 
and duties have been fully discussed 
and settled, every thing conceivable is 
arranged for. A person may not play 
the piano over three hours a day, nor 
put dead flowers in the sink, or cook 
fish or anything that smells, or clean 
her boots in the hall. She must dust 
her own ornaments and be careful in 
watering her window-boxes. The por- 
ter will look after the drains, but she 
must see that her chimney is swept, and 
keep her door-mat clean. Meanwhile 
the windows will be washed once a 
month by the management, and the 
sills once a quarter; for this she must 
pay. Each tenant enters her rooms 
cleaned and newly colored, but she 
must immediately deposit with the 
management a sum to pay the cost of 
cleaning and half the cost of re-coloring, 
so that her successor shall enjoy the 
same attractive cleanliness on entering 
that she has enjoyed. 

The services rendered are detailed 
with the same circumstantiality as to 
the laying of fires, the “turning out ” 
of rooms, and “heavy dusting.” The 
duties of the porter are as minutely laid 
down. The porter seems to hold the 
rank of janitor without that person’s 
omnipotence, being brought under the 
reign of law. In all these details there 
appears to be only that regard for one 
another’s rights and comforts that tends 
to divest life of unnecessary friction, 
and not the desire to nag or unduly 
cireumscribe the freedom of the indi- 
vidual, or to exercise the heavy hand of 
authority. The same scrupulousness 
refuses hospitality to dogs and birds in 
one of these houses; yet, with sweet 
reasonableness, allows to a deaf tenant 
a little barking-dog who announces vis- 
itors when she cannot hear the bell. 

These matters agreed upon, the ten- 
ant is a free woman, and goes and comes 
at will unquestioned, and unwatched. 
She has a latch-key and applies it at 
any hour of the day or night. The rela- 
tion of women to the latch-key is one 
over which there have been many anx- 
ious minds. If women who support 
themselves would only agree to be 
within doors at ten o'clock, to many 
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Hallway at York Street Chambers 


people one of the problems that vex 
civilization would be solved. In look- 
ing for a boarding-place for a young 
country-woman. at one of the houses 
instituted: for such young women in 
this city, permission was asked for her 
to go occasionally to the theatre with 
some friends. The house closed at ten 
o'clock was the reply. It was suggest- 
ed that she might have a night-key. 
“ Madam,” exclaimed the matron, draw- 
ing her shoulders up with a righteous 
air, “this house is respectable.” At 
another house intended for women 
alone, a compromise was effected by 
employing a watchman, and he, with 
imagination kindled by the novels he 
absorbed, night by night seemed to 
scent adventure until the last twinkle 
of the late comer’s skirts disappeared 
around the balustrade. 

London being older and, consequent- 
ly, wiser, may be presumed to have 
wrestled with this problem as with 
others. These well-filled apartment- 
houses seemed to intimate that London 
had done so, and satisfactorily. As the 
housing of unattached women was re- 
garded to hang upon this question 
more than any other, the answer to it 
seemed to be worth carrying back 3,000 
miles. 

There is a certain dulness of appre- 
hension more conclusive than the 


promptest speech. The blank way in 
which the effort to get at the root of 
the matter was met, was puzzling toa 
mind taught to regard it as of first im- 
portance. Was it possible that woman 
and her latch-key was agitating no one 
in London? The question was put in 
different forms at the different apart- 
ment-houses, but was sure to be brushed 
aside to say that the porter could not 
be asked to fetch beer or boots, though 
he might call a cab, that being in 
“duties of porter,” or for some other 
important detail. At length, one lady- 
manager was pushed to the wall, and 
said, with a bored air as to one impor- 
tunate, that really the matter concerned 
only the lady tenants themselves ; if the 
lady tenants had not freedom of ingress 
and egress, there would be no lady- 
tenants. The answer was plain, and in 
it was involved three per cent. on the 
investment. A more specific question 


put with the determination to leave no 
stone unturned was answered, that hav- 
ing ascertained the value of a tenant’s 
references, and accepting them, that no 
abuse of the perfect liberty assured to 
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the tenants had ever occurred, and the 
speaker seemed to regard the question 
as curiously persistent. 

In the Chenies and the York Street 
Chambers, in addition to the usual 
provision for visitors, there is a pri- 
vate dining-room for dinner - parties 
and other hospitalities. At Chenies 
Street, in fact, the flowers and decora- 
tions of a previous night were in evi- 
dence. These hospitalities are not the 
Bohemian repasts of the newly emanci- 
pated person ; they are the formal rites 
of members of organized society. The 
distance from “ pigging in a studio,” or 
a dinner at a foreign table dhote with 
“vin compris” and cigarettes, to this 
private dining-room with its flowers, 
crystal, and porcelain, marks the road 
achieved, and the position conquered by 
the bachelor-maid in London. 

Moreover, there have been weddings 
within. It was not without pride, that 
these significant festivities were men- 
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tioned. This voluntary sequestration 
of women into feminine hives, notwith- 
standing it arose naturally out of a 
situation beyond their control, has been 
regarded with apprehension. Although 
in a country, officially monogamous, 
marriage for all women was an impossi- 
ble attainment, it was still insisted that 
wise virgins would not relinquish their 
air of expectancy ; yet here they were in 
the city, writing on newspapers, paint- 
ing pictures, getting statistics on un- 
attractive subjects, and coming back 
nights, tired as navvies to their own 
companionship and firesides. 

It is doubtful whether in London 
the chances of marriage have been les- 
sened by the incursions of women into 
the world. On the contrary, it is a 
question if the opportunities of meet- 
ing men more frequently, and off guard, 
as it were, have not increased those 
chances. That the comforts and cheap- 
ness of club-life in London have disin- 
clined men to marriage, has the con- 
clusiveness of an axiom. His immunity, 

however, he owes to the inviolability of 

the club doors, beyond which women 

may not pass. But when Mahometa 

puts on her bonnet, even though re- 

luctantly, and goes by the mountain 
road, the result is apt to be the same. 
No one would intimate that the more 
men and women see of one another, the 
less they will respect, admire, and love. 
Nor is it likely that the ability of a 
woman to trudge alone, if need be, will 
be undervalued where the path is some- 
times too precipitous for a man’s firmer 
footing. The matter harks back, how- 
ever, to the unalterable fact that no 
matter how well disposed men and 
women may be to one another, there 
are not enough men to go around. 
With this in mind, unquestionably, the 
chances of happiness, satisfaction, and 
prosperity in the various activities they 
have claimed for themselves, have in- 
creased over the British spinster, in 
timorous dependence on the male mem- 
bers of her family, filling up the chinks 
in the lives of others. 

If it be true that all women infinite- 
ly prefer marriage, no one, who believes 
that the increase in the sum of human 
happiness is the chief thing to be de- 
sired in life, will be inclined to quarrel 
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with a state of affairs that tends to 
reconcile women with what cannot be 
helped, by giving them less time to 
think about it. For in the mind, as in 
physics, two things cannot occupy the 
same place at the same time. 

That homely common-sense which 
settled the question of the latch-key, 
soon suggested the propriety of clubs. 
Although Mr. Ruskin long ago urged 
the necessity of such co-operation 
among working- 
women, the wom- 
an-bachelor was a 
person unfore- 
seen by even his 
prophetic eye. 
“Alas for the 
lonely ones at 
work in the pri- 
meval forests. 
Alas for the sev- 
ered ones seek- 
ing domestic en- 
vironment.” 

The first clubs 
for women in 
London were es- 
tablished in the 
East End for 
working-girls. 
These have been 
a potent element 
in teaching wom- 
en how to com- 
pine in their own 
interests in the 
trades. An Hon- 
orable Maude 
who founded the Soho Club for working- 
women in Greek Street, with a “ coffee- 
bar,” and opportunities for mental im- 
provement and gymnastics, solved the 
first financial problem. Twenty clubs 
have been organized in the same man- 
ner with commensurate success. The 
background of an authoritative aris- 
tocracy has been contributed to this. 
Honorable Maudes and Lady Dollies 
can assist in such enterprises without 
offensive condescension, both sides 
reckoning these as among the duties 
whereunto they are called. 

Of the latest and the most useful of 
the woman- bachelors’ clubs, ‘The 
Writers,’” the Princess Christian is 
President and Lady Jeune is the chief 


Sloane Gardens House, 52 Lower Sloane Street, S. W. 
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promoter. “The Writers’” is in Hast- 
ings House, Norfolk Street, leading off 
the heart of the Strand, in the conven- 
ient neighborhood of the newspapers 
and the magazines, and within easy 
reach of the publishers. An amiable 
woman- bachelor was my sponsor at 
“The Writers.” The festive season of 
weekly teas, with “crumpets and con- 
verse,’ was oyer. Everybody who 
could, was flittfhe to the seaside and 
the moors. Af- 
ter all it was a 
fortunate mo- 
ment to see what 
the Club was to 
the woman kept 
at her desk by 
work or worry, 
to the contribu- 
tors to the three- 
penny weeklies, 
to the skirmish 
line on newspa- 
pers, to the wom- 
en who do their 
tasks on a hur- 
ried cucumber 
sandwich. 

“The Writers’” 
is a modestly 
equipped club. 
A pleasant tone 
of brown and yel- 
low, the green of 
palms, afew etch- 
ings, some easy- 
chairs, and a ta- 
ble strewn with 
books and papers, may be presented 
as a formal receipt for creating a lit- 
erary atmosphere not above tea and 
talk, and a human interest in one 
another’s ruffles. Above five o’clock 
one and another hard-working young 
woman, papers in hand, drifted in for 
a cup of tea. An English woman’s 
enjoyment of a cup of plain, straight 
tea, with its humble accompaniments 
of milk and sugar, brings envy to the 
American who must be allured by lem- 
on, by sugary wafers, or perhaps in- 
sists on lifting it into a convivial rite, 
by wafting over it different fragrant 
condiments. 

There was an air of homely domes- 
ticity about this tea- drinking. One 
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kept to her scribbling while she stirred 
her tea. Another was waiting an ap- 
pointment with a Fleet Street editor. 
“How much better than waiting under 
the cold penetrating eyes of the office- 
boys, or pretending to be interested in 
the shop windows,” she sighed con- 
tentedly between draughts of tea and 
mouthfuls of thin bread and butter. 
A third, a prosperous looking young 
woman in a picture hat was engaged 
in deep conversation with a good-look- 
ing young man—an interview discreet- 
ly respected by the tea-drinkers, as by 
those mindful of the Golden Rule. 

Over cups of tea, hospitably shared 
with the stranger, we talked of affairs 
feminine, such as tempt comparison be- 
tween the two countries, and satisfied 
one another’s curiosity with compli- 
ment and amiable appreciation. 

“‘T never was a pudding-and-pie sort 
of a girl.” An ear attuned to catching 
phrases would be immediately arrested 
by such a beginning. The same phrase, 
recently seen in a London weekly, sug- 
gests that the speaker has exchanged 
the threepenny weekly to which she 
was attached for the more aristocratic 
sixpenny article ; for, certainly no fel- 
low-journalist would lay hands on lit- 
erary property of such value belonging 
to another. The speaker continued, 
choosing meanwhile a lump of sugar 
for her tea, with thoughtful considera- 
tion : 

“T never was a pudding-and-pie sort 
of a girl, or of course I shouldn’t be 
here. There were such a lot of us,” 
checking them off with spoon on the 
rim of her cup. ‘There’s the one that 
visits, the one that is a governess in 
Germany, the one that speaks English 
and endures the tantrums of Madame,” 
naming a well-known prima donna, “the 
one that paints—papa is an artist— 
and the one that is ill or thinks she is. 
You may faney I was. glad to be out of 
it, so I came to town and set up with 
the one that paints. As I was saying, 
Iam not a pudding-and-pie sort of a 
girl, and editing the household column 
in a threepenny weekly and looking up 
favorite quotations have not exactly 
fulfilled my ambitions.” 

Assured that her spirited domestic 
sketch had quite the ring of a modern 
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novel, she exclaimed : “Thanks awfully. 
I present it to you. Do you mean to 
have an English girl? No, not a nov- 
el? Well, what you will.” 

With this permission, and duly veiled, 
it is set down. Then, with further ami- 
ability, she continued : 

“We took three rooms in a block of 
lodgings for gentlewomen. The large 
room the one that paints uses for a 
studio. My room is scarcely more 
than a closet, but it overlooks a bit of 
yard planted with acacias. We are not 
fine, but we are interesting. Interest- 
ing, I take it, is a diversion of all things 
from their original purpose,, to serve 
other ends. We have comfortable 
spoons, for example, bought on Oxford 
Street at two-and-six, but I always give 
visitors either a Malay dirk or an Ital- 
ian stiletto to stir their tea, they find 
it so much more interesting. 

“We have no kitchen;” continued 
this young woman, “that would in- 
deed be luxury. The decorative art- 
swells and the lady-essayists and in- 
terviewers have kitchens. Nor do we 
‘pig in the studio.’ I don’t believe in 
it. IfI work I must be fed. Person- 
ally I have experienced the transmu- 
tation of a chop and a glass of porter 
into a fashion article so quickly that I 
felt myself only a superior sort of ma- 
chine. Hf you know any psychologist 
I will give him an interview. 
housekeeper cooks a joint every day, 
and will send up a plate of meat fora 
sixpence, and a penny each for vegeta- 
bles. Dessert we buy for ourselves ac- 
cording to the exchequer. The same 
person will furnish breakfast for eight- 
pence, threepence extra for eggs, ba- 
con, or fish. Of course there are rare 
days when if either of us has had luck, 
we dine at a restaurant and pay as 
much as three shillings for a dinner. 
On the other hand we have been known 
to buy hot roasted potatoes, taking 
our turn with the street arabs of the 
corner. 

“There are but two recreations I 
find worth sighimg for. The dearest 
would be to le under the trees in St. 
James's Park and look up into the 
summer sky. Only the unemployed 
have time for that. I am not poor 
enough to enjoy the luxury of leisure. 
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At this moment although I am enjoy- 
ing my club, my cup of tea, and airing 
my ideas in appreciative society, I am 
impatient for the hour of my appoint- 
ment with an unappreciative editor, be- 
cause I have some work to finish. 

“The theatre is a recreation; but 
being an expensive amusement we rare- 
ly go except we have orders. Mana- 
gers are generous with these. But as 
the seats require evening dress, we 
have to take a cab, and the combina- 
tion of dress, cab, and the finding of 
that cab after the play is too discour- 
aging to be classified as an amusement. 
If we could go and sit in the pit with 
our hats on like a man, I would prefer 
nothing to the theatre.” 

There seemed an unfamiliar tone of 
aggressiveness in this bachelor - maid 
when she alluded, even incidentally, to 
man. It was hard to believe that these 
well-groomed, frock-coated sons of 
English men could be less than allies. 
The question was hesitatingly put. 

“Let me quote you from the ‘Great 
Book of Mulier.’ It was written by a 
man. ‘She may queen it in a corner, 


certain of our loyal support, if she will 
give men her half of the world’s assist- 
ance to uplift the fabric comfortable to 
them ’—the rest of the quotation is not 


pertinent. No, I do not belong to the 
Pioneer Club. We have been enter- 
taining them here, however, while their 
club-house was in the hands of the 
decorative people.” 

The “Pioneer Club” is the farthest 
outpost of the “New Woman.” An 
admirer classes its members into the 
“busy, bracing, and brilliant.” The club 
is esthetically housed on Bruton Street. 
In its primrose - tinted drawing - room, 
with frieze of iris flowers, is a large 
painting. Here are the forms of two 
women. One, lying airily on the earth, 
is supposed to symbolize woman as she 
was. The other, rising to welcome the 
dawn, is woman as she is to be. The 
superficies of the women of the “ Pion- 
eer Club” is freely commented on by 
the paragraphers, but evidently esthetic 
papers and old oak are not held incom- 
patible with advanced views, and indif- 
ference to shapely boots. No woman’s 
club in London is more attractively in- 
stalled. The Pioneer Club, in its public 
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aspect, supplies an arena in which, at 
Tuesday tea-drinkings and on Thursday 
evenings, the tyrant man is invited to 
come in and defend himself. The amia- 
ble complaisance with which he comes, 
drinks tea, and hears himself abused 
seems to argue that, like another of his 
sex, he is not so bad as he is painted. 
“No sensible man,” says one, “ objects 
to the advance of woman ; it is the beat 
of drum and the blare of trumpet which 
annoys him. If women want to paint 
pictures and write plays, as well as ride 
bicycles and smoke cigarettes, let them 
simply do so, and no one will have any 
right to grumble.” 

The Pioneer Club, however, is not 
the stronghold of the bachelor-maid. 
It belongs to the women of experience. 
Every woman enlisted in a Cause finds 
a welcomethere. Scratch a Cause, ever 
so lightly, and a Man is revealed. To 
deal with a Cause you must know Man. 
Against the wide area traversed by 
women who have encountered men in 
every walk in life, and particularly over 
the perilous passes where there is hard- 
ly room for two, the limited promenade 
of the bachelor- maid is of slight im- 
portance. The influence of the Pioneer 
Club seems to account, nevertheless, for 
a certain air of grievance in one type of 
the woman-bachelor when man in the 
abstract was in question ; the concrete 
person doubtless retains all his power 
to please. 

There are other clubs. Curiously 
enough, the “ Alexandra ”—which is the 
first, the largest, and the most conserv- 
ative of the women’s clubs+-has never 
permitted a man to enter the doors of 
its handsome Grosvenor Street club- 
house, although it has arrived at the 
dignity of a kitchen and might reason- 
ably desire to show it off. ‘The Vic- 
torian,” in Sackville Street, is intended 
for the convenience of women living out 
of town, but working in town. This 
implies that it unites economy with 
modest comfort. The Victorian has a 
dining-room, but a dining-room is not 
a kitchen in the progressive ritual of 
Amphictyon. 

The “ Somerville,” on Oxford Street, 
and the “University,” on Maddox 
Street, bring together the learned pro- 
fession. The Women- Bachelors, and 
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Mistresses of Arts are alone eligible to 
the University. The girls of Newn- 
ham, Girton, and London, fill its roster. 
Many of them are married ; but once a 
college-girl, always a college-girl. As 
the Pioneer, so do the Somerville and 
the University make a feature of their 
weekly debates. These deal with intel- 
lectual rather than with social topics. 
The Somerville seems exceptionally 
prosperous, having a membership of 
over six hundred. 

With the universities opening their 
doors, with politics extending its arms, 
with science and the professions hos- 
pitably inclined, with literature and the 
arts common ground, with apartment- 
houses, residential chambers, and clubs 
for their personal convenience and com- 
fort, the women-bachelors of London do 
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not seem to have done badly for them- 
selves. If they have to give up much 
in life that is gracious, that women 
prize, they are compensated by the sat- 
isfaction that comes from endeavor, by 
the refreshment of healthful activities, 
by a recognized place in life, and fre- 
quently by success, sweet to women as 
it is to men. 

Surely this is better when the sum 
of human happiness comes to be made 
up, than to wait in patient expectancy as 
women used todo. ‘So did they some- 
times wait for years ; they have waited 
until they withered into their graves, 
like the vapors of a brief winter's day ; 
a moving picture of their sex restrained 
by modesty in those purer times from 
taking of one step forward unless in- 
quired for.” 
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By J. West Roosevelt 


WAS comfortably en- 

sconced in my den one 

snowy night, half asleep 

before the fire, when I 

was startled by the sud- 

den and unannounced 

entrance of my young 

friendSinger. Iamfond 

of “ Squinty,” as he is commonly called 

(not because of any peculiarity connect- 

ed with his eyes, but because his father, 

whose mind had been hopelessly cor- 

rupted by much study of the Latin 

tongue, had not shrunk from fastening 

upon his helpless infant son the dread- 

ful name of Quintus, thereby making 

the nickname an inevitable obstacle to 
the boy’s complete happiness in life). 

In spite of this handicap Squinty grew 

up. He had always been noted for his 

cheerful manners; and the extremely 

optimistic view which he took of life was 

sometimes rather irritating to those 

about him, who were too often informed 

by him that the world was so very good 

and life so pleasant, etc., at times when 

they had been passing through expe- 

riences which proved to them that 


neither of the statements was true. 
Singer’s cheerfulness had been more 
than usually aggressive for several 
months, for he had become engaged to 
a very sweet girl who lived in a neigh- 
boring town, and we all devoutly prayed 
that the marriage would not be delayed, 
for we longed to have a chance to enjoy 
a little uninterrupted gloom in peace— 
a thing which was impossible while the 
young enthusiast was loose. What was 
my surprise, then, when a woe-begone 
wretch, unkempt and haggard, and with 
an expression of hopeless misery upon 
his face, staggered in—and I recognized 
Singer. 

“ Why, Singer, what has happened ?” 

Without replying, he threw himself 
face downward upon my lounge and 
groaned. I tried to soothe him, at first 
without success, but after a while he be- 
came calmer, and I again began to ques- 
tion him. 

“Tell me, old man, what is the mat- 
ter,” said I. “ What has happened ?” 

He became fairly hysterical as he tried 
to speak, and broke down completely. 
He burst into tears and sobs. Sudden- 
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ly his weeping gave place to the mirth- 
less laughter which is a sign that the 
nerves are acting uncontrolled by the 
will—running wild, as a locomotive runs 
wild when the opened throttle cannot 
be shut, despite the efforts of the engi- 
neer to close it. It was plain that 
Singer was crazy, or was having “high- 
strikes ;” he was not drunk, I was cer- 
tain. By the judicious use of persua- 
sion, command, and threats, I got him 
into a more rational condition. 

“Singer,” said I, with much firmness, 
and with anger in my heart, “Singer, if 
you try any more of this damned non- 
sense I'll empty that ice-pitcher on you, 
and I'll punch your head off” Then I 
made him sit up, and just as he was be- 
ginning another fit—“ Stop that!” I al- 
most shouted, “ don’t be a fool, but tell 
me what has happened.” 

“T don’t know what has happened,” 
groaned Singer, “and that’s the worst 
of it. And I don’t know what is going 
to happen, either. And it may happen 
any minute, if it hasn’t happened al- 
ready.” (By this time I began to be 
pretty sure that my poor friend was 


crazy, and his next words seemed to 


confirm my fears.) “Why did I make 
it,” he wailed, “why did I make it?” 

“Make what? What are you talking 
about? Are you drunk? Come now, 
try to be sensible and tell me about it 
all.” 

“And now they’ve sent it to her— 
what shall Ido? Tell me, Jack, what 
shall Ido?” And he looked imploring- 
ly at me. 

* Now, Singer, the first thing to do is 
to get yourself in hand and stop talking 
nonsense. Now, don’t get excited, but 
tell me what the trouble is, so that I can 
try to help you.” 

“How can I help being excited when 
she may be dead already. I tell you 
they've sent the whole of it to her—and 
she must have got it before now—and 
it may kill her—and it’s my fault! I 
should never have done such a stupid 
thing ; and I ought to have known that 
that fool would be sure to send her any- 
thing except what I wanted sent. If I 
get hold of him I'll fix him so that he’ll 
never get a chance to do it again. My 
God, man! Wouldn’t you get excited 
if it had happened to you?” 
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“‘My dear fellow, I don’t know what 
has happened, and I can’t say how I 
would feel; but you must manage to 
give some sort of an account of the af- 
fair that I can understand. But you 
had better not say anything at pres- 
ent”—I was sure the man was crazy, 
and wanted to take him home quietly— 
“ you haven’t made it cleartome. Per- 
haps later I may understand 4 

“Understand later? Good heavens! 
How long do you suppose I can wait? 
Don't you understand English ?” 

“Generally Ido; but, Singer, do you 
realize that you have not said a sensible 
word since you've been here? What 
have they sent to her? Who sent it? 
Who is she? What makes you say that 
she may be dead? What are you talk- 
ing about?” 

Little by little he managed to tell me 
his story, and when I understood the 
situation as Singer explained it, I must 
admit that I was hardly less demoralized 
than himself. My first impulse was to 
take my hat and rush out immediately, 
and do something to avert the catas- 
trophe which might occur at any mo- 
ment. I had seized my hat and coat, 
intending to set out at once, when I sud- 
denly realized that I did not know what 
to do or where to go. When there is 
manifestly no excuse for physical ac- 
tion, it is very common for frightened 
persons to try to overcome fear with 
some other emotion which finds relief in 
words—they grow angry. This was 
what I did. A vindictive desire to hurt 
the unfortunate Singer took possession 
of me. I began to abuse him in most 
vigorous language. I had a sense of 
personal injury as though he had delib- 
erately devised this miserable affair in 
order to spite me. His wretched ex- 
pression soon brought me to a stop in 
the midst of my tirade, and anger gave 
way to pity. 


Singer is a young man, not more than 
twenty-six years of age. AsI have said, 
he is an aggressive optimist; he is also 
what is called “a whole-souled, good- 
hearted fellow,” which qualities are close- 
ly related to optimism. He undoubted- 
ly has a bright mind—indeed he has 
more than ordinary intelligence, and 
might have made his mark in the world 








had he made the best use of his ability. 
Perhaps he may do so yet; for his ex- 
perience has been a severe lesson to him, 
and he has learned something of im- 
portance to one of his character, name- 
ly: that a man may be intelligent and 
yet be also a fool—and that the worst 
of fools is he who brings the power of 
intelligence to assist in acts of folly. 
Singer is rich, and spends his money 
freely. He has dabbled in many branches 
of science, and among others chemistry. 
He is apt to do things on a large scale, 
and in his chemical studies his wealth 
enabled him to acquire the most elabo- 
rate apparatus with which to furnish a 
beautiful private laboratory, and to deal 
with expensive chemicals in quantities 
which would never be thought of by pro- 
fessional chemists, who do not sanction 
wasteful methods. Also, being indolent 
at bottom, Singer is very careless in his 
studies, and seldom takes the trouble to 
read the whole of any paper upon any 
subject of scientific or philosophic in- 
terest, unless the paper is very short. 
His habit is to skim through the arti- 
cle in the most desultory way, reading 
only a paragraph here and there. If 
the subject is some chemical compound, 
this happy-go-lucky young man is very 
apt to read enough to enable him to 
make some of it, and promptly to com- 
mence to do so. After accomplishing 
this he is very apt-to do nothing more 
with it, except to put it aside “for 
future study,” as he says. So far as I 
know, all compounds thus put aside are 
still subjects for future study; he has 
not yet begun to work on a single one 
of them. 

Singer’s friend and fellow-worker in 
his laboratory is extremely quiet and 
unassuming in manner, and utterly un- 
like him in mental characteristics. He 
has none of Singer’s brilliancy and su- 
perficial knowledge of a vast number of 
different subjects; he acquires knowl- 
edge slowly and with effort. He is not 
popular, for he talks but little, and 
when he says anything his remarks are 
usually commonplace and delivered in 
a monotonous, not unmusical soft voice, 
very deliberately, every syllable being 
clearly enunciated. In fact Van is a 
bore, save to the few who know him 
best. He is really very shy, and it is 
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only his few intimate friends who hear 
the quiet dry humor which he possesses, 
or who appreciate the sturdy strength 
of his character. He is intensely in 
earnest, as were his Dutch forefathers ; 
and even as they were thorough in 
their work if slow, so is Van. There- 
fore Van plods along and really does 
more work than the versatile and su- 
perficial Singer. He loves Singer, and 
he loves to work in his laboratory, and 
he humbly follows the erratic course of 
his friend, reading carefully what the 
other has merely glanced over in a care- 
less way. 


Now, here is what these two had 
done. It happened that Singer had 
become interested in nitrogen and some 
of its compounds. Among the latter 
are a number which are explosive, and 
the idea occurred to him to experiment 
with some of these. In a characteris- 
tically reckless fashion, he started at 
once to make the first compound of the 
explosive varieties which was described 
in the first work about explosives that 
came to hand. This was an elaborate 
German essay upon nitrogen terchlor- 
ide, as the chemists call it. 

Singer read pretty thoroughly the de- 
scription of the process of manufacture, 
and contented himself with a very indefi- 
nite study of the remaining details of 
the essay. He then proceeded to make 
some_of the stuff. It is very easy to 
make, and my enthusiastic friend found 
a certain exhilaration in the manufact- 
ure of a substance which contained 
within so small a bulk, such tremend- 
ous power ; it tickled his self-esteem to 
feel that “ he was master of the forces 
of nature, and that he could fetter the 
eternal energy as with a chain!” He 
thought about this as he continued to 
work, and he was pleased with the 
thought, and he wrote down the sen- 
tence which I have quoted on a piece 
of filter-paper, during one of those pe- 
riods which so often mark the progress 
of cheniical studies, when one has noth- 
ing to do but to watch the slowly oe- 
curring reactions. Subsequently he 
would have been more pleased had “the 
chain” been somewhat stronger; but 
it was not until he had made about two 
ounces of the infernal oily yellow liquid, 
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that this last idea occurred to his 
mind. 

It was the careful Van who first ap- 
preciated the situation of affairs. As I 
have said, the German monograph in 
which the amateur chemist had found the 
description of the compound and direc- 
tions for making it was elaborate. I 
may add that it was elaborate even for 
a German monograph. Those who are 
familiar with German scientific litera- 
ture, will understand what this state- 
ment implies, and will at once see why 
Singer did not read it without skipping 
some of the dreary paragraphs. A far 
more thorough student than he would 
have been discouraged by its intermina- 
ble array of references, its vast accumu- 
lation of minutiz more or less related 
to the subject under consideration, and 
by the irritating confusion of the lan- 
guage in which the facts were presented. 
In short, it was a composition typi- 
cally German. It was one of those be- 
draggled-looking, yellow-covered, uncut 
samples of the publisher’s art which 
abound upon the continent of Europe. 
It contained about fifty pages; which 
pages, owing to the feeble  stitch- 
ing usual in such publications, per- 
formed all sorts of irritating antics— 
such as stretching themselves out in 
an irregular row, hanging on the feeble 
thread which was supposed to keep 
them in place, and rearranging them- 
selves in a perplexing fashion when one 
tried to gather them together into the 
form of a book. Not only are these 
devilish volumes capable of shifting the 
sequence of their pages in the twink- 
ling of an eye, but also—so ingeniously 
does the malignant binder prepare his 
trap — it will be found almost impos- 
sible to replace them in their normal 
order. 

Van began at the first sentence and 
read the ten pages of the introduction, 
toiled painfully through the eighteen 
pages which the author called “ Histor- 
ical Notes,” and finally got to the five 
pages of information about the com- 
pound and its characteristics. The 
text, printed in large stiff letters, occu- 
pied the fewest possible lines at the 
top of each page, and a heterogeneous 
collection of foot-notes in small type 
filled the rest. Van read both text and 
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notes religiously, and was wondering 
vaguely whether the next chapter, con- 
taining the details of 147 experiments 
(most of which seemed to have ended 
abruptly with the premature explosion 
of the stuff) was likely to be more in- 
teresting than those which preceded it, 
while he wearily disentangled the snarl 
of clumsy sentences, patiently digging 
out the verbs whenever he found them, 
and fitting them to the nouns which 
they had deserted, as is the custom of 
German verbs. Suddenly he discov- 
ered something in one of the foot-notes 
which aroused his interest. In fact, it 
was more than interesting—it was ex- 
citing. It almost made Van’s hair stand 
on end ; and it did make him spring to 
his feet and rush into the adjoining 
room, where Singer was calmly at work. 

“For God’s sake, Squinty, stop mak- 
ing any more of that stuff,’ he cried. 
“How much have you made already?” 

“How much have I made?” said 
Singer, in a tone of voice which indi- 
cated some irritation. “I haven’t made 
much—only about a couple of ounces 
or so.” 

“A couple of ounces! Why, man, do 
you want to blow the whole place to 
thunder? Ounces! Oh! what are we 
going todo?” Van sank into a chair, 
pale with excitement, and looked help- 
lessly at the glass-stoppered vial into 
which Singer had poured the yellow, 
oily-looking fluid. 

“ Don’t be afraid,” said Singer, imper- 
turbably. “Of course I shall be careful 
how I handle it. You see, I need quite 
a quantity for my experiments, and it 
does no harm to have enough ready. 
It is always troublesome to interrupt 
work like this in order to prepare a 
fresh supply.” And he calmly pro- 
ceeded to invert another bottle of chlor- 
ine gas over a lukewarm solution of sal- 
ammoniac, in order to make still more 
of the compound. 

Van made a dash for the bottle of 
chlorine, lifted it out of the solution 
gently, but as quickly as possible, 
looked anxiously into the leaden bowl 
which had been immersed beneath the 
liquid in order to collect the nitrogen 
terchloride as it formed, and—seeing 
that it was empty and that no oily 
droplets were floating on the surface— 








sat down again, with a sigh of relief to 
find that there was no more of the dev- 
ilish stuff to deal with save what was in 
the vial. 

“Singer,” said he, savagely, ‘you're 
a damned fool! Do you know that that 
thing may explode at any moment? 
Talk about ‘interrupting work!’ The 
first thing you know that bottleful will 
interrupt it for you! Let it alone!” he 
fairly yelled as he saw his friend’s hand 
extended to pick up the little flask. 

Singer did let it alone. He turned 
and faced Van. 

“What are you so excited about? I 
didn’t suppose you were so afraid of 
explosives as this.” 

“Just come into the other room and 
read what the Dutchman says in a foot- 
note,” said Van, “and then let’s try to 
think what is to be done.” 

When they picked up the book from 
the floor, where it had been thrown 
by Van in his excitement, of course that 
volume had fallen to pieces and its 
pages were inextricably mixed up. 
With some difficulty the right one was 
found, and Van pointed to a note in 
very small print, near the bottom there- 
of. 

“Read that!” he said. 

I do not remember the precise word- 
ing of that demoralizing little para- 
graph ; but the first part was some- 
what as follows : 

“Naturally,” it ran, “in addition to 
the already mentioned, and in detail 
described, and especially for the face 
and eyes to be adopted precautions, 
takes one care at no time but the 
smallest quantities of this explosive 
to accumulate, and never more than 
gmme 1 (about 5 ounce). Although 
I myself strongly maintain that in no 
case is it correct to speak of true spon- 
taneous explosion—in spite of the asser- 
tions of my much lamented colleague, 
Boodenbinder—nevertheless the unex- 
pected terminations of experiments 
(vide infra) III, V, VI, VIII, IX, X, XI, 
XIII, XIV, XX, XXVI [the list was 
appalling in length] I must admit 
lend a certain verisimilitude to this 
distinguished gentleman’s theories. It 
is most unfortunate that the explosion 
in which Privat-Docent Boodenbinder 
and his talented assistants lost their 
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lives, should have also destroyed the 
records of the experiments upon which 
they were engaged. Great is the loss 
to our German Science (unsere deut- 
sche Wissenschaft), that such a tragic 
occurrence leaves no other lesson than 
that it is unwise to accumulate in quan- 
tity the so-called NCl,. We know 
well that the contact with oil, and with 
a large number of other substances ; for 
example ” and here the information 
abruptly ceased; the rest of the note 
was on a missing page! But clearly it 
seemed safe to agree with the author 
that, if Boodenbinder, assistants, and 
records were simultaneously blown to 
useless fragments, in consequence of 
rashly having “accumulated in quantity 
the so-called NCl,,” it was better to 
avoid thus “accumulating” it. More- 
over, since our author thought one 
gramme to be the utmost limit of safe- 
ty as to quantity, and since two ounces 
equal about sixty grammes, there 
seemed to be little doubt that the hav- 
oc which might follow the explosion of 
the quantity on hand would be awful to 
contemplate—and this whether the said 
explosion were of a kind which ought 
to be called “true spontaneous” or 
something else! Then the information 
that “contact with oil and a large 
number of other substances” is “ well 
known ” to do something, of a sort not 
specifically stated (probably explode it) 
was far from reassuring. Unfortunate- 
ly the page containing the details had 
been mislaid before Van had read it; 
his anxiety to stop “over-production ” 
had been so great that he had dropped 
the book when he had read the fore- 
going. 

Here were these two young men with 
a large quantity of a most dangerous 
explosive on their hands, in a labora- 
tory which contained much valuable ap- 
paratus, to say nothing of various other 
explosive compounds —a_ laboratory, 
moreover, which formed part of the 
house in which lived the family of one 
of them. 

“Van,” said Singer, severely, ‘‘ where 
is the rest of that book? What do you 
mean by being so careless as to mix it 
all up? I wish you had a little more 
sense |” 

Poor Van felt that this attack was 
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undeserved, but he was too much de- 
moralized to pay any attention to mere 
verbal injustice at the time. He was 
silent until his friend again burst out: 

“For heaven’s sake, don’t sit there 
like a fool! Tell me what explodes the 
cursed stuff besides oil! Can’t you 
read?” 

Then the deeply injured spirit could 
stand it no more. 

“Look here, Squinty, J didn’t make 
it, did I? Why didn’t you find out all 
about it before you started? Do you 
suppose anyone could guess what fool 
trick you might undertake to play next, 
and get all ready for it? It’s not my 
fault! Shut up, and let’s try to get out 
of this hole!” 

It was no time for quarrelling, and 
both began to cudgel their brains for 
any facts which they could recall about 
the behavior of the “so-called NCIl,.” 
Both had a vague recollection that it ex- 
ploded upon sudden change of temper- 
ature; but whether when the change 
were due to a rise or fall, neither was 
sure. They were sure that it did so at 
a comparatively Jow heat during the 


process of distillation, for the mono- 
graph had mentioned that fact in the 


body of the text. A blow was also 
said to be able to cause explosion, and 
apparently the same was true of any 
flame. 

They quickly agreed that it must be 
immediately removed to a place where 
its explosion would do little harm. An 
out-building in which Singer had a 
work-shop seemed to be the best place, 
and they concluded to carry it thither ; 
accordingly one of them put the bottle 
under his coat and they set out. Snow 
was falling at the time. and the path 
was steep and slippery. He who had the 
fatal bottle had hardly taken ten steps 
before he fell flat on his back, and slid 
rapidly some fifteen yards or so in that 
attitude. Fortunately he stopped with- 
out serious concussion to the bottle; 
but, when the other had gently helped 
him to his feet, and both had recovered 
from their scare, it is said that they 
walked very carefully. Precisely what 
they intended to do on. reaching the out- 
house, neither of them knew; but when 
they had reached that place in safety, 
they finally concluded to get rid of the 
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unpleasant product of the chemist’s art 
by exploding it drop by drop. They 
were not destined to put this plan into 
execution quite so soon as they had 
hoped, for Singer’s latest acquisition in 
the line of pets, an enormous and ac- 
tive mastiff pup, had his dwelling in 
that out-house, and the force with which 
the intelligent animal leaped against 
them in his frantic joy over their ar- 
rival, nearly knocked both off their feet, 
and caused the one with the bottle to 
flee for his life. Of course the dog en- 
tered with zest into what he thought 
was a game devised for his especial 
amusement, and it is probable that he 
never before or since saw a human be- 
ing run faster or dodge more actively 
than he did during the few minutes 
the sport lasted. He was both disap- 
pointed and surprised when he found 
himself suddenly grabbed by the collar, 
kicked violently in the ribs, and beaten 
over the head, besides being vigorously 
sworn at, by one of his quondam play- 
mates. He slunk away much depressed 
by such an example of human treach- 
ery. 

The two proceeded to put a piece of 
sheet-iron on a heavy table which was 
in the shop. Upon this they poured 
a little of the compound. They pos- 
sibly put more on it tlian they in- 
tended; their nerves were hardly as 
steady as usual by this time. Then 
one of them carefully carried the bottle 
into a distant room, while the other, 
having crawled under the table, pro- 
ceeded with a hammer to try to hit the 
right spot on the iron. After several 
trials he began to wonder whether he 
should ever strike it. Suddenly a sharp 
explosion—a shower of splinters around 
him, and a blow on the head from a fall- 
ing piece of the table—convinced him 
that he had struck it. The table was 
broken to pieces, and the young men 
concluded that some other scheme must 
be devised. They did not dare pour 
the liquid away on the snow because 
they were not sure that such a sudden 
change of temperature would not cause 
an explosion. They dared not leave it 
anywhere, because of that uncertainty 
about its capability of blowing up at 
any moment for no ascertainable reason. 
The picture of the fragments of Booden- 
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binder and his assistants, together with 
those invaluable “records,” arose with 
extreme vividness in their minds. 

At length a brilliant idea oceurred to 
Singer. There was a deep pit in a field 
about a hundred yards from the house, 
which had been dug for some purpose 
to me unknown. Why not wrap the 
bottle up carefully so as to prevent too 
sudden chilling of its contents, put it 
carefully on the bottom of this pit, to- 
gether with an electric detonator such 
as is used for exploding blasting car- 
tridges, and explode it from a distance ? 
He had the detonator and battery. The 
scheme should be tried at once. 

Singer started to find his detonator, 
after telling Van first to wrap up the 
bottle in a thick layer of asbestos and 
put it into a box which he would find 
in the next room. He further instruct- 
ed him to leave the box behind him 
and carry a short ladder to the hole so 
that they could reach its bottom with 
their dangerous burden safely. Van fol- 
lowed these instructions; but, he fol- 
lowed them too carefully. He not only 
wrapped the bottle in asbestos and put 
it into the box, he also carefully wrapped 
the box up in paper and made a neat 
bundle of it, which he left on the table. 
Then he took the ladder, carried it to 
the scene of operations, and growing 
tired of waiting for Singer, was walk- 
ing slowly toward the building in which 
the box had been left, when Singer ap- 
peared carrying the battery. 

“Here, Van, you carry this machine 
and I'll get the bottle,” he called, at the 
same time setting the battery on the 
ground. Now, Van always preferred to 
have the battery in his own hands when- 
ever his impulsive friend was in the 
neighborhood ; safe handling of such 
things as batteries attached to detona- 
tors demands caution rather than gen- 
ius. Therefore he obeyed with alacrity, 
and he did not observe carefully the 
pareel which Singer brought out of the 
house. The latter soon arranged things 
to his satisfaction in the hole and drew 
up the ladder. Just as they were about 
to explode the charge they heard the 
down train approaching, and as the 
track was rather near, they waited until 
it had passed. Then Van turned the 
switch of his battery after bracing him- 
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self a little for the tremendous noise 
which he expected to follow. 

There was no tremendous noise. 
There was a sharp, short crack of ful- 
minate ; that was all. 

The two men stared stupidly at one 
another for a moment. Their recent 
experience with the hammer made them 
sure that the shock of that little car- 
tridge could not fail to have blown up 
the nitrogen compound ; it had likewise 
convinced them that when the latter 
blew up they would know it by the 
force of the explosion. Slowly they 
walked to the edge of the hole. Then 
they let down the ladder and Singer 
descended. He quickly climbed out, 
carrying a broken box in hishand. The 
language used by those two men as they 
recognized that box doubtless might be 
printed, but it shall not be with my 
approval. 

They had blown to pieces a jewelry 
case containing a necklace. The neck- 
lace itself was not badly injured, al- 
though a few of its links were snapped ; 
but as it had been intended by Singer 
as a gift to his fiancée, and as he had or- 
dered that it be sent to her by the ex- 
press which had been carried on the train 
which had passed just before the at- 
tempted explosion (the one during the 
passage of which they had waited before 
turning on the switch), its presence in 
the hole was rather a mystery, and its 
injury was very provoking. As they 
gathered up the fragments of box and 
necklace, they expressed their feelings 
in violent language, but they felt that 
they had done no justice to the situa- 
tion. 

They realized, too, that there was the 
bottle of nitrogen terchloride still wait- 
ing to be disposed of somehow, and 
still as ready to explode whenever the 
right conditions happened to prevail. 
By this time both men were growing 
desperate. Van told me afterward that, 
for his part, he had begun to regard the 
stuff with a certain awe. He said that 
he fully expected to spend the rest of 
his life and possibly of eternity in try- 
ing to get rid of it; he was sure that 
neither he nor Singer would ever kill 
themselves with it, under any circum- 
stances. He looked forward to years 
of agonizing endeavor, in which nothing 
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would be accomplished save the de- 
struction of property and the injury of 
friends and neighbors. 


Evidently there was nothing to be 
done but to take the broken necklace to 
the house, and then, with another de- 
tonator, to blow up the right box. Ac- 
cordingly the two unlucky wretches 
walked sadly through the snow, which 
was now falling thick and fast and rap- 
idly gathering into large drifts under 
a strong wind which had arisen. They 
were determined that there should be 
no mistakes this time, so both of them 
entered the room where Van had left 
the box with its fearful contents. He 
had put the package on the end of the 
only table which there was in the room, 
not observing the jewelry box which 
lay on the other end when he left the 
neatly packed vial in a prominent place 
and went to get the ladder. He had 
a vague recollection of having noticed 
one or two books near the middle of 
the table, but nothing else. The re- 
maining furniture of the apartment 
consisted of a small set of book-shelves 
and two chairs. There was no place in 
which anything could have been hidden 
save a closet, the door of which was 
locked and its only key safe on Singer’s 
key-ring. 

When my unfortunate friends entered 
the room they found the table with 
the books just as they had last seen 
them, but the box and its contents were 
gone! They looked everywhere in the 
room in vain. Then they hunted high 
and low in the adjoining work-shop 
without success. They were utterly 
dumfounded. Van said that for a lit- 
tle while he began to hope that the 
whole thing was a hideous nightmare 
from which he was then awakening, 
but was soon obliged to give up this 
theory on the ground that he did not 
seem to become any wider awake as 
time progressed, and, as he remarked, 
“No fellow could have felt the way I 
did and stayed asleep for two minutes, 
you see!” Then he thought of the 
mastiff pup ; but as even that voracious 
animal could hardly have swallowed the 
box whole, this faint gleam of hope 
vanished, as also the grim appropriate- 
ness of thus having the beast, as it 
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were, “hoist with his own petard,” as 
a punishment for his conduct earlier 
in the day. In the meanwhile he and 
Singer had looked through a lot of im- 
possible places, as is the wont of people 
searching for lost articles. Singer was 
just taking out his keys to open the 
door of the closet, apparently suppos- 
ing that the parcel might have picked 
the lock, entered, hidden itself on a 
dark shelf, and then closed and locked 
the door, when the mysterious disap- 
pearance was explained. 

Trudging through the snow and 
whistling cheerfully came Singer’s 
young brother. This youth, who was 
about fourteen years old, had a look 
of conscious virtue when he opened 
the door of the work-shop and came in, 
seeming to bring with him more snow 
than could possibly have stuck to his 
person. It is curious to observe how 


certain boys always manage to bring 
a disproportionate amount of snow, or 
rain, or mud, or dust with them when- 
ever they enter a house. 

“Hello, Squinty !” said the young fel- 
low, as he shook the snow off his hat; 


“T’ve sent that box to Miss Brent all 
right. I knew you wanted it to go, 
so I just directed it and took it down 
and put it on the train.” 

“What?” shouted the two men. 
Then Singer gasped rather than spoke: 
“Did you send the box which was in 
the next room to Miss Brent ?” 

“That’s the one. I found it here, 
and so I took it down and gave it to 
the expressman myself. Wasn’t that 
all right?” 


And now those two chemists became 
as frantically anxious. to get possession 
of the deadly vial as they had pre- 
viously been to get rid of it. It was 
on its way to Singer’s sweetheart, and 
would probably kill her, unless Provi- 
dence should cause it to wreck the 
train before reaching its destination. 

“Tf it blows the train to thunder,” 
thought Van, grimly, “at least that will 
be the last of it.” And then he thought 
of the man who said “I do wish my 
wife would get well, or something.” 
Poor Van isthe gentlest of men, but he 
really felt that anything which could 
end the agonizing suspense would be 
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a relief. Being, moreover, a genuiné 
American, he possessed in a high de- 
gree one of our most marked charac- 
teristics: that of seeing the sardonic 
humor in a possible or actual tragedy. 
He said nothing, for he was endeavor- 
ing to think what could be done. In 
speaking of it afterward he told me 
that he really doubted whether any 
single explosion could exhaust the capa- 
bilities for harm of that compound, or 
whether it would not blow up little by 
little and take a year or two before it 
was finally used up. 

What could be done? The train had 
been gone more than an hour, and un- 
less much delayed by the storm (or 
unless blown to matchwood by the in- 
fernal machine which it carried in the 
baggage-car) it must have reached 
S half an hour before; in which 
case Mr. Brent would have already 
carried the box to his house and pre- 
sented it to his daughter, for it was 
that gentleman’s daily custom. to stop 
at the station after the arrival of that 
train in order to get his mail and any 
express packages which might arrive. 
On the chance that the train might be 
delayed in the snow, Singer started on 
for the telegraph office, intending to 
warn his future father-in-law—if haply 
that gentleman were not already blown 
to pieces—of the danger. There was 
no train going to S , until the fol- 
lowing morning. Singer wanted to 
telegraph for a special so as to get there 
himself as soon as possible. Neither of 
these messages was ever sent, however, 
for the wires had -been broken by the 
wind. It was useless to attempt to go 
on such a night by the roads, for the 
country is mountainous and no one 
could have found his way in safety 
even if the high snow-drifts had not 
blocked the passage. 

It was after his futile attempts to 
telegraph that Singer came to my house, 
and his excitement is not to be won- 
dered at under the circumstances. 

There is little more to tell; nothing 
could be done that night.- By the next 
day the whole railroad was blocked by 
heavy drifts. It was not until late in 
the afternoon that the storm abated 
enough to make travelling possible 
even on foot. We set out as soon as 
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possible, but did not reach S un- 
til nearly dawn the following morning. 
As we passed the railroad station we 
learned from the watchman that the 
train which had carried the explosive 
had been detained nearly ten hours 
between our station and S , but that 
it had finally reached there and gone on. 
Evidently fate meant that Miss Brent 
should receive this unintentional proof 
of her lover’s affection, for the watch- 
man volunteered the information that 
Mr. Brent had been expecting some 
stuff on that train and had been put 
out by the delay, but that he had been 
on hand promptly after its arrival and 
carried all the small packages home 
with him, leaving two large boxes until 
a sleigh could call for them. 

I suspect that the watchman must 
have thought both Singer and I had 
gone suddenly crazy; for on hearing 
this we both turned without a word 
and rushed wildly toward the Brents 
house. Ordinarily we could have 
reached it in five minutes. I don’t 
know how long it took us to get there 
floundering through the snow-drifts; it 
seemed at the time an endless journey. 
There was the house at last, unin- 
jured, and Singer nearly broke the 
door down in his efforts to arouse the 
family. 

At length the head of Mr. Brent was 
thrust out of an upper window. It 
took some time to persuade that gen- 
tleman to let us in, for he very natural- 
ly thought us drunk or crazy. It was 
then just beginning to be light. When 
the old gentleman opened the door, 
Singer’s actions were not calculated 
to allay his suspicions, His incoherent 
demands for “a box” “and bottle” 
and his excitement of manner were by 
no means reassuring. We had quite a 
scene, until Miss Brent, looking very 
pretty in a blue wrapper and with her 
hair in disorder, came downstairs. 

« Why, Quintus,” she said, “do you 
mean the box with some queer packing 
and an empty bottle in it which I got 
yesterday ?” 


We had all forgotten that the “so- 


called NCI,” is very volatile. If it had 
not been corked up it would have 
evaporated harmlessly in the labora- 
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tory. As it was, the bottle must have 
leaked and thus my friend’s particular 
example of “eternal energy bound as 


OF THE SEA 


with a chain” had quietly taken itself 
away in the form of vapor while it was 
on the delayed train. 


‘A MYSTERY OF THE SEA 
By W. J. 


fRd@ne? ACOB, spin us a yarn.” 
) “Bless ye, sir, what- 
ever put that notion 
Z into your head ?” 
2  « Why, I thought any 
NG) seafaring man could 
“= ¢ spin a yarn.” 

ag But I ain’t what ye might call a 
seafarin’ man, sir. I’m only a sort of a 
‘longshoreman, as ye might say.” 

“ But you're captain of a life-saving 
station, and you must have had some 
interesting experiences. This Jersey 
coast, I’m told, is a famous place for 
wrecks.” 

“ Well, sir, I won’t say that I haven’t 
seen some stirrin’ times here in some 
of the big gales, but I don’t know as 
there was anythin’ that ye might call fit 
for a yarn.” 

“Oh, nonsense. Tell us the strang- 
est thing that ever happened to you.” 

They were sitting under the lee of 
the life-saving station, sucking whiffs 
of comfort out of their pipes. Before 
them spread the yellow carpet of the 
beach running in wind-blown patterns 
of sand down to the smooth shingle 
where the wash of a gentle surf sang in 
gurgling measures. Beyond the surf 
the oily folds of the swell ran away into 
a blue middle distance, beyond which 
the brisk off-shore wind lifted a host of 
milky crests on the low seas. A steamer 
poured a swirling stream of sooty smoke 
along the shining horizon, and nearer 
inshore a big three-masted schooner 
was reeling off ten knots an hour to the 
southward with half an acre of snowy 
foam under her bows. Captain Jake, as 
he was called, blew.a great puff of smoke 
from between his leathery lips, squinted 
thoughtfully around the horizon, and 
said : 

“Well, sir, do ye mind the big gale 
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we had in September about six years 
ago? 9 ” 

“« Indeed I do, for I was homeward 
bound on a Cunarder at the time, and 
a first-class shaking up we had.” 

“Tt was just at the beginnin’ of that 
gale that it happened. The crew had 
just come to the house for the season, 
and the patrol had just been started on 
the beach. We had a day of blisterin’ 
calm with a queer yellow Laze that hung 
down over the water like smoke, and 
made the sun look the color of a piece 
of strong cheese. At the same time a 
most uneasy swell commenced to run 
in from the southward and eastward. 
My stroke oar, Jerry Smith, he said to 
me, ‘Cap, as sure as ever ye live, we’re 
a-goin’ to have a tough southeaster,’ 
and I told him I guessed he was pretty 
close to tellin’ the gospel truth. Well, 
sir, about dusk, the haze seemed to dry 
right up and the stars showed out soon 
afterward as bright and hard as steel 
nails. Then it commenced to come out 
of the southeast in little puffs, and the 
swells didn’t get any bigger, but they 
came in faster, and made more noise 
when they broke. Every once in a while 
a big fellow would rear up and tumble 
over with a report like a heavy gun, 
and I knew there was an ugly gale 
down behind the horizon. 

“The puffs kept growin’ harder and 
oftener, and once in a while they’d pick 
up a wagon-load of sand and send it 
against the side of the house like a 
charge of duck-shot. Toward mornin’ 
it settled down to a steady blow, though 
it wasn’t more than half a gale yet ; but 
still it cut down the swell and raised 
a nasty mixed-up sea that wasn’t pret- 
ty to look at. About half-past seven 
Jerry, he came in off the beach and 
said there was a schooner in sight, 
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‘The boys pulled hard, sir.” 


steerin’ wildly, but generally a-headin’ 
for the beach. We all went out and 
took a look at her. Well, sir, she fairly 
puzzled us. There didn’t seem to be 
anythin’ particularly wrong with her. 
She was nicely snugged down to a 
double-reefed mains'l and a jib, and her 
riggin’ appeared to be all ship-shape. 
But, sure enough, she was only a little 
more than three miles off and a-headin’ 
generally at the beach. I say generally, 
because I’m blessed if anyone ever saw 
such crazy steerin’.. Sometimes she’d 
round up almost into the wind and then 
she’d fall off, get before it and come 
a-rushin’ and a-tearin’ down head first 
over the steep-sided seas like a mad 
thing. Then she’d go off till I expected 
to see her gybe her mains’? and carry 
away the mast, but she didn’t do it. 

*¢She’s a derelict, that’s what’s the 
matter,’ I said. 

“But Jerry he got the telescope on 
her and he shook his head. 

**Not much,’ says he; ‘I can see 
a man at the wheel and there’s more 
of ’em about the deck, but they don’t 
seem to be a-doin’ anythin’. 

“«*Maybe they’re all under liquor,’ 
says I. 

“<Why, Cap,’ says he, ‘what on 
earth’d make a whole crew get drunk 
with a gale a-comin’ on ?’ 
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«Then there must be fever or some- 
thin’ of that sort among them,’ I says. 

“* Well, whatever it is, says Jerry, 
‘that schooner is a-goin’ to come ashore, 
and if she strikes in this sea and all 
hands helpless, it’s good-by to them.’ 

“«That’s the livin’ truth,’ says I, 
‘and it isn’t goin’ to do for us to wait 
to fire a line over her after she strikes. 
We've got to get the boat out.’ 

“*And it’s my idee,’ says Jerry, 
a-lookin’ at the sea, ‘that it’s goin’ to 
be a ticklish job a-gettin’ through that 
surf,’ 

“* But we've got to do it, and that 
pretty quick,’ says I, ‘if we expect to 
get to her before she’s in the break- 
ers.’ 

“Now, sir, it isn’t any child’s play 
gettin’ a boat out through that surf 
when it’s dancing to the tune of a 
southeaster. It’s a job I don’t hanker 
after at all, and don’t want to try ex- 
ceptin’ it’s a case of life or death. But 
that’s what it looked like on that occa- 
sion, and so I ordered the men to get 
on their cork jackets and stand by. 
We hauled the small life-boat down to 
the undertow and waited for a good 
chance to run her out. When we did 
start her she fairly stood on her stern 
as she went through the first breaker. 
But we didn’t mind that so long as she 
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kept her headway and wasn’t broached 
to. The boys pulled hard, sir, but for 
afew minutes, I reckon, we clean lost 
sight of the schooner, for we had all 
we could do to take care of ourselves. 
Anyhow we got out, and then we began 
to look around to see what had become 
of the schooner. 

“ Well, sir, there she was a-comin’ up 
and a-fallin’ off, but makin’ good head- 
way on a zigzag track for the beach. 
Fact is, she was a-tackin’ to leeward 
like an ice-boat. I don’t know exactly 
why it was, but the sight of her comin’ 
down on us in that way kind of gave 
me a shiver, and I know it did the same 
thing to the rest of the men, for they 
turned a little white and eased up on 
their stroke. I braced myself up and 
sung out to them to give ’way hearty, 
because we'd got to get out and meet 
her before she got too farin. We came 
abreast of her before long and I sung 
out : 

*« Aboard the schooner !’ 

“ But not a sound answered me, and 
what’s more, I couldn’t see anyone ex- 
cept the man at the wheel. There was 
something ghastly about him, but I 
couldn’t tell what. His hat was pulled 
down over his eyes, and he bent over 
the wheel like a man too tired to hold 
himself up. He lurched from side to 
side with the heave of the schooner, 
and I looked to see him fall down, but 
he had a deadly grip on the spokes of 
the wheel. 

“*Aboard the schooner there!’ I 
hailed again, but as before not a sound 
answered me. 

“*T told ye they were all drunk,’ 
says Jerry. 

*«* Where are the others ?’ 

“¢ All down to leeward.’ 

“The schooner was beginning to fill 
away again, and I called on my men to 
give ‘way and get around under her lee 
quarter. As we came out on the lee 
side I saw two men sittin’ against the 
side of her cabin. One of ’em had a 
book in his lap and was a-readin’ with 
his hat pulled down over his eyes, just 
like the man at the wheel. And he was 
a-wobblin’ about, too. The other fel- 
low had a trollin’ line out over the stern 
and seemed to be a-watchin’ it very 
close. He had his hat pulled down, 
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too, and was likewise a-wobblin’. I 
looked at Jerry and I says to him : 

“<¢Drunken men don’t read books.’ 

“ «He don’t know what he’s a-doin’,” 
says Jerry. 

“T shook my head and called to the 
bowman to heave our painter quick, or 
the schooner would get too much way 
on her for us to keep up with her. 

“<«Tiook alive there!’ sings out the 
bowman, and with that he hove the 
painter. But bless ye, sir, they never 
made a move exceptin’ to go on bobbin’ 
their heads about like a lot of men with 
the ague. 

“¢Pull hard, men!’ I shouted, ‘we 
must get aboard that craft and find out 
what’s gone wrong there!’ 

‘My hearties needed no second order. 
They laid their broad backs down and 
lashed their oars through the water like 
aracin’ crew. Ina few seconds we were 
alongside of the schooner, and the bow- 
man jumped aboard and ran aft with 
the painter. Weall tumbled aboard and 
saw our boat secure before we made a 
move to see what was wrong with the 
schooner’s crew. Then I turned and 
grabbed the fellow at the wheel by the 
arm and shook him. His head went 
back with a jerk and his hat fell off as 
his ghastly, grinnin’ face was turned up 
to the light. Oh, sir, I'll never forget 
that dreadful sight. He was dead.” 

Captain Jake paused for a moment 
and hid his face in his hands, as if to 
shut out the dreadful recollection. 

“That wasn’t the worst of it, sir,” he 
continued, presently. “ The color of his 
face was somethin’ awful to see. It was 
a sort of yellowish-green, and there was 
foam dried all along his lips. I won- 
dered then how he stood at the wheel, 
and comin’ to examine, I found his hands 
were lashed to the spokes. His body 
also was lashed, so that he couldn’t fall 
down no matter how the schooner 
pitched or rolled. I jumped to the fel- 
lows on the lee side of the cabin, and 
there I found it was the same thing. 
They were dead, sir, and they were 
lashed up so as to look like men sit- 
tin’ there peacefully. My men looked 
at me with pale faces, and I says to 
them : 

“«Tads, there’s been foul play here. ’ 

“Then I cut away the lashin’s of the 
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“*Look alive there!’ sings out the bowman, and with that he hove the painter.” 
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body at the wheel and put one of my 
crew there. The gale was increasin’ and 
the schooner stood to go ashore in five 
minutes unless we could get her out to 
windward a little. Weclose-reefed the 
mainsail and found she could make a 
little headway against the seas, so we 
headed her for Sandy Hook, though I 
felt sure she’d go ashore before we made 
it. Then I pulled a long breath, and 
went down into the cabin. A ship’s 
lantern was swingin’ from a beam, and 
by the light of it I saw two men sittin’ 
at the table, with a bottle and some 
glasses in a rack. I touched them. 
They were both dead, sir, and I found 
their faces the same ghastly color as the 
men’s on deck. Between the two men 
was a piece of paper fastened to the ta- 
ble by a long nail. I pulled it off and 
read it. This is what it said : 
“Compliments of Captain 

Boarded this schooner in latitude 38° 
52’ N., longitude 72° 48’ W. Treated 
all hands to one of my famous drinks, 


and got well paid for it. They will never 
drink again.’ 

“Well, sir, it didn’t take long to find 
out what this Captain Dash or Blank 
meant by ‘well paid,’ for I found the 
schooner had been looted clean. There 
wasn’t a solitary thing of any value left 
below decks. Who this pirate with poi- 
son was, no one has found out. He never 
was heard of before and he never was 
heard of since. But the doctor who ex- 
amined the stuff in the bottle gave it a 
long name, and said it had a deadly poi- 
son in it that would,kill a man in ten 
minutes.” 

“Then you did get the schooner in- 
side the Hook ?” 

“No, sir,” said Captain Jake, “she 
made too much leeway for us. But we 
brought ashore the bottle and the let- 
ter—and the crew, sir. They got a de- 
cent burial, poor fellows ; but the exact 
manner of their deaths is one of those 
mysteries that yonder peaceful lookin’ 
ocean doesn’t give up.” 


A RHYME OF RAIN 


By Charles Prescott Shermon 


Raw upon the bending boughs— 
Blossoms beaten down by rain, 
Tiny May, pent in the house, 
Drums upon the streaming pane, 
Petulantly beating time 
As she chants the children’s rhyme— 
“ Rain, rain, go to Spain!” 


Ah, it should be falling there 
On my castle’s mouldering walls— 
Through blank casements to the bare 
Bat-infested haunted halls! 
Joyous sunshine ill-beseems 
That grim ruin of my dreams— 
“Rain, rain, go to Spain!” 





THE COMEDIES OF A CONSULATE 
By Ben. H. Ridgely 


ILLUSTRATED By C. S. REINHART 


ESTINY, operating through 
|) Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, or 

some other legislative agency, 
will undoubtedly in the course of 
time bring the consular service of 
the United States under the Civil Ser- 
vice regulations, antl make the consu- 
lar tenure of office, if not permanent, 
at least a far less ephemeral thing 
than it is to-day. Certainly anybody 
at all familiar with the duties of an 
American consul, anybody who knows 
what is expected of 
him by: the Depart- 
ment of State, and 
what he is called up- 
on to do by the pub- 
lic, will agree that he 
should neither be the 
product nor the vic- 
tim of capricious po- 
litical partisanship. 
He should be appoint- 
ed upon his merits 
after careful exami- 
nation, and retained 
upon the same basis. 
There should be a ca- 
reer for the consul; 
there should be re- 
ward for merit, and 
he should suffer for 
incompetency. Pri- 
marily the consul 
should be a genfle- 
man, meaning thereby 
an honorable and edu- 
cated man, familiar 
with the amenities 
and graces of good . 
society. The next ‘ : 
and absolutely neces- i, 
sary requirement 
should be an intelli- 
gent knowledge of the 
language of the post 
to which he is assigned. He need not 
be a professor of German or French or 
Spanish or Italian, but he should be 
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Seeking the post of Minister to Italy. 


able to speak and write the language of 
the country to which he is commis- 
sioned intelligently. Unhappily, Amer- 
icans have not the habit of languages, 
and our consular representatives suffer 
from this deficiency. But Iam not to 
deal with reforms of the consular ser- 
vice. The press of the country and 
the representatives of the people at 
Washington will in the course of time 
give that matter the attention it re- 
quires. 

I do not know ex- 
actly why I applied 
for the consulate at 
Geneva, unless it be 
that Mr. Henry Wat- 
terson, in his incom- 
parable style of off- 
hand narrative, once 
gave me a description 
of the fine old city— 
of its matchless lake, 
its brilliant quays, and 
quaint old streets— 
that filled me with a 
desire to see the 
place. Another rea- 
son, perhaps, was that 
the pay was so small 
that I thought nobody 
else would want it. 

I can recall very 
distinctly President 
Cleveland’s look of pa- 
tient fatigue on a cer- 
tain morning in 
March, when, flanked 
on one side by Sen- 
ator Lindsay and on 
the other by Con- 
gressman Caruth, I 
filed in with the great 
throng of office-seek- 
ers to make my appli- 
cation. 

“Why is it,” asked the President, 
when I told him what I wanted, “ that 
so many of you young men want to 
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leave the country? Some of you must 
stay here,” he added, good-naturedly, 
“and help take care of home affairs.” 
But before I could give him an answer 
Senator Call, of Florida, at the head of 
a delegation of his constituents, bore 
down in a solid phalanx, and we were 
swept on out of the Presidential pres- 
ence. When I left the White House 
with memories of that eager proces- 
sion of place-hunters indelibly im- 
pressed upon me, I felt that my chance 
for appointment was as infinitesimal 
as that of a certain long-haired and 
wan gentleman with green goggles 
and a shoe-string cravat who had been 
just ahead of me seeking the post of 
minister to Italy. But lightning 
strikes, and one day, at a time when I 
had about given up all thought of the 
place, and was beginning to consider 
myself abominably wronged by an un- 
appreciative administration, the news 
came that I had been appointed “Con- 
sul of the United States of America 
at Geneva, Switzerland.” Thus, having 
got the place, I had very little idea of 
what I was going to do with it. Cer- 
tainly I had a very faint and, as I af- 
terward discovered, an extremely erro- 
neous impression of what my duties 
would be. As a matter of fact, I had 
not expected to do much of anything 


“Why, sir,"’ and the lady grew absolutely splendid in her indignation, 
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except stay at the consulate during. 
office hours and draw the salary pa- 
tiently and faithfully. However, one 
day in midsummer, having largely oc- 
cupied my ocean voyage in perusing 
the volume of “Consular Regulations ” 
that had been furnished me at the De- 
partment of State, I walked into the 
consulate at Geneva and found my 
predecessor closeted with a hopeful 
friend who had just made him a bet of 
fifty francs that I would never come. 

Mr. Hemmick, who had been a com- 
petent officer, was also an extremely 
amiable man, and received me so cor- 
dially that I felt ashamed of myself for 
having applied for his position. 

“No matter about that,” he said, 
heartily ; “if you had not come, some- 
one else would. I have no reason to 
complain. They put a first-class man 
out to give me the place. Now they 
take it away from me. It’s wrong, but 
it’s the fortune of war, you know.” 
In the presence of this kindly philos- 
ophy I felt more comfortable, and two 
days later I formally assumed charge 
of the consulate. Consular etiquette 
made it my immediate duty to call on 
my twenty-two colleagues and afterward 
on the State and municipal authorities 
of Geneva. This was rather embarrass- 
ing, since my few words of French, ac- 
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“| have never had the cholera in my whole life.” 
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That eager procession of place-hunters. 


quired some years before at Niagara 
Falls, were not sufficient to give ex- 
pression even to a polite platitude, but 
with the assistance of the vice-consul 
and by a certain remarkable pantomime, 
whereby I may have illustrated either 
William Tell shooting the apple off his 
boy’s head or Napoleon crossing the 
Alps, I made the several gentlemen un- 
derstand that I was the new American 
consul, 

“ Oh, alors,” shruggingly and pitying- 
ly observed the portly M. Ettienne, one 
of my colleagues, “il ya toujours un 
changement chez vous. Quelle drdle 
WVhabitude, n’est-ce pas?” 

“ Oui, oui, monshur,” I replied, grave- 
ly, not having the faintest idea of what 
he was talking about, “oui, oui.” And 
it was not until some months later that 
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I learned he had 
thought I was an 
imbecile at this 
first meeting. 

In the course 
of avery few days 
I began to under- 
stand that an 
American consul 
has something to 
do. The consular 
district of Geneva 
comprises nearly 
the whole of 
French Switzer- 
land, including 
such well-known 
cities as Geneva, 
Lausanne, Vevay, 
Clarens, and 
Montreux. These places are largely 
affected by Americans, and in Geneva 
there is a large and permanent Amer- 
ican colony. In the tourist season, 
from May ist to November Ist, there 
are often as many as five hundred Amer- 
ican tourists in Geneva at one time. 
These travellers all know that there is-a 
consul here, and I speedily discovered 
that the majority of them regard the 
consulate merely as a bureau of infor- 
mation. They come daily, and often in 
large numbers, to seek the most trivial 
advice and to ask the same questions 
that they had perhaps already asked of 
the interpreters at the railway stations 
and of the concierge at the hotel. One 
of my first visitors was a former prom- 
inent official of the State of New York, 
who came in and gravely asked me: 

1. If I could tell him where he could 
get some real American chewing tobac- 
co? 

2. If I could give him the address of 
an American dentist ? 

3. Was there a United States tariff 
duty on honey ? 

4. At what hours of the day could 
the Castle of Chillon be visited ? 

He had these several questions care- 
fully written down, and propounded 
them one after another with such im- 
pressive solemnity that I felt my utter 
ignorance of anything he wanted to 
know painfully accentuated. However, 
I made a bold stand and, with superb 
presence of mind, called in my clerk, 
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“Now, | want my hat back.” 


whom I had inherited from Mr. Hem- 
mick, and told him, in an off-hand sort 
of way, to take these questions and 
write replies to them. Fortunately 
Alonzo had been interrogated before, 
and had all such information as this at 
the tips of his fingers. Since that time 
I have become a pretty good commer- 
cial directory myself. I can tell a man 
where to buy a banana or a piano; 
where he can rent furniture, books, 
pictures, or anything else for his apart- 
ment. I can tell him where he can find 
American cigarettes, American over- 
shoes, American patent medicines, 
American chewing-gum; I can direct 
him to an employment agency where he 
can find rosy-faced Swiss servants ; I can 
give him the names of an American 
dentist, an English bootmaker, and a 
Parisian pedicure. To be frank about 
it, if I were not prepared to furnish 
this information and a great deal more 
off-hand I fear my countrymen, or at 


least a great many of them, would re- 
gard me as a very inefficient consul. 

But let us look again at the consular 
routine. I shall set down here only 
actual episodes and experiences. 

It is a hot August day. An elderly 
lady, blowing like a small tug-boat, 
puffs into the consulate and casts an- 
chor near the consular desk. The el- 
derly lady is evidently “real mad,” and 
although I am innocent of having of- 
fended her, she looks at me with great 
severity. 

“Can you tell me,” she asks, suspi- 
ciously, “if in going from Geneva to 
Paris to-night my baggage will be ex- 
amined again by those stupid custom- 
house officers ? ” 

“Presumably it will, madame,” I re- 
ply. 
“Well, it’s a shame,” observes the 
lady, majestically, “and if you are over 
here representing the American people 
you ought to have it stopped. I have had 
my baggage examined four times since 
I left Baden Baden. Last night at the 
Italian frontier they threatened to boil 
my clothes because I had been in Ham- 
burg, where there is said to be cholera. 
This morning at Geneva they seemed 
to be actually searching my trunk for 
microbes. Why, sir,” and the lady grew 
absolutely splendid in her indignation, 
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"Sir, | am in this town alone and unprotected.” 
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“T have never had 
the cholera in my 
whole life.” 

“TI do not be- 
lieve you have, 
madame,” I re- 
plied, soothingly. 

“Well, then, 
sir,” she contin- 
ued, majestically, 
“if you are the 
representative of 
the American peo- 
ple, why don’t you 
protectme? Iam 
an American lady, 
sir. Iam entitled 
to protection. I 
request you, sir, 
to order those 
brutes not to go 
through my trunk 
again. Iam nota 
smuggler, and I 
am not distribut- 
ing cholera germs, 
and I want those 
ruffians to let me 
alone.” 

I knew it would be useless to reason 
with this excellent female, and soI tried 
diplomacy. 

“ Alonzo,” I said, in business-like 
tones, to my gifted secretary, ‘make 
a note of this affair and report it at 
once.” 

Alonzo had no idea to whom he was 
to make his report, but he took copious 
notes, and the lady went away pres- 
ently in a better frame of mind. Two 
days afterward I received a note from 
her in the following biting terms: 


“ Parts, August —, 189-. 
“Sr: My trunk was examined as 
usual last night, and if possible more 
rigidly than before. My opinion is 
that our so-called consuls are as deceit- 
Jul as they are incompetent. 
“Yours, respectfully, 


” 


And while I was thus being withered 
it happened that two other ladies en- 


tered. They were tall and gaunt, of 
the Western school-mistress type, and 
the one who addressed me had an ag- 
gressive nasal twang that haunts 


"How do you pronounce ‘ bomb-shell?’'" 
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me still. She 
seemed to be 
shooting her 
words at me. 

“T hear you have 
acopy of Webster’s 
Unabridged Dic- 
tionary, here,” she 
said, severely. 

“Yes,” said I, 
“would you like 
to see it?” 

“That's what I 
came for,” she re- 
sponded. I put 
the dictionary at 
her disposal, and 
waited. In a few 
moments she 
closed the book 
sharply, and look- 
ing me straight in 
the eye said, frost- 
ily: 

“How do you 
pronounce ‘bomb- 
shell’ —‘bim- 
shell’ or ‘bum- 
shell’ ?” 

“T pronounce it bomb-shell,” I re- 
plied. 

The lady looked for a moment as if 
she were going to scream. Then she 
said, in her shrieking voice : 

“You are wrong; it’s ‘bdme-shell.’ 
Good-morning,” and without another 
word the fair creature strode imperi- 
ously out of the office, followed by her 
companion, who cast a resentful glance 
at my secretary in passing, as if he had 
done her an injury. 

These are characteristic trivial inci- 
dents that enter into the daily consular 
routine, and I call attention to them 
here because they happen to be of very 
recent occurrence. 

I also recall with particular amuse- 
ment the presence in my office one day 
of a serious-looking old gentleman, 
who came in and reproachfully asked 
me how it happened that on the stone 
cornice of the fine new post - office 
building in Geneva the names of all the 
most important countries in the Inter- 
national Postal Union had been carved 
except that of the United States. I an- 
swered that I did not know. 
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“Tt seems to be a deliberate slight,” 
said the old gentleman, in an injured 
voice. 

“T doubt that,” I replied; “there 
must be some other reason.” 

“Well,” said he, solemnly, ‘“ why 
don’t you find out what it is?” and he 
seemed to take the thing so seriously 
that I told him I would write to the 
Post-Office Depart- 
ment and make in- 
quiry, which I did 
with the following 
result : 


** ADMINISTRATION 
DES PosTEs SvIs- 
SES, ‘‘ GENEVE, le 
12 Mars, 1894. 

*MonsIEuR LE Con- 
SUL: 

“Votre demande 
n'est pas la premiére 
que je regois au 
méme sujet—l’omis- 
sion des Etats Unis 
sur la corniche de 
l'hétel des postes. 
Voici l’explication : 
—dans limpossibil- 
ité d’y faire figurer 
tous les pays de 
l'Union Postale Uni- 
verselle, ’onavaitdai 
se borner 4 indiquer 
les pays del’Europe. 

“Veuillez agréer, 
Monsieur le Consul, 
lassurance de ma 
considération trés 
distinguée, 

“Le Directeur 

DES PosTEs.” 


Since that solemn old man came in 
with his query I have been asked the 
same question fifty times by sensitive 
Americans who had also observed the 
omission, and I finally found it conven- 
ient to have my correspondence on the 
subject printed on a large slip, in order 
that I might show it to those who so 
frequently asked me the question. This 
incident may be cited as one of many 
going to show that the average Ameri- 
can abroad becomes almost sensitive- 
ly patriotic. He resents the faintest 


The girl was an American, 
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slight to his country, and is ready, on 
the least provocation, to run up the 
flag and make the eagle scream. If 
there is a consul at hand he never hesi- 
tates to make his grievance known, and 
there have been instances at this con- 
sulate when nothing short of the Amer- 
ican navy sailing up the Rhone ready 
to bombard Geneva at a moment’s no- 
tice would have 
been entirely satis- 
factory. 

The consul at a 
great tourist centre 
frequently becomes 
a baggage - master. 
That is to say, he is 
called upon at least 
once a week to look 
up somebody’s lost 
baggage, and if he 
fails to find it he is 
invariably expected 
to personally con- 
duct a proceeding 
for damages against 
the recreant railway 
company. In sev- 
eral instances I have 
been successful in 
recovering damages 
for baggage lost in 
this manner, but it 
is always a difficult 
and doubtful under- 
taking. Occasion- 
ally people, particu- 
larly women, are 
excessively unrea- 
sonable about such 
matters. It seldom 
occurs to them that 
it is not the con- 
sul’s duty to look up 
their lost baggage, and that whatever 
he does for them in that direction is 
purely a voluntary service. I remem- 
ber with particular amusement the case 
of a middle-aged and well-dressed lady 
who came into my office last August 
and complained that her trunk had 
been lost somewhere between Turin 
and Geneva. 

“Well, madame,” said I; “we will 
see if it can be found,” and during the 
afternoon I made inquiry both at the 
railway station and the custom-house 
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for the missing trunk, but it could not 
be found, and I reported this fact to 
her at her hotel. The next morning she 
again appeared at the consulate and, 
looking at me severely, demanded if I 
had yet received any news of her trunk. 
I told her I had not. Whereupon she 
brushed past me into my private office, 
took possession of an arm-chair, and 
said, in deep, tragic tones : 

“Sir, I am in this town alone and un- 
protected, and as an American woman 
I have the right to demand the services 
of an American consul. I shall not 
leave this office until you have found 
my trunk, if I have to sit here until 
judgment-day.” 

I have learned enough about women 
not to lose my patience even at this ex- 
traordinary declaration, and so I po- 
litely handed her a New York paper 
and told her to make herself perfectly 
at home. 

She sat for two hours without flinch- 
ing and without speaking. Then she 
looked up at me defiantly and asked 
how long I thought she would have to 
sit there. 

“The consulate closes for the day at 
three o’clock,” I replied, serenely. 

* But I shall not go then if my trunk 
is not found,” she rejoined, with a glit- 
ter in her eye. 

“Very well, madame,” I answered, 


‘| have been interested in the possibility of snail-raising.” 


‘Well,’ said he, solemnly, ‘'why don’t you find out what 
it is?” 


gallantly, “I shall be very glad to leave 
you in possession of the consulate.” 

She sat stolidly silent for two hours 
longer, and then, much to my amaze- 
ment, the excellent lady suddenly burst 
into a storm of tears, sobbing loudly, 
hysterically, and dramatically. This 
was too much for me. Although there 
was still an hour before closing time, I 
told her I would go at once to the sta- 
tion and see if her trunk had arrived by 
the mid-day train. Fortunately it had, 
and within thirty minutes I was back 
with it on the top of a cab. The lady 
meanwhile had dried her tears; her 
manner, no longer defiant, had become 
sweet and gracious, and as she left the 
office she said, very gently : 

“Thank you, Mr. Consul. Iam sorry 
if I have caused you any trouble.” 

“Madame,” said I, “you wept most 
opportunely.” 

“T shall always know how to find my 
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She looked at me with a twinkle in her eye. 


trunk hereafter,” she replied, with a 
smile. 

Two days later I received a very 
pleasant note from her and a pretty lit- 
tle souvenir spoon of Evian-les-Bains. 


I might go on and recite trivial oc- 
eurrences of this character without 


number. The consul in a city like 
Geneva is besieged with such little 
troubles. Among other things, alleged 
over-charges at hotels and shops are 
frequently referred to him for adjust- 
ment. Only a few evenings ago, while 
dining with a friend at his villa near 
Coppet, I was sent for to come in great 
haste to the Hétel de la Métropole, 
where I found an American lady under 
arrest, at the instance of a bootmaker 
—a foreign tradesman in Geneva. She 
had refused to pay him for a pair of 
shoes that did not fit her, and just as 
she was about leaving for Paris he had 
caused her arrest. Although greatly 
frightened, she was a plucky woman, 
and stood her ground even in the pres- 
ence of an agent of police and demand- 
ed that I be sent for. It was rather 
hard, not only on me, but on my host 
and his dinner-party. However, the 
lady triumphed, since she neither passed 
the night at the gendarmerie nor paid 
for the ill-fitting boots. In emergen- 
cies of this character Americans would 
often experience great imposition and 


difficulty if it were not for the presence 
of a consul. And they never fail to call 
upon him at any hour of the day or 
night. 

The consulate at Geneva, besides be- 
ing a bureau of information and a gen- 
eral baggage office, is also a “lost and 
found” agency. Lost articles which 
bear some mark showing that they 
might have belonged to Americans are 
quite often brought to the consulate, 
and are thereby frequently restored to 
their owners. A great many tourists 
know this, and it is not at all unusual 
for them to advise the consul when they 
have lost something. Here, for exam- 
ple, is a letter which is similar to others 
I have received from time to time: 


‘* ZURICH, September 12, 1894. 

“ ConsuL oF THE UNITED Staves, GENEVA. 

“Dear Str: I do not like to trouble 
you with my private affairs, but I have 
no one else to write to. Yesterday, in 
going from that fur-store in the rue du 
Rhone to the railway station, I lost or 
had stolen a Mexican opal stick-pin with 
a small guard-chain and pin attached. 
I know I had the pin at that fur-store, 
and I did not have it on the train two 
hours later when I looked for it. Please 
either advertise for it or put the matter 
in the hands of a detective. 


And sometimes nearly heart-broken, 
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“Please address me care of the Hotel 
Suisse, Lucerne, where I shall be next 
week. Thanking you in advance for 
your trouble, 

“Yours respectfully, 
“Mas, J. P. id 


It perhaps did not occur to this ex- 
cellent lady that it would cost three or 
four francs to “advertise for her pin,” 
and so she enclosed no money for that 
purpose. The matter was referred to 
the police, but the pin was never recov- 
ered. An Illinois gentleman had better 
luck. One day he appeared at the con- 
sulate with a very grewsome face and a 
voice that was far from cheerful. After 
handing me his card he said: “I have 
lost my purse with all my money and 
letter of credit in it, and am complete- 
ly stranded in a strange town. I have 
come to ask you to let me have enough 
money to cable home for funds, and a 
few francs for small expenses mean- 
while.” 

“Where did you lose your pocket- 
book ?” I asked. 

“On the carriage-road between Ge- 
neva and Fernez,” he replied. ‘I drove 
out there yesterday afternoon to see 
Voltaire’s chateau, and I know I had 
my purse at the tavern just this side of 
the village. I did not miss it until this 
morning.” 

“What did you have in the purse?” 

“Nine hundred francs in French 
notes and gold, a letter of credit for 
$2,500, and some of my visiting cards,” 
he answered, sadly. 

I at once opened a drawer in my desk, 
and, to the gentleman’s delight and be- 
wilderment, handed him his purse with 
not a sou missing. It had been found 
on the road by a little peasant boy, 
whose father, less than an hour before, 
had brought it into the consulate. The 
lucky American left Geneva with two 
impressions—first, that there were no 
people so honest as the Swiss, and sec- 
ond, that the American consular ser- 
vice was a great institution. 

One never-ending duty of the consul 
at Geneva, as at Dresden, Berlin, Paris, 
Rome, Florence, Nice, Leipsic, and other 
continental centres, for persons seeking 
educational facilities and places of so- 
journ, is answering letters as to schools, 

VoL. X1X.—68 
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hotels, pensions, apartments, villas, ete. 
Here are a few examples of the letters 
that are received in almost every mail 
at this consulate, and I know from per- 
sonal inquiry that similar letters are 
received at all other important conti- 
nental consulates : 


‘““ HOTEL DE RoE, NICE, 
‘December 11, 1893. 
“ ConsuL OF THE UnITED Strats, GENEVA. 
“My Dear Sir: Will you have the 
goodness to let me know if it be possi- 
ble for me to obtain apartments in 
Geneva for about 100 franes to 150 
francs per month? I should like six 
rooms: Two bedrooms, a salon, din- 
ing-room, kitchen, and servant’s room. 
We are in Nice now, and if we do not 
find what we wish here would like to go 
to Geneva for the educational advan- 
tages. ¢ 
“T shall be very much obliged for 
any information you can give me, and 
I remain, Yours respectfully, 


‘* SCRANTON, Pa., March 6, 1894. 
“Unitep States Consun, GENEVA: 

“Dear Str: Will you please write 
me something about the educational 
advantages of Geneva and Lausanne for 
boys of from twelve to fourteen years, 
and a girl of sixteen? I want my two 
boys to learn French and German, and 
my daughter French and music. What 
is the cost of education there as com- 
pared with the cost in the United 
States ? 

“ What would be the yearly rental of 
an eight-room cottage or house on Lake 
Geneva? Are the necessaries of life 
reasonable ? 

“By replying at your earliest con- 
venience you will greatly oblige, 

“ Yours very respectfully, 


‘“New York, April 5, 1894. 
“To THE ConsuL-GENERAL, U. S. A., GeE- 
NEVA: 

“Dear Sir: I have been interested 
in the possibility of snail-raising in 
New York State, and would be very 
much obliged if you could give me 
some information on the subject, as I 
hear there are extensive snail - farms 
near Geneva. Can I obtain and ship 
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snails from there so that they will ar- 
rive at New York in good condition ? 
I regret to trouble you and will be very 
much obliged for any information you 
can give me. Truly yours, 


Communications are also regularly 
received from various American mer- 
chants and manufacturers, asking de- 
tailed information on almost every con- 
ceivable commercial subject, and even 
the farmers write occasionally for in- 
formation as to grape culture and other 
kindred matters. . 

All these letters must be answered, 
and, necessarily, a great deal of time is 
taken up in doing that sort of work, in 
return for which the consul is not often 
thanked. However, I should not like 
to be understood as objecting to these 
demands. Americans naturally turn 
to their diplomatic and consular repre- 
sentatives for honest and authoritative 
information as to conditions in foreign 
countries, and I think consuls gener- 
ally regard it as their duty and are 
pleased to be of service to their coun- 


trymen in any direction, as long as 
they can do so within the Consular 
Regulations, which make up a wise and 
admirably written volume of official in- 
structions, plainly telling the consul 
what he may do and may not do in gen- 
eral, without incurring the displeasure 


of the President. But so many and 
varied are the duties of a consul in the 
important cities of continental Europe 
that emergencies are constantly arising 
which are in no manner covered by the 
printed instructions. In these cases 
the consul must act solely upon his own 
judgment, and unless he be a man of 
some finesse and discretion he is apt to 
gowrong. For example, it has not been 
a great many mornings since, when, 
upon going to my office, I found there 
ahead of me a young man of excellent 
dress and appearance and a pretty girl 
of eighteen. They were in travelling 
dress and had come in by the early 
morning train from a certain great city 
not many hours’ ride distant from Ge- 
neva. The girl was an American and 
the man claimed to be one also, but I 
doubt it, since he had a distinctly for- 
eign accent. 
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The young man gave me his card and 
introduced his companion, who was all 
blushes and embarrassment. 

“We have come to Geneva to be 
married,” said the man, directly, “and 
we want your assistance. I am told it 
is an easy matter to be married in 
Switzerland,” he added, rather anxious- 
ly, ‘and we would like to have the cere- 
mony performed at once—this morning, 
if possible.” 

“That would be quite impossible,” 
I replied ; “ primarily, a residence of 
three weeks is necessary, and there are 
other positive requirements. Among 
other things you must officially identify 
yourself by means of a passport.” 

The man looked nervous and the girl 
was plainly on the verge of tears. I 
saw at once that they were a runaway 
couple, and knew that the girl, scarcely 
more than a child, had done a very 
foolish thing without realizing it. 

“T understood that all we had to do 
was to come here and be married at 
once before the civil authorities in your 
presence,” said the man, directly. 

“ You were seriously misinformed,” I 
replied. 

“Can we stay here quietly and be 
married three weeks from now without 
publicity ?” he asked. 

“Not with my assistance or consent,” 
I answered. 

“Then,” said he, rather sharply, “we 
can go somewhere else—to the United 
States, if necessary.” 

I said nothing, but I was feeling all 
the time a great deal of sympathy for 
the sweet young girl, upon whose eye- 
lashes the tears were trembling, and 
who was evidently just beginning to 
understand that her position was a most 
unfortunate one. But no further ad- 
vice had been asked of me and I hesi- 
tated to offer it unsought. Here was a 
case that was not even remotely covered 
by the consular instructions. I might, 
in my own discretion, say something or 
nothing. It seemed to me, however, 
that it would be wrong to permit this 
girl to compromise herself any further, 
and so I said, directly : 

“This young lady is an American 
girl, evidently not yet of age. If you 
will take my advice you will place her 
in charge of my wife, telegraph her 
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parents or guardian where she is, and 
let them come for her.” 

The girl looked up gratefully. 

“Yes,” she said, “please let me go 
to your house at once. That would be 
the best thing to do.” And it was done 
accordingly, although the would-be 
bridegroom was by no means pleased 
with the result and left it to me to tele- 
graph the young lady’s relatives. Any 
displeasure of his, however, was more 
than forgotten in the presence of the 
gratitude of the young lady’s father 
and brother, who arrived early the next 
morning. I may add that the mar- 
riage never took place.” Giving advice 
as to the marriage laws and arranging 
details of marriages, by the way, is 
quite an important function of the con- 
sul at Geneva, as it also is at Paris, Flor- 
ence, Nice, Dresden, Rome, and London. 

But if the consulate has its comedies 
it also has its tragedies. The consul, 
by virtue of his position, is a sort of 
father confessor to many of his coun- 
trymen and countrywomen. Persons 


frequently go to him as they would go 


at home to their lawyer, their doctor, 
clergyman, or other confidential ad- 
viser. He may be called at one mo- 
ment to a wedding; at another to a 
death-bed. He sees and hears things, 
of course, which he can never divulge 
—things that it would even be indeli- 
cate to think of as other than the most 
sacred official confidences. And that is 
one reason why-I say a consul should 
be, above all things, a gentleman, a man 
of honor, capacity, and good manners. 
I have been called out of my house at 
midnight to write a sick man’s will in 
a Geneva hotel. I have watched the 
night through with a lonely and dis- 
tracted mother at the bedside of a dy- 
ing daughter in a stranger’s hospital, 
and I have followed more than one 
poor fellow countryman to his last 
resting-place in a foreign grave-yard. 
People thus alone in a far-away land 
naturally turn in their sorrow for ad- 
vice and consolation to the authorized 
representative of their country, and so 
I say that the experiences of a consul 
are not confined to comedies. Some- 
times these sad things have a comic 
side. One day a stout, short, sweet- 
faced little old lady came bustling into 
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my office and told me with a cheerful 
smile that she wanted me to write a 
codicil to her “last will and testament.” 
She was an American lady who had 
married a foreigner and had been liv- 
ing abroad a great many years. Her 
husband was long ago dead. 

“TI come to you,” she said, “ because 
I understand that nearly all American 
consuls are pretty fair lawyers and 
know how to do things sensibly.” 

“T am sure I can at least write a 
codicil to your will,” I replied. 

“Well,” she said, still smiling cheer- 
fully, “here is my will. I want you to 
write a codicil saying that at my death 
I desire my body to be cremated and 
direct my executors to expend what- 
ever sum is necessary to have it proper- 
ly done.” 

I quickly drew the codicil and the 
little lady approved it as far as it went. 

“But,” said she, “there’s something 
else. If you don’t mind, I should like 
you to promise me to take the crema- 
tion of my remains in hand yourself, 
and see personally that it is attended 
to. Just add a line saying that I have 
made this request of the consul at 
Geneva and direct that he be paid for 
his services.” 

“ But, madame,” said I,“ you seem to 
be in excellent health, and in all like- 
lihood I shall be called back to the 
United States long before there will be 
any occasion for the execution of so sad 
a commission.” 

She looked at me with a twinkle in 
her eye and smiled even more cheerfully 
than before. 

“ My dear young friend,” she said, in 
a motherly sort of way, “I know my- 
self very well—far better than the doc- 
tors do. I shall be dead within a year. 
Now you just add that line and see 
that Iam properly burned. I want no 
mistake about it.” 

I added the line while she looked on 
approvingly. When she left she said, 
sweetly: ‘“Good-by; don’t forget.” 
And I had good reason not to forget, 
for in three months from that day the 
bright little old woman was dead at a 
hotel in the Tyrol. She had died of 
rheumatism of the heart, and among her 
papers was a direction that I should be 
notified. It happened at that time, 
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however, that I could not leave Geneva, 
and so after all I was unable to comply 
with her request. But I am informed 
that her remains were subsequently 
cremated at Zurich. She left a very 
nice estate and gave the most of it to 
poor friends and relatives. So I am 
satisfied that no matter how satisfac- 
torily her poor little body may have 
been burned, her kind and gentle soul 
found a place among the angels. 

Occasionally a consul is forced to 
assume responsibilities nolens volens. 
One day there was a sharp ring at the 
outer door of the consulate, and pres- 
ently my old concierge came rushing in 
in a state of bewilderment. 

“Mon Dieu,” she cried, “ monsieur, 
veuillez avoir lobligeance de venir tout 
de suite. I] est arrivé quelque chose 
d’effrayant.” 

I hurried out, and there before the 
door, on a rude stretcher, I saw the 
form of a human being. Out from 
under an old blue blanket peeped the 
wan, pinched face of a boy of fourteen. 
Pinned to the blanket was a note ad- 
dressed to “Monsieur Je Consul des 
Etats Unis d’Amérique 4 Genéve.” The 
note, written in clumsy French, recited 
in effect that the boy was the son of a 
naturalized American citizen, who had 
died some weeks before at a neighbor- 
ing village at the home of some rela- 
tives, who, although excessively poor, 
had done all they could for him. They 
were unable, however, to give proper 
attention to this sick boy, and therefore 
they had brought him to Monsieur le 
Consul, who they were certain would 
see that he had all necessary care and 
attention. Enclosed with the note was 
the dead man’s naturalization certificate, 
showing that he had been a citizen of 
the United States. The two men who 
had brought the boy had hastily disap- 
peared after having deposited him at 
the door of the consulate, and so Mon- 
sieur le Consul was forced, in the name 
of humanity, to assume his remarkable 
responsibility. But it was not such a 
serious matter, afterall. The child was 
suffering from a slight intermittent 
fever, and with good food and nursing 
for several days was able to be out of 
bed. Fortunately, soon after that time, 
his uncle came and took charge of him. 
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In cases of this character the members 
of the American colony never fail to re- 
spond to any reasonable demand for 
aid, but there is no consular fund to 
meet such emergencies, and anything 
the consul gives comes out of his own 
pocketbook, which is usually a slim 
one. However, at Geneva and at other 
cities in the great highway of the tour- 
ists, the consul must, of necessity, be- 
come occasionally a money-lender. Or, 
if he has no money of his own to spare, 
he is often asked to go to his banker and 
secure financial aid for a fellow-country- 
man who finds himself unexpectedly in 
need, Although this is a risk which 
no consul is expected to assume, he 
none the less occasionally assumes it. 
Happily for the credit of the country, it 
is only the naturalized American who 
becomes a professional tramp and beg- 
gar on this side of the water. There 
are always some of these worthies who 
tramp through the country, speaking 
their broken English, calling themselves 
Americans, and begging their way from 
consulate to consulate. The regular 
consular “loan” in these cases is about 
three francs. 

The consul at Nice is perhaps more 
besieged for hasty loans than any other 
officer in the service. This is because 
of the fact that fascinating Monte Car- 
lo is in his district. Our consul there 
could doubtless tell some pathetic sto- 
ries of hapless tourists who have come 
away from the great gambling cormo- 
rant penniless and sometimes nearly 
heart-broken. More than one ambi- 
tious globe-trotter has had his proposed 
tour around the world brought to a sud- 
den and miserable termination at Mon- 
te Carlo. As I have already said, it is 
the natural impulse of any American in 
trouble abroad to turn to his consul 
for advice and assistance, but if he did 
not think of that resource himself, it 
would certainly be suggested to him by 
the director of his hotel or pension. 
These gentlemen, finding a stranger 
embarrassed, never fail to say to him, 
“Go to yourconsul.” Only last month 
a gentleman and his wife came fifty 
miles from a town in my consular dis- 
trict to ask me to guarantee them to 
their hotel proprietor, who had threat- 
ened to put them out and seize their 
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baggage because of a board-bill three 
weeks overdue. But after all, as end- 
less and annoying as they may seem, 
these things of which I have been writ- 
ing are but the mere incidental duties 
of an American consul. The duties to 
which his attention is almost exclusively 
directed by the Department of State 
are purely commercial. He is expected 
above all things to endeavor to extend 
the commerce of the United States with 
foreign countries. He must be ever on 
the lookout for commercial opportuni- 
ties, and when he sees something or 
anything that might interest American 
merchants and manufacturers, it is his 
official duty to carefully report it in a 
detailed and intelligent way to the 
Department of, State. Reports of this 
character are printed by’ the Depart- 
ment and distributed among the busi- 
ness men of the United States. The 


consul must also keep himself en cour- 
ant with the market prices of the mer- 
chandise shipped from his district to 
the United States under consular in- 
voice and declaration, in order that 
the shippers of these goods may not 


undervalue them. At almost any mo- 
ment, the First Assistant Secretary of 
State, is likely to send out circulars call- 
ing for special reports on subjects of 
commercial interest. These reports 
must be either absolutely correct or 
absolutely valueless, and the most dili- 
gent inquiry and precise care must be 
observed in their preparation. All this 
takes time and hard work—a great deal 
more of both than the gentleman who 
applies for a consular position has any 
conception of. 

The consul has yet another function, 
and animportant one. In all cities where 
there are American colonies he must do 
more or less entertaining. This is an- 
ticipated by the Department of State, 
and in the “Consular Regulations” 
the consul is gravely informed that he 
is not sent abroad to perform social 
functions. But in the principal cities 
no self-respecting consul can wholly 
avoid the social movement among his 
countrymen, even if he were inclined to 
do so. If he is a gentleman he is in- 
vited everywhere, and in accepting in- 
vitations he cannot decline to display 
some adequate spirit of social reciproc- 
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ity, and since he is the official repre- 
sentative of his country and inasmuch 
as foreigners are necessarily found 
among his guests, whatever he does in 
the way of entertaining must be re- 
spectably and generously done. Oth- 
erwise both the consul and the country 
suffer by comparison. Wherefore, it 
may be understood that there are few 
European consuls whose salaries and 
fees are sufficient to pay their living ex- 
penses. Take Mr. Carroll, the present 
popular and efficient consul at Dresden, 
for example. Sosplendid and generous 
is this amiable officer’s hospitality in 
entertaining the large and fashionable 
American colony at Dresden that accord- 
ing to general report he spends several 
times more than the place pays him ; 
and this in spite of the fact that Dres- 
den is among the best-paying places in 
the service. At some of the important 
commercial consulates, such, for exam- 
ple, as Bordeaux, St. Gall, Frankfort, 
Marseilles, and several of the posts in 
Great Britain and Canada, social func- 
tions are not so pressing, but there are 
other and more serious duties that keep 
the consuls busy. Upon the whole, the 
man who expects to find a consular sin- 
ecure must look for it in a city out of 
the track of the tourists, or where there 
is no American colony and very little 
commercial business with the United 
States. There are perhaps a few such 
places in Europe, but the average ap- 
plicant would not be apt to think of 
them. In conclusion, I may say that 
consular life in a desirable European 
city has some charms, but it is expen- 
sive, and the consul who attends to 
business will always have his hands 
full. In the single consular district of 
Geneva there are three important edu- 
cational centres, at each of which there 
is a considerable American colony. 
The consul is required to keep a list of 
all Americans living in his district, of 
their births, deaths, and marriages. 
His office is a daily rendezvous for 
many of them, their cares, troubles, and 
pleasures are often shared by him, and 
his bureau of information is not at all 
unapproachable. Thus it may be un- 
derstood that I am not writing this 
sketch for Scripner’s Magazine during 
office hours. 





THE NIGHTMARE PAGE 
By Octave Thanet 





HAD long suspected 
my friend Captain 
Mainwaring of petting 
some queer hobbies, 
but it was by accident 
that I stumbled on one 
of the queerest. I had 
called on the captain’s 
sister. He is a wid- 
ower and childless, and his sister, who 
has never married, lives with him. The 
maid ushered me into the library, say- 
ing that the captain was there, and that 
he had left word to be called if I should 
come. 

The library is a large room, furnished 
in the rather sombre stateliness that 
the English affect. There I had ad- 
mired many an old volume and (solely 
by chance) many a rare edition. Nev- 
ertheless, the captain is a collector of 
books, not of bindings. He does not 











care a jot for vellum or tooling or let- 
ter-press—let it be only of good size 
and clear; what Basil Mainwaring is 
seeking with a never-flagging ardor is 
information at first hand. He values 
his old MSS. not as MSS., but as the 
authentic transcript of otherwise unob- 


tainable information. On his shelves 
are the Camden Societys and the 
Parker Society’s and I know not what 
societies’ reprints; forgotten divines 
and forgotten statesmen peacefully 
touching elbows. Here, every day, the 
housemaid dusts volumes on volumes 
of bound newsletters, and yellow, old 
journals. I have a speaking acquaint- 
ance, as one may say, with most of the 
books ; but the book on the desk I had 
never seen. 

I don’t know why I looked at it curi- 
ously, but I did so look, and I per- 
ceived that it was of the semblance of a 
ledger, only bound (rather rudely as if 
at home instead of by the bookbinder’s 
art) in heavy, black cloth, which had 
been cut away to reveal a crimson lin- 
ing and form the letters of the title. 
This much I could see, although the 
captain’s short, white, square tipped 


fingers were spread over the words, pre- 
venting my combining them. 

The captain was in his black velvet 
morning-jacket, which is becoming to 
him. Many skies have stained his skin 
(so beautifully white under the roots of 
his iron-gray hair) into a fine British, 
brick-red. He is short, yet appears 
like a tall man seated, and must have 
made a splendid figure of a soldier on 
horseback ; indeed, I have been told as 
much. He rose courteously at my en- 
trance, and, after greeting me, said: “I 
told you yesterday that I should have 
something to show you apropos of our 
conversation ; well, here it is.” 

Lifting his hand, he pushed the book 
forward a little. I could read the let- 
ters making the name: “Tur Book or 
Murvers.” 

“Ts that the book you were going to 
show me?” said I, taking a chair near 
enough the desk to reach the volume. 

“That is the book,” said he; “do 
you remember what I said about it?” 

“You were contending that the worst 
as well as the best things we do, we do 
unconsciously, and you said, ‘I have a 
book at home to prove that.’ ” 

He smiled. “Yes, you are exact. 
My very words. Well, here it is. For 
years I have been studying murder— 
you'll think it a queer fad, but it has 
an amazing interest. For that matter, 
all human nature interests me tremen- 
dously. Where is the real man? I’m 
always asking. Does he know where, 
himself? A good many times, no, I 
think. You'll remember what Emerson 
says: that there are three men of us, the 
real man as God sees him, the man as 
he sees himself, and the man as the 
rest of the world sees him. To get at 
that real man, that unknown fellow, 
that’s to get at the principle of life. 
You see why I like history and why 
I’ve made a collection of murders.” 

As he spoke he raised his eyes. I 
had always been puzzled by the cap- 
tain’s eyes. They were not large, but 
bright and of a rare color, an intense 
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blue. Handsome eyes they were, that 
twinkled and wrinkled pleasantly over 
a good story, the eyes of an honest 
man in their straightforward, unforced 
glance, the eyes of a clean liver, too, in 
their limpid vigor. Yet in these clear 
and genial eyes was always an illusive 
quality that held one aloof. I was, it 
seemed to me, often on the point of 
naming it, but never quite able to give 
it a name. Now it flashed over me, 
this alien trait was a cold keenness. 
The lightning came, because at this 
second the captain’s eyes (sparkling 
cheerily on either side a fine, bold Ro- 
man nose) looked out at me and past 
me, with precisely the same animation 
as the eyes of the painted surgeon, above 
his head, poising a knife at a dead man’s 
chest. It was an interest as vivid as 
emotionless. 

“You can see for yourself ”—the cap- 
tain lifted the black covers: I saw a 
broad, typewritten page with large 
margins ; on the right hand, annotated 
in a legible, neat, minute handwriting, 
in red ink; on the left, ornamented 
with portraits—some photographs, some 
nothing better than the wood-cuts from 
the daily journals. 

“There is an index in the end,” says 
the captain, “whereby I can refer to 
every case. But the pages are arranged 
alphabetically ; they contain accounts 
of all the murders which I have had an 
opportunity to study. I daresay, in 
strict correctness, I ought not to call 
them murders, since that word conveys 
the idea of premeditation; whereas 
most killings are done unconsciously. 
But glance down the page.” He touched 
a woman’s picture with one of his square, 
white finger-tips. “Pleasant - looking 
lady, isn’t that? Hasn’t she a nice, 
amiable face? Eyes a trifle too near 
together, and chin a little too short and 
heavy, but on the whole, what you would 
call a fine figure of a woman and decid- 
edly kind. Don’t you like the picture ? 
It was in a newspaper, but so much 
better than the ordinary run of news- 
paper portraits it struck me at once. I 
might get a photograph ; but this does 
as well.” 

“What did she do?” 

* Social leader, active in charities— 
oh, do you mean whom did she kill? 


Her cook was taken ill. Pneumonia. At 
her house. Such a good cook this girl 
was, she said; and so awkward to have 
her taken sick just when she was ex- 
pecting company. ‘What did you do?’ 
said another lady—I heard the two of 
them talking. ‘Sent her home,’ said 
she. ‘I couldn’t have her sick on my 
hands.’ Do you know how she sent 
her? It was a raw, sulky, blustering 
day. The girl was burning with fever ; 
she got up out of her bed and went 
four miles or so in a fireless street-car. 
She caught a fresh cold. It may be 
they did not have the means or the 
knowledge to nurse her properly at her 
home. She died. That is all I know. 
I inquired for her and she was dead.” 

“Did the lady, Mrs. Mrs. . 

“Aldernay. Did she feel remorse 
over it? Not a quaver. She was very 
sorry for the girl, who was a nice, will- 
ing girl, she said, and the best cook she 
had had in a long time; and she sent 
some flowers to the funeral. But I 
don’t think she ever blamed herself 
that she didn’t send the girl to a hos- 
pital, or that she had no fire in her 
room. I heard that from the girl’s 
father, a very decent man. He was cry- 
ing and could hardly articulate, but the 
story seemed to be straight. I should 
say the mistress was more concerned 
over the loss of such a good cook than 
for anything else. She said the girl 
didn’t wear thick enough underclothes. 
She was saving every cent to give to 
her father because he was out of work, 
and they were trying to keep up the 
payments on the house. She laid it to 
that, I expect.” 

I turned from Mrs. Aldernay’s smil- 
ing features, for the captain’s finger had 
moved down the page. It rested ona 
man’s face. A stout, prosperous, well- 
fed, and complacent visage with promi- 
nent-eyes. 

“There,” said the captain, “is one of 
our great captains of industry, Abra- 
ham Askill. I knew him personally. 
Pompous man, but free with his money 
and fond of good living. Shrewdest 
kind of business man—almost a genius 
in the financial weather business, never 
bought yet at the wrong time that he 
didn’t get out of his bargain, somehow. 
No superfluous ounce of sentiment on 
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his bones, I tell you. He gave good 
wages, got as good men as he could 
for them, and got as much work as 
he could out of his workmen. Never 
knew a mother’s son of them by sight, 
outside the superintendent and the of- 
fice force. Nothing but tools, you see. 
And like a good many awfully clever 
men, he wasn’t clever enough to see 
that it paid, simply as a business in- 
vestment, to be in touch with his men. 
He wasn’t. When the hard times came, 
he whittled away at the wages, first 
thing. Whittled hard. The next thing 
was, a slick young fellow with a tongue 
like a windmill, red hot for the rights 
of labor, industrial revolution, and God 
knows what not, came down to them 
and organized the men. They talked 
over their grievances, which grew big- 
ger and bigger the more tongues han- 
dled them—like ghost stories. And 
there was a strike. 

“ Askill shrugged his shoulders. He 
told me he didn’t care if they did strike. 
Good chance to weed out the hot-heads, 
and the others would come back after 
they had been whipped, in just the 
frame of mind he wanted. It wasn’t 
my business to argue with him, but I 
did say that, for myself, I never like 
hunting with a cowed dog. He laughed 
and called me a sentimentalist. 

“Well, they struck. I fancy they 
kept up the strike longer than his plans 
admitted ; and he lost his temper ; for, 
one day, he fired them all. Swore he 
would never hire one of them again. 

“The next day, somebody set fire to 
the mills. There was a big riot—two 
men killed.” 

“He won the strike?” 

“Certainly ; he was bound to win it. 
The workingmen have poor judgment 
in leaders. This one was as honest as 
he was vain. You couldn’t have bought 
him with a million dollars; but he 
could have his fool head turned by any 
sleek scoundrel who appealed to his 
vanity, and told him he could overturn 
society. He couldn’t see the strike was 
lost when it was, and he prolonged 
a hopeless fight, promising recklessly 
what a grain of sense would have told 
him he never could perform. He kept 
those poor devils with families from go- 
ing back until it was too late. Some of 
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them haven’t got any work since. He 
turned the reckless ones crazy, with his 
talk of their wrongs and the way he 
was going to right them. He is as 
much responsible for the murder, as he 
calls it, of those two men ; as much, no 
more than Abraham Askill—so there 
they are, together!” 

The labor organizer had a long, thin, 
eager face. He looked kindlier than 
the man near him. He was dressed well, 
with the cutaway coat, scarf, and pin af- 
fected by prosperous labor agitators. 

“Does he take the outcome of the 
strike hardly ?” said I. 

“Oh, not at all. He says there will 
be an ultimate triumph. This is only 
a passing reverse. Governor had no 
business to call out the soldiers. Other- 
wise the strikers would have won. You 
know the way they talk.” 

“Has he done anything for the fam- 
ilies of those men that were killed ?” 

“Not that I know. In fact I’m pretty 
sure that he hasn’t. There were somé 
nasty legal complications involving 
him ; and he has been too busy saving 
his own skin. He has had no time nor 
money for his victims! Of course he 
is sorry for them. I visited him, once, 
lately. He was in jail. Jumped up and 
wrung my hand, the tears in his eyes. 
Talked with the most extraordinary 
fluency about Askill blacklisting his 
men, and raved about the millennium 
that would come when labor had its 
rights.” 

“‘Didn’t he blame himself?” 

* Not one atom.” 

“ Didn’t Askill blame himself? ” 

“Bless you, no. He laid it all on 
Bartlett, and Bartlett laid it all on As- 
kill. So there’s the pair of them.” 

Several things occurred to me to say ; 
while I was choosing among them, Cap- 
tain Mainwaring’s finger tapped a new 
face, and his cheerful voice went on: 

“ Here’s a common sort of murderer, 
typical Icall him. ‘ Abbott, Francis En- 
dicott, gentleman of leisure. Met him 
in India. Large proprietor of real es- 
tate. Tenement-houses on back street. 
Visited one of them. Bad sanitary 
conditions. Very bad—you may say 
atrocious. I actually led up to the 
matter with the agent on account of the 
babies. The mothers told me they 





were dying ; and they were, there is no 
doubt. They did die, four of them. 
The agent referred me to Abbott, and 
Abbott tossed me back on the agent. 
His feelings were injured. Imperti- 
nent interference on my part, you 
know. We hada quarrel. Well, here 
he is. He gave me that photograph. 
Rather nasty of me to use it that way ; 
but I never have shown the book be- 
fore; neither do I expect to show it 
again.” 

The photograph presented a slim 
young man of the most correct appear- 
ance. Glasses masked his eyes. He 
was the least in the world bald. The 
general impression given by his deli- 
cate features was a pensive refinement. 

“He doesn’t look a bad fellow,” I 
ventured. 

“He isn’t half a bad fellow,” said the 
captain ; “‘in a sort of a way, he is 4 real 
Sir Galahad. He has been the best of 
sons to not the very nicest mother. He 
has done a great deal to encourage 
young artists, he knows a capital thing 
even if the painter hasn’t a reputation, 
and he has been generous in buying. 
There are plenty of good things about 
Frank Abbott. The trouble, as I take 
it, is that his dilettante refinements have 
eaten away his sensibilities ; and, there’s 
another thing, he doesn’t think small 
beer of himself, not he; and he could 
not see how such a high-principled, im- 
maculate young man as he could be 
doing wrong ; or how such a sharp fel- 
low—which he wasn’t, but he thought 
so all the more on that account—could 
be fooled by his agent. Therefore, he 
wouldn’t even consider the matter. 
Here’s another good, pig-headed fellow 
—that man with the wisp of a necktie 
and his hair parted on one side and his 
hands spread on his knees. That fellow 
nearly froze to death hunting for a lost 
child, last winter ; everybody else gave 
up the search; but he held on like a 
bull-dog to a tramp’s leg; and finally 
found the child, himself—alive ! ” 

“How does he come here? He looks 
good-natured, if a trifle stupid.” 

“He’s both, you see. It is those dull 
eyes of his and that sagging mouth 
give you the idea! He comes here be- 
cause he killed his wife—worked her to 
death! He didn’t realize that he was 
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doing it, but he did it just the same. 
She was a nervous, ambitious, sickly 

oung woman, who might have gotten 
her health if she had had a chance; but 
there were seven children in ten years, 
and the farm, which they were strain- 
ing every nerve to pay for, to be tilled ; 
and she milked the cows and made but- 
ter and raised fowls and was too poor 
to buy things for the children, and too 
proud of them not to keep them tidy, 
and so worked day and night; and he, 
instead of holding her back, spurred 
her on until she fell ill Then he 
bought her patent medicines ; and she 
was fretful and unhappy and he was 
impatient, and there were the children ; 
he called it nonsense when she wanted 
to have someone hired to help; but I 
daresay he would have hired someone 
eventually, for he has a good heart at 
bottom ; unfortunately her mind gave 
way under the loneliness and the strain, 
and she was sent to the insane asylum, 
where she died.” 

« And he?” 

“He married again in six months’ time 
—or may be it was eight—a very good, 
robust woman, rather older than he, who 
makes him very comfortable. He is 
richer, now, and can afford to hire help 
in the busy seasons for his wife as well 
as for himself. He told his wife’s cous- 
in that he guessed his present happi- 
ness was given him ‘ kinder to make up 
for the bad times he had with Nelly.’ 
He doesn’t dream that he failed in his 
duties as a husband; but I think he 
killed his first wife.” 

The ‘short, white finger, which had 
grown to have a sinister fascination for 
me, moved a space downward, to the 
picture of a young man in evening dress, 
a young man like thousands of others 
with his curled mustache, his regular 
features, and his smile. 

“ Here,” says the captain, “is a man 
you may meet every day for a week, a 
pleasant, winning, young spendthrift 
who squandered a fortune and broke his 
wife’s heart. Did her to death slowly 
with his sins and follies. The details 
wouldn’t make a nice story, but I inves- 
tigated them. He was responsible for 
her death.” 

“T suppose he doesn’t even know he 
killed her,” I mused. 
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“ Decidedly not. She was an uncom- 
plaining, loving soul, always hoping to 
reform him, always cheering him up. 
He mourns her sincerely and loves to 
talk about her whenever he gets drunk. 
It isn’t very often, by the way, he enjoys 
that privilege, as his second wife (whom 
he married for money) is a tartar, and 
keeps him uncommonly short. Oppo- 
site is a lady who nagged her husband 
into suicide. Not such a bad face, thin, 
and chin sharp; but she looks honest 
and she was a most devoted wife and 
mother, so far as slaving and scrimp- 
ing for her family went. Her husband 
failed in business, and she made his 
life so unpleasant that he hanged him- 
self.” 

“ Did she reproach herself? ” 

“No, she wondered why she had so 
much trouble in life. Lost her children, 
lost her husband, lost her property, and 
she had always been a professing mem- 
ber and never backslid. Do you recog- 
nize this type—the man in the slouch 
hat?” 

“ He doesn’t look like a murderer,” 


eried I; “ he looks like an honest South- 


ern gentleman. If he killed anybody it 
was in a fair fight.” 

“ Well, hardly,” returned the captain ; 
“but I have a great esteem for Major 
Avery, myself. He isa fine fellow. The 
circumstances of the case are these: 
Major Avery had an enemy, a little, pes- 
tiferous hog-thief, whom he had sent to 
jail. The fellow in revenge put pounded 
glass in the manger of the major’s fa- 
vorite horse and killed him, he poisoned 
the major’s dog, and set fire to the ma- 
jor’s cotton-gin. The fire was discov- 
ered in time to save some of the cotton. 
There was proof against him, but not 
enough for the courts. Grand jury 
wouldn’t indict. The gin was rebuilt ; 
and for six months either the major or 
a favorite servant of his whom he knew 
he could trust secretly watched that gin 
at night. Waiting. For six months 
not a thing happened ; then, at last, the 
enemy got bold and made his little fire 
of coal-oil against the side of the gin. 
The major crept up on him, saw his face 
plainly by the light of the fire, took leis- 
urely aim, and shot him dead. Then 
the major put out the fire and went home 
to bed. They found the body in the 
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morning. Coroner's jury rendered a 
verdict of ‘Shot while firing a gin, by 
parties unknown.’ And that is all there 
was about it. 

“Years after I had the story from the 
major himself. ‘I tell you, sir, I slept 
mighty well that night,’ said he. ‘ First 
good night’s rest I'd had in a year. 
And nobody ever did fire that gin 
again !’” 

The captain, smiling, made ready to 
turn the leaf ; but I held his hand with 
the request : “ No, please, this page is 
enough nightmare for me!” 

“ Well, what do you think of it?” 

“T think none of your murderers seem 
to know they have done anything out of 
the common, except your Southerner— 
and he doesn’t care.” 

The captain nodded and his eyes 
twinkled. “You're right—quite right. 
You see the point I’m making. The 
worst, as well as the best things we do, 
we do unconsciously. And it’s my the- 
ory that remorse is as rare as a white 
blackbird. It always makes me feel 
qualmish to see the popular supersti- 
tions on the subject of conscience. Con- 
science forsooth! It is the most easily 
cozened faculty we possess! Theewrit- 
ers who are so glib with their pratings 
of remorse underrate the magnificent 
resources of our self-esteem. We blame 
our tempters, we blame our victims, but 
the great bulk of us are awfully easy on 
ourselves.” 

“But the puzzling, the truly awful 
thing about all this "—I went on with 
my own bewilderments, not much heed- 
ing him—‘“ is that your murderers are 
not, on the whole, bad people. Except 
the spendthrift and Askill, they really 
were conscientious people, who didn’t 
see the relations of life clearly.” 

“ That’s not entirely it,” said the cap- 
tain, thoughtfully. “ You see there was 
in them all (bar Avery, who was a good 
fellow, and I don’t blame him a particle, 
but he killed with his eyes open) a kind 
of obtuseness of the heart as well as the 
mind. They were to blame for that, 
weren't they? I say we are to blame 
for the things we do without knowing, 
when we ought to have known.” 

“ What a vista!” cried I, with an in- 
voluntary shudder. 

“Yes, even restricting the sins of us 
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to murder. There must be no end of 
murderers quite ignorant and easy in 
their minds. It’s very interesting.” 
His face glowed, there was not the least 
doubt that he was enjoying his theme ; 
he looked more than ever like the sur- 
geon in the picture. “I often wonder 
if I’ve chanced to kill anyone,” said he, 
—‘‘you're not going?” 

“T thinkI must. I only called to see 
Miss Mainwaring foramoment. Thank 
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you so much for showing me the book. 
I'll think about what you say.” 

I have thought of it often. And I 
wonder, uneasily, how many of us have 
stains on our hands for which no law 
of this earth can touch us. I wonder, 
again, will there ever be, through mem- 
ory or any other power, within us or 
without, such a revelation as might be 
that nightmare page of the captain’s to 
the guilty souls that it arraigns? 


THE SUN IS LOW 


By Louise Chandler Moulton 


I str and wait for you, Dear, my Dear, 


Now the sun is low; 


From the far-off town the path runs clear, 
And the way you know— 
The old, old way that brought you here, 


In the Long-Ago. 


The white moon climbs, and looks at me— 


Her smile is cold; 


Something she sees that I do not see— 


The moon is old. 


I catch a sigh from the winds that flee 


Across the wold— 


What is the secret they hide from me ?— 


They have not told. 


To Lethe-country your steps were set— 
Did you taste that spring 
That makes the heart of a man forget 


The dearest thing? 


Nay! I sit and wait for you, Dear, my Dear, 
For the sun is low— 

From your far-off place the path runs clear, 
And you still must know 

The old, old way that brought you here 
In the Long-Ago. 





A LETTER OF FAREWELL 
By Brander Matthews 


HERE had been a 
hesitating fall of snow 
in the morning, but 
before noon it had 
turned to a mild and 
fitful rain that had fi- 
nally modified itself 
into a clinging mist as evening drew 
near. The heavy snow-storm of the last 
week in January had left the streets high 
on both sides with banks that thawed 
swiftly whenever the sun came out 
again, the water running from them 
into the broad gutters. and then freez- 
ing hard at night, when the cold wind 
swept across the city. Now, at night- 
fall, after a muggy day, a sickening 
slush had spread itself treacherously 
over all the crossings. The shop-girls 
going home had to pick their way cau- 
tiously from corner to corner, under 
the iron pillars supporting the station 
of the elevated railroad. Train fol- 
lowed train overhead, each close on 
the other’s heels ; and clouds of steam 
swirled down as the engines came to a 
full stop with a shrill grinding of the 
brakes. From the skeleton spans of 
the elevated road, moisture dripped on 
the cable-cars below, as they rumbled 
along with their bells clanging sharply 
when they neared the crossings. The 
atmosphere was thick with a damp 
haze ; and there was a halo about every 
yellow globe in the windows of the bar- 
rooms at the four corners of the avenue. 
More frequent, as the dismal day wore 
to an end, was the hoarse and lugubri- 
ous tooting of the ferryboats in the 
East River. 

Under the steps of the stairs leading 
up to the aérial station of the railroad 
overhead, an Italian street vender had 
wheeled the barrow, whereon he prof- 
fered for sale bananas and apples and 
nuts. At one end of this stand was 
the cylinder in which he was roasting 
peanuts, and which he ground as con- 
scientiously as though he were turning 
a hand-organ. A scant quarter past 
six o’clock it might have been, when he 


opened his fire-box to throw in a stick 
or two more of fuel and to warm his stif- 
fening fingers in the flame. The sud- 
den red glare, glowing through the 
drizzle, caught the eye of a middle-aged 
man who was crossing the avenue. So 
insecure was his footing that this mo- 
mentary relaxation of his attention was 
sufficient cause for a false step. His 
feet slipped from under him and he 
fell flat on his back, striking just be- 
low the right shoulder-blade upon a 
compact mass of snow, hardened by the 
chilly breeze, and yet softer than the 
stone pavement. 

The concussion knocked the breath 
out of him ; and he lay there for a min- 
ute almost, gasping again and again, 
wholly unable to raise himself. As he 
struggled to get to his feet and to re- 
fill his lungs with air, he heard a shop- 
girl cry, “Oh, Liz, did you see him 
fall? Wasn’t it awful?” And then he 
heard her companion respond, “I say, 
Mame, you ask him if he’s hurt bad?” 
Then two men stepped from the side- 
walk and lifted him to his feet, while a 
boy picked up his hat and handed it to 
him. 

“That’s all right,” said one of the 
men, “there ain’t no bones broke, is 
there ?” 

The man who had fallen was getting 
his breath back slowly. “No,” he 
panted—“ there’s nothing broke ”—and 
he cautiously moved his limbs to make 
sure. 

“Ye’ve knocked the wind out of ye,” 
the other man returned, “but ye'll get 
it again in a jiffy. Come into Pat 
M’Cann’s here and have a drink, that'll 
put the life into ye again.” 

“That's it,” agreed the man who 
had been helped to his feet, “ that’s 
it, get me into Pat M’Cann’s—they 
know me there—I can rest a bit—then 
I'll be all right again in a little.” He 
broke his sentences short, but even thus 
he was able to speak only with effort. 

Taking him each by one arm, the 
two men helped him into the saloon 
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almost at the door of which he had 
slipped. They led him straight up to 
the bar. 

“Good-evenin’, Mr. Malone,” was the 
barkeeper’s greeting. “The boss was 
after askin’ for ye.” Then seeing the 
ashen face of ‘the new-comer he added, 
“Tt’s not well ye’re lookin’. What can 
I give ye?” 

The man addressed as Malone was 
plainly attired ; his clothes were tidy 
but shiny; his overcoat was thin, and 
it was now thickly stained down the 
back by the slush into which he had 
fallen. The bronze button of the Grand 
Army was in the buttonhole of his 
thread-bare coat. 

He steadied himself by the railing 
before the bar. “Ye may give me— 
a little whiskey, Tom,” he said, still 
gasping, “and ask these gentlemen— 
what they'll take.” 

These gentlemen joined him in tak- 
ing whiskey. Then they again assured 
him he would be all right in a jiffy; 
and with that they left him standing 
before the bar, and went their several 
ways. 


There was nobody else in the saloon, 
for the moment, as it chanced; and 
Tom, the barkeeper, was able to give 
undivided attention to Mr. Malone. 

“Tt’s sorry the boss'll be to hear of 
yer fallin’ here at his door, an’ he not 


there to pick ye up,” he remarked. 
“But ye’'d better bide till he comes in 
again. Ye'll not get your breath back 
so easy either—I’ve been knocked out 
myself, an’ I know—though it wan’t no 
ice that downed me.” 

“So Pat M’Cann wanted to see me, 
did he?” asked Malone, trying to draw 
a long breath and finding it impossible, 
as the bruised muscles of his back re- 
fused to yield. “Oh—well, then Ill 
sit me down here and wait.” 

“There’s yer old place in the cor- 
ner,” Tom responded. 

“Tl smoke a pipe,” said Malone, 
moving away, “if I haven’t broke it in 
my fall. No; I’ve got it right enough,” 
he added, taking the briar-wood from 
the breast-pocket of his coat. 

As Malone was shuffling slowly for- 
ward toward a table in a corner of the 
saloon, the street-door was pushed 
open and the owner of the bar-room en- 
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tered—a tall man, with a high hat and 
a fur-trimmed overcoat. M’Cann went 
straight to the bar. 

“Tom,” he asked, “how many of 
those labor-tickets have I now in the 
glass there ?” 

Tom looked in a tumbler on the top 
shelf of a rack against the wall behind 
him. *“There’s five of ’em left,” he 
answered. 

“Barry M’Cormack will be in before 
we close and he’ll ask ye for them, and 
yell give him three of them,” said the 
owner of thesaloon. “Tell him it’s all 
Ihave. An’ if Jerry O’Connor is here 
again wantin’ me to go bail for his 
brother in the Tombs, ye must stand 
him off. I don’t want to do it, ye see, 
an’ I don’t want neither to tell him I 
don’t want to.” 

“ An’ what will I tell him then?” 
asked the barkeeper. ‘“Hadn’t I bet- 
ter say ye’ve gone to Washington to 
see the Senator ?” 

“Tell him what you please,” respond- 
ed M’Cann, “but be easy with him.” 

“Tl do what I can,” Tom promised. 
**Ye was askin’ for Danny Malone be- 
fore ye went out. That’s him now in 
the corner. It’s a bad fall he had out 
there on the ice. The drop knocked 
him out—but there’s no _ bones 
broken.” 

“What I’ve got to tell him won't 
make him feel easier,” returned M’Cann. 
“But I'll get it over as soon as I can.” 
And with that he crossed the saloon to 
the farther corner where Malone had 
taken his seat before a little table. 

Looking up as M’Cann came toward 
him, Malone recognized the owner of 
the saloon and tried to rise to his feet, 
but the suddenness of his movement was 
swiftly resented by the strained muscles 
of his back, and he dropped sharply on 
the seat, his face wincing with the pain, 
which also took his breath away again. 

“ Well, Dan, old man,” said M’Cann, 
“so ye’ve hada bad fallsure. I’m sorry 
for that. Don’t get up !—rest yerself 
there, and brace up.” 

The tall frame of the saloon-keeper 
towered stiffly beside the bent figure of 
the man who had had the fall and who 
now looked up in the face of the other, 
in the hope of seeing good news writ- 
ten there. 
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“Well, Pat,” he began, getting his 
breath again, ‘I’ve had a fall—but it’s 
nothin’—I'll be over it—in an hour or 
two. Im strong enough yet—for any 
place ye can get me Ss 

He had fixed his gaze hungrily on 
the eyes of the other and now he waited 
eagerly for a word of hope. 

The saloon-keeper lowered his glance 
and then cleared his throat. He had 
unbuttoned his overcoat and the large 
diamond in his shirt-front was now ex- 
posed. 

Before he made answer to this appeal 
the elder man spoke again, overmas- 
tered by anxiety. 

“Did ye see him ?” he asked. 

“ Yes,” was the response, “‘ I saw him.” 

“ An’ will he do it for ye?” was the 
next passing question. 

“He'd do it for me, if he could, but 
he can’t,” returned M’Cann. 

“He can’t?” asked Malone. 
why not?” 

“ Because the appointment isn’t his, 
he says,” the saloon-keeper explained. 
“He'd be glad to give the place to a 
friend of mine if he could, he told me ; 
but there’s the civil-service. He’s got 
to follow that, he says, more by token 
that they raised such a row the last 
time he tried to beat the law.” 

“But I’m a veteran,” pleaded the 
other, “I served my three years. The 
civil-service has got to count that, 
hasn’t it?” 

“Ye might be on the list this very 
minute, and it wouldn’t do any good,” 
the saloon-keeper responded ; ‘“there’s 
veterans to burn on the list now!” 

““My post will recommend me, if I 
ask ’em—won’t that help?” 

“ Nothing will help, he says,” M’Cann 
explained. “It isn’t a pull that'll do 
ye any good—or I could get ye the 
job myself, couldn’t I?” 

“ There ain’t no influence that'll help 
me then?” was the elder man’s next 
question. 

* As I’m tellin’ ye, [done what I could, 
and I don’t believe any man in the 
district couldn’t do more,” the saloon- 
keeper answered. “He says he’d rather 
give ye the job than not, but he can’t. 
He’s got to take the civil-service man.” 

“Then there ain’t nothin’ else you 
can do?” asked Malone, hopelessly. 
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“Td do anythin’ I could,” M’Cann 
replied. ‘“ But Idon’t see nothin’ more 
to be done. That dog won’t fight, 
that’s all. The jig’s up, there ain’t no 
two ways about it. Of course, if I 
hear of anythin’ else I'll tell ye—and Pll 
get it for ye, if Ican. But it’s been a 
pretty cold winter for the boys, so far ; 
you know that well enough.” 

The other said nothing; his head 
had fallen; and his eyes were staring, 
vacantly, at a box of sand across the 
saloon. 

The saloon-keeper drew a breath of 
relief that the interview was over. 

“Well,” he said, turning away, “I 
must be goin’ now. I've got to see the 
new man who's got that contract for 
fillin’ in up on the Harlem.” 

“Don’t think I ain't beholden to you 
—Pat,” Malone declared, raising his 
head again. “Ye know lam that—and 
I know ye’ve done yer best for me.” 

“T did that,” M’Cann admitted, tak- 
ing the hand the other held out, “ An’ 
it’s better I hope I can do some other 
time, maybe.” 

With that he shook Malone’s hand 
gently and left the saloon, calling to 
the barkeeper as he passed, “I'll be 
back in an hour, if there’s anybody 
wants me. An’ make Danny Malone 
as comfortable as ye can. It’s a bad 
shock he’s had.” 

As the owner of the saloon left it 
three customers came in, and were 
served, and tossed oft their drinks 
standing, and went out again ; and the 
dank night-air was blown in as they 
swung open the outer door. 

Then the barkeeper went down to the 
corner where Malone was sitting, with 
his pipe in his fingers, unlighted and 
unfilled, gazing fixedly at vacancy. 

“Mr. Malone,” he said, “is it better 
yere feelin’ now? Have ye got yer 
breath again ?” 

“Yes, yes,” answered Malone, rous- 
ing himself, ‘I’m better now.” And he 
tried to rise again ; and again he sat 
down suddenly seized with muscular 
pangs. “I’m better—but [’d best— 
stay here a while yet—I'm thinking.” 

“That's it,” responded Tom, cheer- 
fully, “ get a rest here. Let me fill yer 
pipe for ye. There ain’t nothin’ so 
soothin’ as a pipe, I don’t think. An’ I 
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don’t believe a drop of old ale would 
hurt ye, would it now?” 

Five minutes later Dan Malone had 
his pipe alight in his mouth and a glass 
of ale before him on the table. He 
drank the liquid slowly, barely a mouth- 
ful at a time; and he smoked irregu- 
larly also, scarcely keeping the pipe 
alight. He sat there by himself, limp 
on the seat, with his last hope washed 
out of him. 

Half an hour afterward the saloon 
happened again to be empty, and see- 
ing the barkeeper at liberty, Malone 
asked for the loan of an inkstand and 
a pen, and for a sheet of paper and an 
envelope. When the table had been 
wiped off, and these things were placed 
on it before him, he ordered another 
glass of ale, and he filled his pipe again. 

After he had taken a sip or two of 
the ale and pulled four or five times at 
the pipe, he squared himself painfully 
to the task of writing. 

First, he addressed the envelope to 
“Hon. Terence O'Donnell, Assembly, 
Albany ;” then he thrust this on one side 
to dry, and began on the letter itself. 


“Friend Terry,” he wrote, and his 
handwriting was more irregular than 
usual; it had always been cramped and 
straggling, but now it was shaky also. 


“Friend Terry, Ime writing you this at 
Pat M’Canns, and its the last letter you 
will ever have from me. I slipped at 
the corner here and I fell flat on my 
shoulders and I knocked all the wind 
out of me like I was a shut bellows. I 
aint got it back yet. I will never have 
any strength again. Ime only fifty, but 
I had three years in the Army of the 
Potomac; and fighting and sleeping in 
the swamp and laying out all day and 
all night with a wound in your leg— 
thats fun you got to pay for sooner or 
later. Ime paying for mine now. Ime 
feeling very old to-night, and old men 
ain’t no good. If Ide been younger, I 
doubt Mary would have shook me for 
Jack. Your young yet, Terry, and you 
got a good wife, God Bless her, and 
youll thrive, for your square and a 
good friend. But you wont never 
know what it is to have the woman you 
loved shake you. That hurts, and it 
hurts just as hard even if it is your 
brother she marries. Jacks only my 
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half brother, as you know, but it hurt 
all the same. Mary married him and 
he’s never forgive me for the wrong he 
did me then. And Mary, she sides with 
him. Thats natural enough, I sup- 
pose—hes the father of her children— 
but that hurts too. Hes been doing 
me dirt all this winter. I know it, but 
I aint never let on. Now I caught him 
setting the kids against me too. And 
theyve been friendly, both of Mary’s 
kids have. The one named for me is a 
good boy ; and, Terry, if you can give 
him a helping hand any day do it for 
my sake. Ime going to pawn my watch 
when I leave here to buy a pistol with. 
But Ill put the ticket in the envelope 
with this, and some day when your 
feeling flush I wish you would take it 
out and give it to little Danny. I al- 
ways meant him to have it. 

“Task you now, for this is the last let- 
ter I will write you, and I wont never 
see you again. Ime smoking the last 
pipe I will ever smoke and Ive drunk 
half of my last glass of beer. I shall 
think of you when I finish it, and it 
will be drinking your health and Mag- 
gies and the baby boys your expecting. 

“Ime going to quit. Ime tired, and - 
I aint never felt so old as I do since I 
had that fall an hour ago. It knocked 
more out of me than wind. I was 
thinking Pat M’Can here could get me 
a job, but he cant for fear of the civil 
service. So its time I quit for good and 
all. Ime going to put up my watch 
and geta gun. Then Ime going up to 
Jacks. Mary cant refuse mea bite. Its 
little enough to give me, Ime thinking, 
and its the last time Ill ask it too. 
The kids are going out to a party—a 
sunday-school party it is. Ill see them 
all once more, and Ill say good-by to 
them. After supper when the kids are 
gone I will get out the pistol and I will 
put the bullet where it will do most 
good. May be Jack will be sorry when 
its too late, may be Mary will too. I 
dont know. If they had treated me 
white first off, I woodent need to buy 
no gun now. 

“ Good-by now, Terry, and God bless 
you all. Its time I was going along to 
Marys if I want to see the kids again. 

**Your old friend 
“Dan Matone.” 





} 





When he had made an end of the let- 
ter, he had a pull or two at his pipe, and 
then he finished his beer. He took up 
what he had written and read it over 
carefully to see if he had said all that 
needed to, be said. Satisfied, he folded 
it and tucked it inside the envelope. 
After four or five whiffs more, his pipe 
was smoked out. He emptied it on 
the table with a sharp rap and methodi- 
cally put it back in the breast-pocket 
of his coat. 

Then he raised himself to his feet 
slowly and carefully, not knowing just 
what bruised muscle he might chance 
to stretch by an inadvertent gesture. 
He shuffled across to the bar and 
paid for his drinks, and asked the bar- 
keeper if there was a stamp to be had. 
As it happened, Tom was able to give 
him one, which he stuck on the corner 
of the envelope. 

“Say, Mr. Malone,” asked the bar- 
keeper, “ ye don’t want no tickets for 
the Lady Dazzlers’ Coterie Mask and 
Civic Ball, to-night, do ye? It’s goin’ 
to be the most high-toned blow-out 
they ever had.” 

“T’m not goin’ to balls any more,” 
Malone answered, “I’m too old now.” 

Buttoning his thin overcoat tightly 
across the chest, he held out his hand 
to Tom, to the barkeeper’s great sur- 
prise. 

“Good-by,” he said, “Good - by. 
May be I won't see you again, Tom.” 

“Good-by, Mr. Malone,” Tom an- 
swered. “But ye'll be better in the 
mornin’, I’m thinkin’.” 

“Yes,” the elder man repeated, “Tl 
be better in the mornin’. ‘Yes; I’m go- 
in’ to make sure of that, to-night.” 

When he opened the outer door of 
the saloon the damp moisture suddenly 
filled his lungs and he choked, but he 
dared not cough as the strained mus- 
cles of his side warned him. 

Two doors above the saloon was a 
pawn-broker’s office, with the three 
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golden balls hanging over the door, and 
with the unredeemed pledges offered 
for sale in the broad window. Into this 
store Malone made his way, glad to get 
out of the dank air, if only for a mo- 
ment. 

In perhaps five minutes he came 
forth holding in his hand the envelope 
addressed to the Honorable Terence 
O'Donnell. He paused on the threshold 
of the pawnshop and, by the light of the 
gas-jets in its window, he put the pawn- 
ticket into the letter and then closed it. 
In the large right-hand pocket of his 
thin overcoat there was something that 
had not been there when he entered 
the pawnbroker’s ; something irregular 
in shape ; it was the revolver he had 
bought with the money advanced on 
his watch. 

He turned down the avenue again, 
for there was a letter-box on the lamp- 
post at the corner occupied by M’Cann’s 
saloon. The store between the pawn- 
broker’s and the barroom was an un- 
dertaker’s ; and Malone, walking slowly 
past, saw in the window a little coffin, 
lined with white satin. 

“Tt'll take a bigger one than that for 
me,” he said. “To-night’s Friday—so 
they'll be havin’ the funeral on Sun- 
day.” 

At the corner he dropped the letter 
into the box on the lamp-post, just as 
there came a weird shriek from an im- 
patient tug in the river far behind him. 
While he was waiting for a cable-car a 
lame newsboy limped up to him and 
proffered the evening papers with a be- 
seeching look. Malone felt in his pocket 
and found only two coins, a nickel 
and a quarter. He gave the quarter to 
the newsboy. Then he lifted himself 
painfully on the rear platform of a ca- 
ble-car and handed the nickel to the 
impatient conductor. The car clanged 
forward again ; and soon the halo about 
its colored lamp faded away in the 
murky distance. 
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PRING poets have been a_ standing 
newspaper joke so long that we are 
liable to forget that there is a valid 

basis to their frenzy and that when all 
the reasonable discounts have been sub- 
tracted from spring it still remains 
the most inspiring of the seasons. 
There is no denying that in these 
latitudes it is painfully lacking in 
quantity. From its available assets March 
and the bigger part of April have usually to 
be deducted almost in bulk. There is little 
that is good about our March except its pur- 
gatorial hopefulness. All through that harsh 
month we are doing time. Every day of it 
that we live through without catching pneu- 
monia, or seeing our children thrown down 
with anything worse than croup, is a little 
triumph. If we can stay at home and stick 
March out, and not be beaten by it, we are 
proud and give ourselves just, though secret, 
airs of superiority to. tenderer people (with 
more money, no doubt) who run away from 
home and cheat the season. Purgatory is a 
disagreeable state of progress with a definite 
limit. So is March; and whereas purgatory 
may be so stretched out as to be awfully 
monotonous, March, to do it justice, has 
plenty of go in it, and blusters but does not 
lag. Nobody in the latitude of New York 
pretends to like it. Its good days, when it 
does produce one, are received with distrust 
and a certain impatience. One would rather 
have March rage and work itself thoroughly 
out. There are few inspirations in it—some- 
thing in the air of a misplaced day that hints 
at spring; an occasional robin, much chilled ; 
signs sometimes that the liver dreams that 
its season of hibernation is about to end. 
April is not, like March, a month of defi- 
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nite characteristics. Every day as she ad- 
vances she knows her mind less. She is 
capable of anything, and when she shows a 
white spot you look twice to see whether it 
is a snowflake or a cherry blossom. It is a 
snowflake, of course; but it was pleasant to 
have to look. Even while April does not 
bring the spring and leave it on the doorstep, 
she fetches it part of the way and has it wait- 
ing on the next corner. Very promptly she 
moves it north as far as Washington, which 
is only a short night’s journey off ; and then 
almost before you can get back it is in New 
York. April is bountiful of inspirations. 
In the country—but no, that is too large a 
field and too multifarious in its movements. 
In the lesser towns and in the suburbs of the 
bigger ones, householders who have yards 
with garden-beds in them begin to pry away 
the hard lumps of earth with their pen- 
knives to see if the bulbs below have begun 
to send up their green tips. People who 
possess peonies exult as much in the appear- 
ance of their pink exponents as though they 
were unexpected dividends from forgotten 
mining shares. In the cities, big and small, 
the venders of outdoor plants transpire and 
hawk their cheerful wares up and down the 
side-streets, and then the parks begin to 
prink and put on their green fineries, and 
the people begin to flock into them. 

It is the peculiar feature of spring that 
when once it gets started it is so alluringly 
vociferous. Summer is not so. Summer is 
intense but somewhat humdrum. Autumn 
has exquisite charm, but a low voice and a 
retiring manner. But spring calls to the 
sons of men to stop and look, to stop and 
breathe and feel; and they do stop and dis- 
cern, and appreciate and enjoy. It is sucha 
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marvellous awakening ; so singular in that it 
never grows stale but does an annual work 
in human creatures analogous to what it 
does in the soil and all the springs of vegeta- 
tion. There is a sound basis to the tradition 
of spring poetry. Spring really does make 
the sentiment that is in people bestir itself, so 
that for every singer who finds his voice 
there are a thousand whose instincts quiver 
with consciousness and whose feelings, 
though not audibly vocal, whisper that they 
are there. 

What March forecasts and April introduces, 
May develops and June fulfils. May needs no 
extenuating suggestions. She has her aus- 
tere moods and chilly mannerisms, but the 
delight of life is in her, the delight that has 
no drawback or sting, that cheers without 
befuddling, that brightens without dazzling, 
that warms without scorching. Go to the 
parks; there you find her radiant in horse- 
man, carriage person, bicyclist, and scamper- 
ing child. Go down the Bowery ; she smiles 
at you all the way, and is just as pleasant, day 
and evening, in gregarious Delancey Street as 
in the Fifth Avenue. You cannot know May 
without liking her, and you cannot miss her 


unless possibly you take ship, and even then 
you find her beyond the sea as soon as you 
put foot ashore. 


NE good result of war scares and 
money scares, and of the very ear- 
nest criticism of Congress which 
has lately obtained in this country, and of 
the distrust of the collective wisdom and 
competence of our senators and represent- 

atives which has harrowed the 


The Proxies of souls of many easy-going citizens, 


may possibly be to constrain Amer- 
ican voters to take more pains about 
the selection of the persons to whom they 
entrust the responsibilities of government. 
In the debate in the Senate, in March, on the 
Cuban resolutions, Senator Hoar deprecated 
the prevalent propensity of everybody to 
rush in and take a hand in the management 
of the foreign affairs of the country. He 
thought that when the President had an- 
nounced that he and the Secretary of State 
were having an important and delicate dis- 
‘cussion with a foreign nation, “ the pulpit, 
and the press, and the college professors, rep- 
resentatives and senators, had better let it 
_ alone and leave it to negociation.” Senator 


the Public. 


THE POINT OF VIEW 


Hoar would have us all somewhat less vo- 
ciferous, and readier to leave our interests 
in the hands of our appointed agents. Of 
course that is well enough in its application 
to senators and representatives, who really 
ought not to raise a hue and cry over for- 
eign matters, in which the initiative belongs 
to the President; but if the rest of us voters, 
and our newspapers and college professors 
are not to make uproars, and discuss and 
criticise, and deprecate and suggest, it will 
have to be because we trust the President’s 
capacity to do business, and the discretionary 
ability of our immediate representatives in 
Congress to check him if he needs a check. 

Now, as amatter of fact, we do our best to 
get trustworthy presidents, and when we get 
one we do trust him in considerable measure ; 
but of recent years our confidence in Congress 
has been of a very moderate and hesitating 
quality, and we have looked far more to the 
Executive to check Congress than to Con- 
gress to restrain him. We shall hardly be 
content to let our Executive go his own gait 
without telling him what we think and what 
we fear, unless we feel that we have a Con- 
gress that may fairly supplement his wisdom, 
and piece it out where it threatens to prove 
scant. It cannot be said that of late years 
we have been successful in providing our- 
selves with a Congress of that quality. When 
we call in a doctor we choose him with pains, 
and then let him have his head. We don’t 
want a doctor whose discretion we can’t 
trust. So with our lawyer. When we need 
a lawyer we try to get a good one who will 
manage our matters for us without our being 
obliged to counsel him how to do it. Doc- 
tors and lawyers have to do with our intimate 
concerns. We don’t trifle about them. We 
don’t choose them because they happen to 
wish to work for us, but because we have 
need of their knowledge and judgment. 
Our interest in our congressmen has come 
to seem to us more remote. We have not 
felt as we should have felt, that they have to 
do with matters of vital personal importance 
to us, but have seemed rather to feel that 
they are concerned with remote affairs in 
which our interest was vague. Consequently 
when they have had to consider matters like 
peace and war, and good or bad money, the 
conduct of which makes a vital difference to 
us, we have worried and danced about, and 
uplifted our voices, and tried to impart the 











steer ” both to them and to the Executive. 

Our anxiety may do us good in the end by 
teaching us to try,as far as lies in us, to take 
the saving stitch in time, which traditionally 
saves trouble. If it dawns on us, as it may 
well have dawned on most of us, that it makes 
some difference to our pockets and our peace 
of mind whom we send to Congress, perhaps 
we may exert ourselves with more vigor, 
when the chance comes, to send a good and 
able man, and once he is sent to keep him 
where he can be useful to us. As a matter 
of fact there are measures of domestic gov- 
ernment that affect us just as nearly as war 
scares, but war scares are so tangible and 
definite, and so easily understood, that they 
are useful to wake us up to our dangers, and 
to our responsibilities as electors. We are 
rulers, and we cannot safely dodge the re- 
sponsibility of ruling. But it is far better 
economy for us to rule by proxies wisely and 
carefully selected, than to be careless about 
our choice of proxies, and then tear our hair 
over the possible consequences of our neg- 
lect. 


























elist increase daily. With each new 

book he is bound to provide for a 
grasping public a New Obstacle. It goes 
without saying that, if the novel is 
to exist at all, a fatal something 
must separate hero and heroine in 
order to prevent their marrying in the first 
page and thus ending the story before it is 
fairly begun. : 

It would be hard to over-estimate the 
arduousness of the task, first, of discovering 
an impediment not already worn thin in the 
hands of the writers of an older fiction ; sec- 
ond, of managing this with economy, so that 
it may hold out to the end. To-day the fatal 
chain of Manx tragedy breaks at the crucial 
point, just as, in 1748, the deviltry of Lovelace 
weakened at the crisis. The perplexity that 
results from an attempt to weave circum- 
stances into a hopeless tangle ought to make 
every novelist an optimist as regards life, 
whatever pessimism it may induce in regard 
to the outlook for fiction. 

Our novel-reading forefathers were con- 
tent with objective troubles. The eighteenth 
century had its villain. He was perfect, but 
short-lived. The good die young. Analyzing 


Ts difficulties in the path of the nov- 





Wanted—a 
New Obstacle. 
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impulse popularly known as “the proper 
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his own wickedness with charming artlessness 

in Richardson, or stalking, armed with sneer, 
cloak, and dagger up the secret stairways of 
Mrs. Radcliffe, or strolling in all his native 
innocence through the fresh green fields of 
Goldsmith, he was a bright and beautiful be- 
ing whose loss can never be made good. He 
will not come again. Nor is it to be wished 
that he should. To keep him true to his 
villainy through seven or eight volumes was 
a Herculean task. They were giants who 
created him. The novelist of to-day could 
not cope with so magnificent a machine. 

The cruel father too has disappeared, ex- 
cept from yellow paper novels. He and the 
villain lie buried in one grave. An undisci- 
plined parent is too great an improbability to 
pass muster with a generation that demands 
transcripts of fact. 

The novelist of the early nineteenth cen- 
tury took refuge in circumstances. Poverty 
warred with love. But even this single de- 
vice was hard to manage. Great toil must 
have been expended in keeping David Cop- 
perfield and Philip and Pendennis so idle 
that industry should not end suspense. The 
hero of to-day whose path could be thus 
blocked would win small sympathy—from the 
American reader at least. 

Unquestionably all the old external ma- 
chinery, from belief in superhuman wicked- 
ness down to physical disaster, is out of date. 
Distance, absence, shipwreck can no longer 
serve as barriers, since steam, electricity, and 
the telephone have made communication in- 
evitable. We are weary too of the more mod- 
ern device for subjective obstacle. It is im- 
possible to worry longer over the ascetic ideal 
as a barrier to matrimony. The Weismann 
idea of heredity has shaken the hero’s noble re- 
solve not to marry because of an unfortunate 
inheritance. And difference of belief in re- 
gard to economic, religious, or philosophic 
theory no longer seems adequate cause for 
the five hundred pages of unhappiness that 
we crave in the novel. The medical infor- 
mation of the modern woman’s heroine ceases 
to thrill before the end of the tale. Anxiety 
lest the book shall not end at all hardly in- 
creases the requirements of artistic suspense. 
And the views of the young lady socialist no 
longer keep us on the guz vzve, having been 
proved inadequate to baffle masculine deter- 
mination. 

In a word, all the familiar obstacles, objec- 
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tive and subjective, the villain, the hardships 
of poverty, the fixed idea that makes for con- 
fusion of circumstances, have palled. The 
situation is grave. Already we have begun 
to borrow, and the Gallic convention of mar- 
riage as the one barrier to love is becoming 
Anglicized. Must the Saxon muse go a-beg- 
ging for alms so poor ? 

It is evident that unless fresh ingenuity 
can suggest some new complicating force in 
human life, English fiction will die for lack of 
a difficulty for love to contend with. Happi- 


ness is apparently too easy, protracted un- 
happiness too hard to imagine. 
world is not sufficiently out of joint. 
will arise to set it wrong ? 


Clearly, the 
Who 


F those things which have had a 
protean character through the 
ages “honor” is assuredly one. 

Even a short time ago it was a very differ- 
ent affair; and when one goes not so very 
far back it assumes shapes in which it is 
hardly recognizable at all. The time of 
Buckingham and of Cing Mars was not as- 
suredly the least *‘ honorable” time in history, 
and ‘“‘Les trois Mousquetaires” the least 
“honorable” of men. Still they did things 
that in our modern eyes look very 
queerly, and in these days would 
get any one of them, if the question happened 
to come before a Board of Governors, ex- 
pelled from any club to which he belonged. 
Not only the sturdy Porthos and the exqui- 
site Aramis were peculiar in their dealings, 
but d’Artagnan, the jeune premier, the 
“first walking gentleman” of the piece, 
openly and carelessly commits an act that 
would do more to destroy a hero of the pres- 
ent than any crime or folly. It has never 
been considered that the elder Dumas, the 
“ pére prodigue,”’ ever gave much attention 
to local color,and indeed that fashion- 
able shade had not been discovered in his 
time ; but in his careless way, with one bold 
stroke, he did more to differentiate his hero 
and characterize the time when he made 


Honor. 
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d'Artagnan open Milady’s letter than many 
another has done with repeated stippling. 
Still we are made to understand that the 
fiery Gascon was particularly “keen” on 
the subject of “ honor,” and indeed his hand 
would have quickly flown to the hilt if any- 
thing had happened that had touched his 
seventeenth century sensitiveness. Indeed 
the conception of individual “ honor” has 
changed in these days ; and with this change, 
more unrecognized but quite as certain, has 
come a change in the idea of honor among 
nations. The temptation is still to be natu- 
rally something of the “ruffling gallant,” 
ready for conflict at the slightest provoca- 
tion, although personally one would feel such 
a course of conduct at the present time un- 
suitable. Nowadays if a man_ stumbles 
against you in the walk you are not obliged, 
like d’Artagnan, in order to support your 
self-respect, to put his life in jeopardy ; and 
it seems strange that very often a nation is 
called upon to resent something that with a 
private individual could be easily arranged. 
Everyone is rather afraid of being behind his 
neighbor in spirit and patriotism, and so the 
cruder ideas of an earlier time when races 
and nations were supposed to be, and were in 
fact necessarily inimical, have for the greater 
part prevailed. But the world, for all they 
may say, is better bred than it used to be, 
and nations in good standing do not go out 
of the way to insult each other any more 
than people in good society. In the latter 
case when this happens nowadays there is 
hardly any doubt in regard to it; and a man 
generally “ does something about it,” and so 
it must be with a nation. One of the gains 
of the present in society is the general as- 
sumption that we “ mean well ”—the assump- 
tion of our forefathers with any stranger being 
generally quite the opposite ;—and since in 
practice it is really upon this basis that in- 
ternational affairs are now conducted, it is 
a pity that it is not more fully recognized as 
an acting theory, and as a national state of 
mind. 
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LOAN EXHIBITIONS 


OAN exhibitions have grad- 
ually become a_ favorite 
means of raising money 
for charitable and other 
purposes in New York, 
having in great measure 
supplanted the erstwhile 
popular fancy fair; and 

their success may be said to depend large- 
ly, as did that of the fairs, upon the im- 
portance or conspicuousness of the persons 
interested actively or otherwise in their or- 
ganization and management. To both a large 
and fashionable list of patrons and patronesses 
is a prime necessity, and the experience of 
most of them has been that the more tea- 
pouring there is by “society ladies” to the 
accompaniment of an Hungarian band, the 
greater the receipts. 

While this aspect of the case may well put 
us to the blush, there are other points of view 
from which we may take heart, and even 
plume ourselves upon our advance as an art- 
loving community. 

To begin with, the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art has always owed much of its attrac- 
tiveness to a succession of loan exhibitions, 
and is even now to a large extent a loan col- 
lection, and as such a standing monument to 
the public spirit of our collectors who mag- 
nanimously strip their houses for our delecta- 
‘ tion. Beginning at Fifth Avenue and Fifty- 
third Street it moved in 1872 to the Douglas 
mansion in Fourteenth Street, at which time 
its permanent collections consisted of little 
more than the Blodgett pictures and a por- 
tion of the Cesnola collection. It became 
necessary to call upon private collectors for 
assistance. This was freely rendered, Mr. 
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Prime alone filling one room with his collec- 
tion of pottery and porcelains. From that 
day to this, except that the gradual increase 
of the permanent collections has left less room 
for loan exhibitions, the policy of the Museum 
has remained unchanged, following that of 
the South Kensington Museum, which has 
always been ready to exhibit any collection of 
sufficient importance which may be lent to it. 

Even in earlier days the loan exhibition 
was regarded as a means of raising money 
for charities. One was held, in a temporary 
structure erected for the purpose in Union 
Square, during the war, in connection with 
the Sanitary Fair. This consisted almost en- 
tirely of American pictures. 

The next of any importance was held at 
the National Academy of Design and at the 
Metropolitan Museum in Fourteenth Street 
simultaneously, in 1876, and was called the 
Centennial Loan. It consisted entirely of 
pictures, and was supplemerited by the ex- 
hibition of Mr. Au- ; 
gust Belmont’s col- 
lection in his own 
house, which he 
generously threw 
open to the public. 
It remained open 
the entire summer, 
one hundred and 
twenty-five days, 
attracting many 
visitors from among 
the thousands who 
thronged to the 
Philadelphia Expo- 
sition, and netting 
nearly thirty - eight 
thousand dollars, 
which was divided 





Chinese Fan, painted in Holland; prob- 
ably early eighteenth century. 
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between the Metropolitan Museum and the 
Academy of Design. In 1878 another ex- 
hibition was opened in the academy for the 
benefit of the Society of Decorative Art, con- 
sisting of objets d’art almost to the entire 
exclusion of paintings. 

Many objects and collections of great value 
and interest were exhibited, but the catalogue 
reads to-day like that of a sale of bric-a-brac. 
To give an example (I purposely omit the 
owners’ names) : 


501, 502. One Panel with ‘‘ Sujet,” Italian Re- 
Naissance, 

503. Old Cabinet. 

504. Pieces of Gobelin Tapestry, Versailles. 

505. Plaster Bas-relief, Floren- 
tine, sixteenth.century. 

506. Two Pictures, St. Luke and 
St. John, sixteenth century, 

507. One Piece Spanish Em- 
broidery, time Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella. 

508. Eight Pieces Stained Glass. 

509. One Copper Holy Water 
Vase, seventeenth century. 

510. Trousseau Chest, seven- 
teenth century, from an old cha- 
teau in Normandy. 

511. Old Majolica Plate, Abruz- 
zi trail. 

512. Three Pieces Point de Ven- 
ise. 

The attention of the uniniti- 
ated visitor was guided by such 
naive comments as “very fine,” 
“best period genuineness 
shown by the light weight,” 
“ age 200 years,” “ stolen from 
the palace,” “ fine, old,” “came 
out in the Mayflower,” “ very 
curious,” etc.; instances might 
be multiplied ad nauseam, but 
while we laugh we must not 
forget that examples of this 
auctioneer’s jargon are not al- 
together absent from our most recent cata- 
logues, even from those of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art! 

In connection with this exhibition Mr. 
Marshall O. Roberts followed in Mr. Bel- 
mont’s footsteps and threw open his house 
“ for the benefit of the cause.” 

The best known, and with but one excep- 
tion, the most successful loan exhibition held 
in New York, was that opened in December, 
1883, at the National Academy of Design, in 
aid of the fund to defray the cost of the ped- 


Spanish Statuette of the Virgin 
Mary; seventeenth century, 
gilt and colored ivory. 


(Property of Mr. F$ ames F. Drum- 
mond.) 
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estal for the colossal statue of Liberty En- 
lightening the World, by Bartholdi, present- 
ed by the French people to the United States 
and now standing at the entrance of New 
York Harbor. 

_It was managed by no less than thirty 
committees, not including the Executive 
Committee, of which the late Allen Thorn- 
dike Rice was President. It opened on De- 
cember 3d, and remained open for four weeks. 
The paintings were all foreign, and mostly 
of the French school, that being in prime 
favor with collectors for the moment. General 
Grant lent what was somewhat pompously 
called “the Grant Treasure,” consisting 
chiefly of caskets in which the 
freedom of various cities had 
been presented to him. There 
were also old prints from the 
West and Sewall collections, 
and a number of original draw- 
ings by William Blake, lent 
by Dr. C. E. West. Books of 
hours, manuscript and printed ; 
stained glass, lace, porcelain, 
lacquers, costumes, arms and 
armor, embroideries, fans, old 
jewelry and silver, coins and 
medals, metal work, furniture 
and musical instruments, 
among which was a violin lent 
by Mrs. Ole Bull, and since 
presented by her to The Play- 
ers. It was made in 1568 by 
Gaspard da Salo, and has a 
scroll terminating in a cherub’s 
head, with finger-board and 
tail-piece carved by Benvenuto 
Cellini. This remarkable in- 
strument was made by the or- 
ders of Cardinal Aldobrandini, 
and figured in various adven- 
tures before reaching its pres- 
ent haven of repose. 

The Bureau of Ethnology lent an impor- 
tant collection of works of Aboriginal Ameri- 
can Art; but the most remarkable and inter- 
esting collection was that of miniatures, of 
which no less than one thousand were brought 
from London by M. Edward Joseph, in- 
cluding the celebrated Cosway collection. 
Many more were added from New York 
collections, making up an exhibit never 
equalled here before or since. The net re- 
ceipts for the four weeks were $13,717.51. 
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In January, 1884, a loan collection of pict- 
ures was held in Brooklyn for the same pur- 
pose. 

The Washington Cen- 
tennial Loan Exhibition, 
held in the Metropolitan 
Opera House in 1889, 
consisted of portraits, sil- 
ver, and other relics of 
the Revolutionary peri- 
od. It revealed an ex- 
traordinary wealth of 
these objects owned in 
New York and the neigh- 
boring cities, an idea of 
which may be gained 
from the fact that no less 
than forty-eight portraits 
of Washington alone 
were exhibited, not in- 
clusive of engravings, busts, or medals; 
there was also an immense number of per- 
sonal relics of the founders of the republic, 
and a very large collection of silverware of 
the same period, much of which had a per- 
sonal and historic interest, while the Fellow- 
craft Club contributed a collection of Amer- 


ican newspapers and magazines of the last 


quarter of the eighteenth century. In 1892 
the Academy again opened a small loan col- 
lection of paintings by American artists in 
celebration of the four hundredth anniver- 
sary of the discovery of America. 

In 1893 two loan exhibitions were held in 
the city of New York, one in the then newly 
erected Fine Arts Society’s Building in Fifty- 
seventh Street, the other at the old Academy 
of Design. Both were intended to benefit 
the institutions in which they were held. 
That at the Fine Arts Society was probably 


Louis Quinze Fan; pearl and gold sticks, painted parch- 
ment leaf. 


Louis Quatorze Gold Snuff-box. 
(Property of Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt.) 
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the finest ever held here. The rooms of old 
masters contained a collection of paintings 
which it would have 
taxed many a public gal- 
lery in Europe to surpass. 
Mr. H. O. Havemeyer 
lent his famous Rem- 
brandts—‘‘ The Gilder,” 
“ Burgomaster Six and 
his Wife,” and an old 
woman, together with a 
Pieter de Hooghe of the 
first quality. 

A superb Turner, an 
equally fine Constable, a 
Crome, a Reynolds, and 
a Gainsborough were 
borrowed from Montre- 
al, and Mr. W. H. Ful- 
ler’s collection of early 
English masters was shown in its entirety. 
Other schools, more particularly the Dutch, 
were well represented, while the great Vander- 
bilt gallery contained a collection of modern 
French paintings carefully picked from all 
the most important collections in the coun- 
try. Besides these, the collection of Greek 
Art was larger and more interesting than 
any ever shown in New York, and the cera- 
mics and lacquers were quite wonderful. The 
collection of Barye bronzes was also very 
remarkable. 

The exhibition at the National Academy 
contained the Belmont collection of pictures, 
together with others, Mr. James A. Gar- 
land’s collection of Chinese porcelains, and 
Mr. Heber Bishop’s of Oriental works in 
bronze and iron. 

Leaving for a moment the exhibition of 
“ Portraits of Women,” held in 1894, to be 
considered in connection with its successor, 
held in 1895, the next loan exhibition on 
the list, though not so successful as many 
others, was in some ways the most note- 
worthy of all. It was held in the spring of 
the present year at 366 Fifth Avenue for the 
benefit of several deserving charities, and was 
the outcome of the New York State Loan 
Exhibit at the World’s Columbian Exhibi- 
tion. Special pains were taken with the histori- 
cal and educational sides of this enterprise, 
and it may safely be said that nothing more 
complete has ever been shown in New York 
than the collection of lace arranged by Miss 
Newbold’s committee, the historic book- 
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bindings by Mr. W. Loring Andrews, the 
old silver by Mr. A. Duane Pell, and the fans 
by Mrs. Pinchot and Mrs. 

Arthur M. Dodge. These 

and other departments were 

illustrated by brochures 

written for the purpose by 

experts on each subject, and 

afforded an opportunity of 

studying these arts which, 

in view of the scant encour- 

agement it received, is not 

likely soon to occur again. 

Another loan exhibition, 
held about the same time, 
with equally discouraging 
results, but possessing many 
features of great interest, 
was one of Religious Art at 
333 Fourth Avenue. This 
idea, novel as it is, might 
well be used again. 

The two loan exhibitions 
of portraits held for the ben- 
efit of charities in 1894 and 
1895 are the most conspic- 
uous examples both of the 


evil we began by bewailing 
and of the good which this 
class of exhibition may bring 


about. The first, which 
consisted entirély of por- 
traits of women, was phe- 
nomenally successful among 
its fellows, netting over nine- 
teen thousand dollars in 
thirty-two days, and the sec- 
ond was not so far behind 
it. While a great deal of 
this was undoubtedly owing 
to what one waggish mem- 
ber of the committee called 
“‘ working the social racket,” 
we think it can be traced, 
even in these hard times, 
to an increasing interest 
in the art of portraiture, and of American 
portraiture in particular; not a few of the 
portraits exhibited were of recent production, 
and by native artists; and our painters un- 
questionably held their own with their for- 
eign compeers—which could not have been 
truthfully said of many a previous loan ex- 
hibition. While this is to a great extent only 
a manifestation of the general advance of this 


Two-handled Cup and Cover; grape pat- 
tern ; London, 1751. 


(Property of Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt.) 


Caddy, by the celebrated Paul Lamerie ; 
Chinese design; London, 1744. 


Shell Basket, by Paul Lamerie ; London, 
1744. 
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country in the arts so conspicuous in the last 
decade, may we not claim for the loan ex- 
hibition some share — not 
inconsiderable if we come 
to reflect—in this ad- 
vance ? 

No one who will take the 
pains to compare the mea- 
gre attendance at even the 
most successful professional 
exhibition with the throngs 
which crowd to a popular 
“loan” can deny to the lat- 
ter a powerful influence in 
the spread of a knowledge 
of art. Then we must re- 
member that loan exhibi- 
tions of pictures afford our 
painters the inestimable ben- 
efit of comparing their work 
with that of the men to 
whose influence many of 
them owe their style, knowl- 
edge, nay, their very exist- 
ence in some cases. This 
comparison can otherwise 
only be made at the infre- 
quent international exhibi- 
tion, and is of the utmost 
value to the worker. Many 
a painter who has loomed 
large on the walls of the 
Academy or Society sinks 
into his true perspective in 
aloan exhibition, and on the 
other hand often has the 
native artist, struggling 
among the contrary waves 
of approving and adverse 
opinions which beat about 
his head, seen his work 
hanging side by side with 
that of his teacher perhaps 
—and drawn a long breath 
as he realized that he was 
a pupil no longer, but 
himself a master too. 

In the department of what may be called 
the Lesser Arts, those who can remember the 
beginnings of many or most of the great and 
priceless collections owned in this country 
can trace their growth—in many instances, 
their birth—to the worthy spirit of emulation 
generated by this or that now half-forgotten 
loan exhibition. 
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E are too fresh from our 
scorn of the ‘ corybantic” 
methods of the Salvation 
Army to realize at once 
that its critical troubles in 
America show an histori- 
cal situation of uncom- 
mon picturesqueness. 

Less than a generation ago, an impecunious 
and unknown Methodist minister, William 
Booth, was devoting his life to the 
task of bringing a few of the tough 
East Enders of London to his re- 
ligious meetings. To-day that dyspeptic but 
fervent parson commands an army of a mill- 
ion people, ten times as numerous as Cesar’s 
legions ; campaigning through a world to 
which the field of Cesar’s operations was in 
extent as Australia is to the whole earth; 
and enforcing his own decrees with infinitely 
less danger of opposition and mutiny than 
ever clouded the dreams of great Julius. 
Eight sons and daughters of General Booth 
are officers of high rank who carry the war 
of irresistible earnestness into strange lands, 
against the disbelief and indifference of yel- 
low men, red men, brown men, black men, 
and white men, among the Esquimaux and 
Sledded Polacks, Hindoos, Australasians, and 
every people that we learned to say over in our 
geographies and bibles, together with some 
that were not known in those remote periods. 

No one has ever reproached this imperator 
with nepotism ; the officers of the immense 
army receive salaries ranging from $5 per 
week for lieutenants to $18 per week for those 
in the highest command, General Booth him- 
self serving without pay. The three thousand 
seven hundred foreign officers of the army 
draw on an average only $25 per year from 
the treasury. In short, if the world has ever 


known such a thing as a million people 
bound together in zealous work from uni- 
formly disinterested motives, the Salvation 
Army presents the solitary instance. Long 
before any other cognate organization has at- 
tained one-fourth its size or one-tenth its 
ubiquity, there have been temptations and 
falls which made greater or less drafts on the 
credit of the whole institution. But it is not 
at all the weak and negative merit of disinter- 
ested motives that has so recently conquered 
the admiration of the world for this organiza- 
tion. Its marvellous dynamic force in doing 
the things it set out to do was the argument 
which quickly brought the name Salvation 
Army from a grog-shop byword to a rever- 
enced phrase, suggesting to every intelligent 
man one of the mightiest religious forces which 
the century has brought forth. Honest suc- 
cess of such gigantic dimensions is sublime, 
won though it may be to an accompaniment of 
ill-blown trombones and kettle-drums off the 
key. Even the man of good taste, who ever 
has to pay a heavy tax on existence in this 
world, had capitulated to the unexplained 
eloquence of these revivalists; even preach- 
ers of the more excluding denominations had 
learned to vie with each other in praising the 
slum work of those devoted men and women, 
when this mutiny—or, if that be not the right 
word, something equally disastrous—sprang 
up in General Booth’s own family and in the 
great prosperous province of America. 

The alienation of Ballington Booth and his 
wife is suggesting to some very well-informed 
minds the whole question of the permanency 
of the stupendous organization. These two 
brilliant proconsuls had commanded the 
American forces with dashing success for a 
decade. Only sixteen years after the landing 
at Castle Garden of the first little group of 
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“ illiterate but earnest” Salvation Lassies, the 
fight had risen from mere street scuffles with 
drunken hoodlums and bickerings with un- 
sympathetic, disdainful “cops,” to propor- 
tions which held the interested attention and 
quiet assistance of the first men in the land. 
To be statistical: the American Salvationists 
make seventy thousand professing converts 
each year and preach to twenty-five million 
people; there are 4,560 officers in their 597 
corps; their weekly and monthly papers have 
a combined circulation of 140,000 ; and from 
the auxiliary league of outsiders alone, a reg- 
ular annual subscription of $30,000 is given 
to further their cause. 

Out of the many public absurdities and 
follies which the year 1896 has to answer for, 
there is none more gratuitous than the inter- 
ference of—perhaps well-meaning—outsiders 
in the disagreements of the Booth family 
which led to a withdrawal of the American 
commanders. As a matter of fact, the de- 
tails and merits of the disruption were purely 
the property of the Salvationists; but there 
was the most unblushing appropriation of a 
popular censorship, and the seceding ele- 
ments were fairly egged on against their 
army superiors. The Salvation Army never 
suffered so vitally in its thirty years of rowdy 
assaults and universal jeering as from the 
meddlesome zeal which has exposed its un- 
sightly trouble, with the usual distorting, 
to the people who were so rapidly learn- 
ing to reverence its work. It would have 
been a fine and inspiring accompaniment 
to that work, and a fitting climax to the 
record of self-sacrifice, if the dissenting 
American element had obeyed orders and 
humbly continued its work. Certainly Gen- 
eral Booth’s achievements have made it worth 
while to swallow incidental objections for the 
sake of decency and the future of the whole 
army. If the temptation to lose this great 
opportunity has proved too strong, it is largely 
due to the uncalled-for participation of people 
the majority of whom have given nothing to 
the Salvation Army except scorn and ridicule 
in its weaker days. From a national point 
of view, the extraordinary feature of the inci- 
dent was the prompt and clear division of 
partisanship on lines of international preju- 
dice. Better the darkness of the pit, provided 
only it be an American pit, than “ Salvation 
by way of London”—was the sentiment 
which actually obtained in many quarters and 
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which must be carefully preserved on con- 
temporary records to surprise an incredulous 
posterity. The common aimsand desires for 
unity held by religious bodies on the two 
sides of the Atlantic, are esteemed by clear- 
headed observers to be the strongest and 
kindliest single tie between England and 
America, and the most enduring safeguard 
against war-making mischief. It is this 
which gives a political significance to the ap- 


General Alexandre Dumas (son of the Marquis de la Paille- 
terie and Louise Cessette Dumas). 


From an engraving by Bourgeots. 


parent success of the warrior spirits among 
us, in arousing a rivalry and jealousy between 
the American branch of the Salvation Army 
and its English parent. 


OD has given, and will continue to 
(G give,” was the motto of the Dumas ; 
did ever a legend receive more strik- 

ing exemplification than is furnished in the 
hereditary gifts and traits of both Zéve and 
Jjils 2? Or did le don Dzeu ever con- 
tinue to give, in such prodigal meas- 
ure, through three generations of 
any other line, those luxuriant qualities which 
in one generation alone would have suffi- 
ciently enriched the name? Down to the 
very matter of omelettes, these tremendous 
Frenchmen showed the same avidity, the 
same choice of subject-matter, and the same 
genius in construction. This one idea alone 
should stagger that scientist in Besan:’s story, 
who has so small an opinion of the power of 
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heredity that he sets out 
to develop a perfect man, 
a creature of wit, distinc- 
tion, honor, and piety, by 
isolating a child of the 
gutters from its unfavor- 
able surroundings. But it 
is the essential character- 
istics of body and mind 
that astonish us in their 
double reappearance, 
more than the art of the 
novelist or the prodigious 
exploits of the soldier. 
The family begins when 
the Marquis de la Paille- 
terie, with all the insolent pride of blood and 
superb disregard for the laws of God and 
man peculiar to the typical French nobleman 
of the old régime, settles on his West Indian 
plantation and marries a full-blooded negress. 
What could one expect from such a union 
but the dashing young Creole Hercules, as 
ready with his rapier as Aramis or Porthos, 
and abreast with the wildest of the group 
which kept the Paris of 1780-90 in an up- 
roar? After adventures of headlong varie- 
ty and scarlet hue, Alexandre is brought up 
with a round turn by his father’s second 
essay in domesticity—this time with his 
housekeeper. The old aristocrat’s pride lives 
in the very name of his descendants. His 
son threatens to enlist as a private soldier— 
“T do not care,” spouts out the Marquis, 
“that you shall drag my name” (also the 
housekeeper’s) 
“through the 
lowest ranks of 
the army.” So 
it was Alexandre 
Dumas, grand- 
father of the 
lately deceased 
playwright, who 
took to the army 
those posses- 
sions which were 
his inalienably, 
and it is to Na- 
poleon’s fighting 
General Dumas 
that the French 
now propose to 
erect a statue. 


Alexandre Dumas fils. 
The vast and 
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greatest Alexandre, he of 
“The Count of Monte 
Cristo,” exhibits but little 
trace of the French mother 
in his make-up. He is in 
his books what his father 
was at the head of his 
fierce warriors. Inex- 
haustible of imagination, 
tropical and fevered, reck- 
lessly lavish with his as- 
tounding genius for enter- 
tainment, he pours forth 
his library of stories, or 
institutes marvellous culi- 
nary rites, or plunges into 
dissipation, with the happy carelessness of a 
bacchanal. They are the deeds of his father, 
the brilliant irrepressible soldier, that the 
novelist celebrates in those undying esca- 
pades of d’Artagnan and the rest of that 
generous company. It would be difficult 
to imagine the novelist son with another 
parent. 

Would it not take a brave prophet to out- 
line the character of the illegitimate son of 
this second prodigy? Those early years of 
wretchedness which the younger Dumas suf- 
fered while his father was so poor and un- 
known that it never occurred to him to recog- 
nize the boy, sounded the pitch of “‘ La Dame 
aux Camélias,” and it contained the keynote 
of his literary compositions during half a cen- 
tury. 

The fiery genius which blazed through 
the father’s veins was subdued in the son, 
but in compensation the world was given 
those scrupulous niceties of expression and 
sense of proportion which distinguished the 
younger man—with still an abundance of 
the parental fervor and audacity, in all con- 
science. With a wit and tongue like his 
grandfather’s sword he combined the polish 
of the grand seigneur which was his by 
right of ancestry. As the general furnished 
the model for the novelist’s riotous tales, so 
the more analytical grandson found the sub- 
jects and ethics of his plays in the conditions 
of his parentage. Except in their devotion 
to their chosen callings, this meteoric grand- 
father, father, and son never belied the play- 
wright’s famous words to Bernhardt: “ Peo- 
ple with curly hair like you and me, Sarah, 
should never bind ourselves to anything for 
life !”” 
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EVERAL instances of picturesque 
S youthful depravity, retailed with the in- 
evitable wealth of circumstance in the 
public prints, have recently shocked some 
millions of good Americans—all the more 
because there existed no excuse of 
moral handicap from hopelessly 
vicious surroundings or unfortu- 
nate parentage. The most serious of these 
escapades was the wrecking of a New York 
Central train at Rome, where two lives were 
lost, and many more would have been sacri- 
ficed had it not been for the unusually ex- 
cellent construction of the cars and their 
methods of equipment as to lighting and 
heating, which prevented the frightful disaster 
of fire. It was the proud exploit of four boys, 
their leader only sixteen years of age. This 
pleasing youth was found, after the dénoue- 
ment, with a hammer strapped to his wrist, to 
be used, he explained, in forcing the wrecked 
passengers to give up their valuables. It is 
an agreeable thought that the fit punishment 
for such precocious things may be delegated 
to expert criminologists. But the average 
decent citizen, interested in the common 
cause of this and other, only less shameful, 
incidents, is again impressed with the news 
that the perennial dime novel fired the imag- 
inations of these boys and led them to be- 
come ghastly murderers and robbers in the 
midst of their teens. The passengers on the 
wrecked train will scarcely be in a mood, dur- 
ing the remainder of their lives, to assume the 
customary jocular attitude toward the young- 
ster in throes over his hoarded penny dreadful. 
Nor is it difficult to appreciate the righte- 
ous indignation expressed in the leading ar- 
ticles of serious- minded editors who find 
such a strong text for inveighing against all 
Stories of adventure. And yet, without a 
word of apology for that vast output of juve- 
nile print which can be swiftly classified into 
the mischievous and the inane—and with 
every respect for the subtlety of the distinc- 
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tions which must be drawn in achieving the 
literary salvation of one’s son—every lover of 
Scott, of Cooper, and of Stevenson will put 
in a word here for this same story of adven- 
ture. Nor will it need to be defended in 
spite of its moral effect, but chiefly because 
of it. Every generous, high-spirited boy 
who has the habit of reading is going to find 
out for himself stories where men do mighty 
things in the primitive, manlike way, and 
blessed be his lot if it is Jim Hawkins’s brig 
he ships on, or Alan’s round-house he fights 
in, no matter how many gory murders and 
consummate rascals come into the voyage. 
Even in such a complex character as Attwa- 
ter, in “ The Ebb-tide,” the artist leaves his 
reader, be he boy or man, with the most un- 
equivocal loathing for the moral ugliness in 
that excellent rifle-shot. No boy could close 
his eyes on “ The Wrecker,” with its cham- 
ber of horrors, without a strengthened ha- 
tred of dishonor and villany. It would be, of 
course, an impertinence to defend Cooper 
and Sir Walter, though they are not, in their 
residual effect, a whit more antipodal to con- 
taminating influence than is the Tusitala. 
And the great point is, that if the chance is 
lost to hear these noble story-tellers and men 
in their celebrations of the deeds that he 
loves, the ingenious youngster is in a fair 
way to provide himself secretly with the 
chronicles of the Jesse James gang, idly told, 
from a brutally unreal point of view. The 
lesson of the boy robbers and wreckers, so 
far as it has a bearing on literature, is surely 
that the world has too many worthless sto- 
ries of adventure and too few good ones—not 
that lively young fellows should be forbidden 
the delight of those finely thrilling tales by 
the masters of romance. It is a step farther 
to Dumas fére, and perhaps not a safe one 
for all; but who can picture a hopelessly bad 
fellow reading “The Three Musketeers,” 
or a healthy one suffering from the friend- 
ship of Athos ? 





